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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

W V Bingham 

The studies of the effects of music presented in this volume 
have all been imdertaken in the scientific spirit. The 
method of the laboratory and the tools of statistical 
procedure have been employed, yet not without the 
guiding insight of musician and xsthetician to furnish 
clues and to help in evaluatmg results. The contnbutors 
cire not scientists only ; they have also a competent 
acquamtance and a deep mterest m the field of music 
whose secrets they are exploring. 

The book is at once a response and a challenge. It is 
a response to the inquiry which any thoughtful listener 
makes, “ What is this music doing to me ? *’ At the 
same time it is a challenge to science to explain more 
adequately than has as yet been done the nature and 
the mysteries of musical effects. 

Just what does music do to us ? No comprdiensive 
answer to this question could dispense with an anal3rsis 
of the personal equation. How do we differ from one 
another in musical susceptibility ? What are the degrees 
of difference between people in their response to music and 
to particular sorts of music ? To what extent are these 
differences innate, a heritage from our differing ancestries ? 
To what extent are they traceable to environmental 
influences during infancy, childhood and youth ? 

So fascinating an area of research would not have lain 
virtually unexplored throughout the years, were it not 

1 B 
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for the bafEUng complexity which it opposes to any 
scientific approach. The scientist prefers a problem 
with only one mdependent variable. He wants an 
experimental technique whidi rigidly controls every 
factor, unless it be the single one whose properties he is 
most interested in observing But it is hard to make all 
the variables m a musical experiment stay put We can 
control easily enough such complications as the time of 
day or the season of the year. We can control to our 
entire satisfaction the external conditions surrounding 
the listener, including not only the physical setting but 
also the social and the musical atmosphere in which a 
selection is heard These, however, are after all relatively 
minor detemimers of response. The two major determmers 
are the musical selection itself, on the one hand, and on the 
other, the listener. These two variable factors, which we 
may caD the stimulus and the subject, are complex 
enough to challenge the best ingenuity of the 
experimenter 

Adequate control of the stimulus is virtually impossible 
without some such aid as the phonograph How else can 
an mvestigator be certain that successive presentations 
of a musical stimulus are practically identical ? Musical 
science owes to Mr. Edison a great debt, for only by means 
of this, his favourite mvention, can a song be repeated 
precisely and its effects measured. From the viewpoint 
of the experimenter, this value of the phonograph is 
comparable with its worth as a musical repository which 
preserves for later generations the renditions of supreme 
artists as well as the exotic melodies of vanishing savage 
tribes. The phonograph furnishes the means to control 
the musical stimulus and so makes more feasible a 
scientific study of musical effects. 

The most bafflmg variable is the listener himself. How 
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is it possible to reach any generalizations regarding the 
effects of music so long as hearers differ greatly from each 
other in musical sophistication, m age and education, in 
personahty and temperament, in musical ear and talent ? 

We know that the same selection often affects two 
people differently It may irritate one and soothe the 
other. It may hold Mrs. Simth’s interest, while Smith is 
bored. One worker at a hand loom, whom I was observing, 
moved more rapidly and steadily while listening to iaM ; 
but another worker at the same time became so keyed-up 
that she tended repeatedly to exert too much pressure on 
reed, treadle, and shuttle, and, having to exercise more 
self-control to prevent errors, accomplished less than 
without the music. Her nervous system seemed to be at 
once more sensitive and less well organized than her 
companion’s The effect of the stimulus as measured by 
changes in amount of output was favourable in one case 
and unfavourable in the other because the listeners were 
different. Musical experimentation will always have this 
difficulty to face, because no two people are identical in 
their make-up. 

The puzzle presented by this fact of wide variability 
m human nature is perhaps more baffling than at first 
appears, for a person changes even while listening to a 
musical selection. One can never experience a second time 
the precise sensations of a first hearing The selection 
may be rendered ]ust as it was before, but the listener can 
never again hear it with all the freshness of novelty. He 
has inevitably become modified by the first experience. 
With each repetition he is virtually a different listener. 

But it IS not necessary to be wholly daunted even by 
these complexities of human nature. Not alone in the 
realm of musical expenence has science had to face and 
conquer these difficulties. All psychology has to reckon 
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with individual differences. Biology has to study variations 
as well as t5rpes. The physiologist is not discouraged in his 
study of the effects of a certain diet because d3rspeptics 
do not all respond to it alike ; he is sometimes content 
to know what reaction the food produces in a healthy 
person. The psychologist, too, seeks to learn the normal 
t}rpical response to various kinds of music. He is doubly 
fortunate when in addition, he can formulate also, as some 
of the authors of this book have done, the laws governing 
the variations from this norm. 

The contributions to musical science and psychological 
aesthetics which compose this volume are in the main 
chosen from among the papers submitted in a competition 
conducted by the American Psychological Association 
in 1921 for the most mentorious research on the effects of 
music. The funds for a pnze of $500 were generously 
advanced by Mr. Thomas A. Edison, through the Edison- 
Camegie Music Research, which the writer, with the 
assistance of Dr. Maut Schoen and Dr. Esther L. Gatewood, 
was at the tune conducting. The reports made by these 
investigators working in the psychological laboratory 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, although not 
submitted for consideration in connexion with the award 
of the prize, are in part included in this volume. 

The investigations chosen for publication include 
experimental studies of the effects of stimulating and 
qmeting music on heart action as measured by the 
Einthoven Galvanometer ; the effects of familianty and 
repetition on affective response ; a comparison of reactions 
to classical and jazz selections ; types and modes of 
reaction to music ; the sensorial basis of music 
appreciation ; and individual differences in musical 
sensitivity. 

The jury to select the most meritorious research con- 
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sisted of Professor H. P. Weld, of Cornell, Professor H D. 
Kitson, now of Columbia, and the writer. Consideration 
was given to each of the following points, the weight 
assigned to each point having previously been determined 
by a consensus of psychologists : — 

The problem * Its significance and lelevance to the snl^ect 
announced for the competition 

Ingenuity and soundness of procedure adopted 

Rigour of experimentation 

Interpretation of results analytical acumen , rigour and 
coherence of argument. 

Presentation ; style 

Judged on such a basis, the choice rested on the 
admirably crisp and clear-cut report of experiments by 
Professor Margaret Floy Washburn and her student 
assistants at Vassar College. Ihis pnze-winmng study on 
The Effects of Repetition is found on pages 199 to 210 . 
It may well serve as a pattern for many future explorations 
m the domam of music psychology. 

This competition was initiated by the writer because of 
a long-standing interest in the study of musical effects. 
It was nearly twenty years ago, in the psychological 
laboratories of Angell at Chicago and Munsterberg at 
Harvard that he sought to capture on the smoked surface 
of the kymographic drum those elusive changes m 
muscular tension which accompany the hearing of music 

The problem at that time was one of psychological 
aesthetics. What is a melody ? What makes out of one 
succession of tones a tune, while the same tones heard in 
a different order are not a tune but only a meaningless, 
formless jargon, devoid of interest or beauty ? 

The experimental search for the bonds that tie together 
successive sounds and make out of a discrete senes an 
aesthetic unity — a melody— led me to investigate the 
motor phenomena, the bodily movements, which con- 
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scioTisly or unconsciously, every listener to a melody 
exhibits Not every one taps his foot or sways his body 
to the rhythm of the music : but every listener who is at 
all musical, everyone to whom the succession of tones 
means anything, responds by exhibiting very slight but 
characteristic changes of muscular tonicity. 

It is the listener, and not the performer alone, who 
creates the melody. In the act of response to the successive 
tones that strike upon his ear, he bmds them together. If 
these tones are unrelated — ^incapable of stimulatmg a 
common motor response — ^they are of necessity appre- 
hended as discrete, unmelodic. If, however, each tone 
initiates a response which is in effect a continuation of an 
act of adjustment already partially accomplished, it 
takes its place in a truly melodic senes. And if the final 
tone is an end-tone, a tonic — ^if the response it provokes 
IS the completion of the act for which the precedmg adjust- 
ments have been a preparation — ^then the sounds are 
indeed perceived to form a umty, a melody. 

To study these obscure but basic responses made by 
the organism I used as melodic stimuli only the simplest 
and briefest series of musical sounds : two successive 
tones, three, four, and at most seven The complications 
of rh5rthm were rigidly excluded. Exammation of the 
effects of these elementary melodic combinations was 
most iliummating Out of the evidence came the 
h5TX)thesis that the motor response of the listener is an 
essential determmer of melodic relationship between 
successive tones 

Emphasis was placed on the enormous importance of 
habituation and familiarity, and especially of the early 
musical environment in determining what tonal intervals 
a hearer perceives as related. Individual attitudes and the 
temporary mental set of the listener, also, were seen to 
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have a share in explaining how particular melodic 
relationships come to be apprehended as they are. The 
listener’s past and present, as well as the nature of the 
physical stimuh, help to make possible the interpretation 
of a succession of musical sounds as a melody. Quite 
recently this problem of mdodic relationship and the 
nature of the tonic effect on which such investigations 
as Lipps, Stumpf, and, in this country. Max Meyer and 
the present writer had experimented has agam been 
attacked by Paul Farnsworth, using as his materials the 
very shortest and simplest of melodies. 

The studies in this volume, by way of contrast, deal 
for the most part with the effects of musical selections in 
their entirety It is not the melodic fragment whose 
influence on the organism intrigues the mterest of these 
mvestigators. It is the whole melody, heard in all the 
complex settmg of its harmonic background. And it is 
not alone the motor phenomena induced by these melodies, 
but all their effects on feeling and thought as well as 
action, which form the objects of study. 

Dr. Schoen has shouldered the burden of editmg the 
several reports of investigation and weavmg them mto a 
sequence which gives the reader an excellent cross-section 
of contemporary inquiry into the problems of musical 
effects. To this task he bnngs the equipment of a 
psychologist who was first a viohnist and later for several 
years a tramer of teachers of pubhc school music A pupil 
of Dr. C. E. Seashore, the dean of American mvestigators 
m the realm of music psychology, he has done much to 
spread among musicians an increased appreciation of the 
usefulness of the scientific method as an aid in appraising 
musical talent as well as in understandmg the nature of 
musical effects 

Art and saence are not intrinsically hostile. It is a 
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commonplace that many distinguished musicians — 
especially organists — ^have also been mathematicians. 
No one will deny that the thinker, and not alone the artist, 
is capable of appreciation. The aesthetic and the 
intellectuail aire equally vadid modes in which to appre- 
hend the values of expenence. There is nothing inherently 
aintagomstic between the love of beauty and the quest 
for truth 

This volume attests that at least one realm of aesthetic 
expenence — the province of music and its effects is 
profitable and fascinating subject-matter for the research 
of the scientist as well as for the intuition of the artist 
or the meditation of the philosopher. Here, as m the 
sister airts of poetry, drama, paintmg, sculpture, and 
architecture, deeper insight and improved control may 
be expected when psychologists, with increased facihties 
and opportumties for reseairch, bring to bear on problems 
of appreciation, taste and autistic creation the techniques 
of their young science. 


SECTION I 

TYPES OF LISTENERS TO MUSIC 

Introductory Note — That mdividuals vary enormously 
in their attitudes towauds music — in what music means 
to them and in what they get out of it — ^is appairent to 
the most superficial observer. Even among the best and 
most cultivated mmds in matters of art and literature 
extensive variations aire found, from Johnson who found 
music to be " the costliest of rackets ” to Carlyle to whom 
music wais " a kind of inarticulate, unfathomable speech 
which leads us to the edge of the mfinite, and lets us for 
moments gaize into that So widespread and evident is 
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this variation that it has become proverbial, and con- 
versations on “ what is what ” in music usually close with 
the ultimatum that " about tastes there is no disputing 

Psychologically, this characteristic of human nature 
presents several problems, an adequate solution of which 
would have far-reaching educational value, in that it 
would cast some light upon the ever-present and complex 
question of aims and methods in music education. Some 
of these problems are (i) Are there any similarities in this 
apparent diversity of musical effects, similarities on the 
basis of which persons might be classified into t5rpes of 
listeners more or less distinct basically, and if so, what are 
the types and their distinguidiing characteristics > (2) 

To what are these differences due, to native endowment, 
or to traimng and experience, or to a combination of 
both (3) What are the relative aesthetic values of the 
diverse types of response, is any type more truly aesthetic 
than any one or all of the others ? 

The two studies presented m this section deal directly 
with the first of these problems, and also have significant 
implications for the other questions. Professor Ortmann’s 
approach is genetic. He shows how the attitude toward 
music develops, and how the individual differences anse 
in the course of this development, with suggestions as 
to the cause or causes for the origin of these variations. 
In contrast to Professor Ortmann’s dynamic treatment. 
Professor Myers’ treatment of the same" problem is static, 
in that he classifies the mature, already formed, attitudes, 
and analyses and evaluates them. 

It is noteworthy that the two studies, although 
approached from different angles, yet supplement each 
other in a stnkmg and very suggestive manner. — ^Editor. 
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INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN LISTENING TO MUSIC 

Charles S. Myers 
I . Plan of the Investigation 

This study is based on the responses of fifteen persons to 
SIX musical compositions. These fifteen persons, nine 
men and six women, aU university graduates or their 
wives, were in various degrees musical. Two of them, 
J and M., were highly gifted professional musicians ; 
three, B., F., and G., though not averse to music, may 
be regarded eis relatively unmusical. Between these 
extremes are to be ranged three persons, H , K., and N , 
who were fairly accomplished amateur musicians ; five, 
C , E., L., O., and P., who though unable to perform 
music, were of extremely artistic temperament ; and two, 
A. and D., who may be described as possessing an average 
degree of musical taste. One of the listeners, E., was a 
Japanese. Eight of these persons served in a previous 
experiment conducted by the writer on individual 
differences of aspect adopted in listening to the tones of 
tunin g -forks, simple and combmed, presented singly and 
in pairs.i 

In order to secure uniform presentation of the material, 
the phonograph was employed for the production of the 
music, usmg the best available records and instrument for 
the purpose. Most of the listeners found little difficulty 
in dismissing from their minds the artificial conditions of 
the experiment. They listened to the music as they 
would have listened to it in a concert haU. Indeed, one 

* British Journal of Psychology, 1914, vu, 68-111 
10 
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person, C., of extremely artistic temperament though 
without musical training, remarked that the conditions 
were " ideal ” for listening, as the comfort was greater 
than at a concert, and there were “ no aggravating people 
and no woiiying illumination ! ” 

The music consisted of Beethoven’s Overture to 
Egmont (Op. 84), Tschaikowsky's Valse des Fleurs from 
his Casse Noisette Suite (Op. 71A), and his Italian 
Capriccio (Op. 45), Menddssohn’s Overture to the 
Hebrides (Fingal's Cave) (Op. 26), the first of Grieg’s 
S5Tnphonic Dances (Op. 64), and Kreisler’s setting and 
playing of Couperm’s Aubade Provencale — all save the 
last being orchestral performances. 

Each person listened to two or three of these six records 
at a single sitting. More than one person never listened 
on any one occasion. Most of the hsteners had two sittings, 
so that the average number of records to which each of 
them hstened was between four and five. Before a person 
first listened at any sittmg, he was always initially given 
a record to hear (not one of the above six), in order to 
become accustomed to the experimental conditions. He 
was seated in a comfortable armchair, with his back to the 
phonograph. The first time he heard any one of the six 
records, he was left absolutely free to relate his impressions 
and his attitudes at the close of it. He was then given 
pencil and paper and allowed to hear it a second time, 
notmg down any further impressions in a mnemonic form, 
so that he would not fail to communicate them to me at 
the close of the second heanng and could describe 
how that hearing differed from the first. By a simple 
arrangement of a travelhng index, and a fixed scale which 
was attached to the mstrument, any required part of 
the pieces could be reproduced from the record at wiU. 
With the help of this contrivance, certain selected short 
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passages were finally presented to the listener and he was 
asked to record his impressions of them. 

2. Comparison with the Results of the Writer’s previous 
Investigation 

In all those persons who had previously submitted to 
introspection in the tuning-fork experiments, it weis easy 
to recognize broadly the same aspects as they had there 
displayed when they came to hsten to the more complex 
material of a musical work. That is to say, the material 
might appeal to them (i) for the sensory emotional or 
conative experience which it aroused ; (2) for the 
associations which it suggested. (3) for its use or value 
considered as an object, or (4) for its character personified 
as a subject These four aspects, which were previously 
distinguished respectively as (i) the intra-sub] ective, 
(2) the associative, (3) the objective, and (4) the character, 
were readily recognizable, more or less according to the 
prominence they had exhibited in the mtroductory, more 
elementary tonal experiments. Thus one person, A., of 
average musical tEiste, who, when listening to tones, had 
proved predominantly of the associative type, recorded 
such associations as the following when listening to the 
music . " I was in the Queen’s Hall, a fair girl in a pink 
dress was playing and another girl was accompanying her. 
The violinist had a sad look about her. I felt she had had 
a sorrow in her life.” " I saw F — playing it as a duet as 
he used to do ” ” It started with a stage full of people 

a tremendous lot of movement about it and brightness 
'Ihe people were all m costumes Then a singer came on 
from a house on the right side of the stage, telling a 
pathetic love-story. Then I lost the solo part, the steige 
became dark, and all the people left, except, I believe, the 
singer who remained in some quiet comer.” ” It remmds 
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me of Ely Cathedral ” Compare these statements with 
this person’s previous replies when a series of pure tones 
was given her : “ I saw a woman in evening dress as 
if she were singing.” " I saw a certain room with F — 
at the instrument just starting to play with his right 
hand.” " I think I saw the inside of a church " Or take 
another listener. G., relatively unmusical, who when 
confronted with single tones had always shown a keen 
conative tendency ; a strong desire to do something with 
them, eg.: "I tried to connect it with piano sounds but 
couldn’t.” " I can’t ]om it on to piano sounds I try to 
imagine it in its place in a piece played by a pianola.” 
" It made me wonder whether it was a sound that could 
come mto a tune.” “ I considered what was the difierence 
between this and the last ” He is always trying to give 
the tone utihtarian value When listening to the phono- 
graph records he proved to be one of the few who were 
preoccupied with drawbacks of the instrument " I don’t 
hke it. It’s the fault of the phonograph — ^its tmny 
sound. . Then I liked it, but my mmd was much occupied 
trying to pick out the instruments of the orchestra It 
seemed to me as if certam instruments felt the ill-effects 
of the phonograph . , more than others ” “I did not seem 
able to keep up with the more excited mood, and I had 
a feeling of disappointment at this inability ” Another 
listener, C., who m the case of the tuning-fork experiments, 
had referred frequently to the " movement ” which the 
sound underwent, when his attention was directed from 
one tone to the next, constantly alluded to the " patterns ” 
formed by the music in the present experiments. " It 
falls into a pattern ” " It is the sequence of sounds of 
different pitch that makes the pattern.” " Then the 
pattern changed.” “ TTien came a pattern of different 
type.” 
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Here is an example of a listener, D., who m the earlier 
experiments with tuning-fork tones had shown herself 
to belong to the ph3^ological sub-group of the mtra- 
subjective aspect, retummg such answers as “ I felt a 
touch on the t3mipanum ” ; "I felt a stinging up the right 
arm, as if the first finger touched a copper spring that 
rebounded ” ; "I felt warm in the ear ” ; “I had a 
lazy feeling ” Following are some extracts from her 
reports oil the phonograph pieces : " A restful feeling 
throughout . like one of going downstream while 
swimming . . I wanted to throw m3rself back and be 

carried along ” “ During the dance movement I imaged 
a gentle breeze and felt diaphanous thmgs floating in the 
wmd . . The breeze ca m e in contact with my right cheek.” 
" Suddenly it seemed as if the orchestra was in a pavilion 
in a garden, which then revived aU kinds of organic 
sensations ; walking about m the garden, feeling warm. 
Then I realized that I had been warm before.” " My two 
ears seemed jomed together, drawn to one another by 
something elastic.” “ An echo heard after each chord, 
with definite vibration mside the right ear ” " A very 
definite olfactory sensation of open air and grass ” In 
the tuning-fork experiments this person had shown 
tendencies also to the character type and to visual 
S 3 mbolism, descnbmg, for example, a given sound " as 
purple and maroon, which are ‘ like the lights one feels 
rather than sees ', as in riiuttmg the eyes m a bright light 
or in pressmg on the closed eyelids There is no outhne 
or demarcation between the purple and maroon. They 
seem to fill the entire field ”. ^ So, too, in listening to 
music, she reports . “ Flourishes, flamboyant architecture, 
suggested ” " A ball raised by something elastic and 

falling back by its own weight : this happened three or 


* Op. cit., 84, 85 
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four times.” " The piece seemed represented by long and 
short dashes. No sense of extent, no feelmg of areas — 
only contrast by dashes.” 

It is, I thmk, of no httle psychological and experimental 
mterest to note the consequent value of investigations 
with the simplest materials for our understandmg of the 
aspects adopted, the kind of appeal made, in the case of 
works of art. It seems probable that the experience of 
beauty is rooted in man's remote past when it could be 
evoked by such simple material as one or two tones or 
splashes of colour, 1 e. by the most primitive forms con- 
ceivable of art material, just as to-day it is evoked by 
more complex forms. 

3 Comparison with the Results of previous Investigation 
on Colours 

But there are exceptions to the general correspondence 
between the aspects of listening to tones and of regarding 
colours ^ In the case of A., for example, who proved to 
be strongly of the associative type for tones and music, 
" a colour is almost a human being and is endowed with 
such personal attributes as morose, cheerful, insmcere, 
senous, playful, etc ” When, however, she comes to listen 
to music, this character aspect, though by no means 
abolished, is largely replaced by the intra-subjective 
aspect — 1 e. the sensory effects, the changes in feehng, 
the expenences of self-actmty obtained from the music. 
She reports, " That was lovely . Somethmg hftmg, 
raising you inside. Like what one gets m church.” " I 
imagine I am going to die, as if hfe were just ebbing out.” 
" A great feelmg of happiness ; followed by expansion 
mside, leading to great excitement and breathlessness 
for a moment ” Nevertheless, the character aspect may 


* Op cit , 86-90 
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be detected . e.g. " Very, very beautiful, but very mourn- 
ful and sad : a drawing out of the agony.” “ It tried to 
be light-hearted, but was all the time very sad.” " The 
first two bars are hke feelings of anticipation, then that 
lovely feeling of depth and goodness coming out of you 
that you get m church. Yet all through, very very sad. 
Sensations of something coming up from the abdomen 
and surging up to the head ” " I cannot get anything out 
of It but depression A delightful feelmg of welcoming 
the end ... I had feelings of sorrow and dissatisfaction 
with everythmg. They gamed on me. All the time I was 
trymg to get the better of those feelings, but they wouldn’t 
leave me ” We see here how the character aspect may be 
inhibited and replaced by the intra-subjective aspect, 
i.e. by the strong feelmgs to which in this subject the 
music gives rise. In the case of the present study, the 
multiplicity of attitudes increases still further Hardly 
any listener shows himself absolutely pure to one type, 
to the complete exclusion of others The material here 
is far more complex, comprising no longer merely pure 
tones, but also melody, rhythm, tone colour, polyphony, 
harmony, etc Even in the simple experiments with timing- 
fork tones there were indications that, whereas the liking 
or disliking of a single tone was determmed more often 
by sensual changes, m the case of two simultaneous tones 
it was determined rather by emotional and conative 
changes. Moreover, unlike a tone, a colour, or a picture, 
a musical composition is not presented all at once as a 
whole, but IS unfolded gradually, like a poem or drama. 
Such differences in complexity and in mode of presentation 
wiU naturally result in a many-sided appeal to the person’s 
possible aspects, now inviting one, now another, now a 
third, whereas in the case of the more abstract, simpler 
material and with less natural, more restricted methods of 
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procedure, fewer aspects are appealed to. and of these only 
the more habitual and the more ready. 

From these considerations we should expect to find that 
different kinds of music may evoke different aspects in 
the same listener, so that he comes to realize that there 
are many different ways m which he can appreciate music. 
As one of my listeners remarked, " Sometimes I listen to 
music seeing the orchestra and attending to the technique, 
sometimes enjoying visions of forests, etc., that come 
before me, sometimes paying regard to the meaning, the 
sadness, etc., of the piece *’ 

An artificial punty of t}^ may anse from the process, 
conscious or unconscious, of inhibition. We have seen, 
for example, how the character aspect may be inhibited 
by the intra-subjective aspect • instead of regarding the 
music as a personahty, the listener’s attention is directed 
to the sensations, emotions and impulses evoked in him. 
Here a ' higher ’ aspect is replaced by a ‘ lower ’ (for 
aesthetically the character aspect stands unquestionably 
higher than the intra-subjective). But the converse may 
also occur. Instead of the lower aspect being released, it 
may be controlled by higher inhibition One of my listeners 
observed, " I should have felt distinctly wretched . . . 
I very nearly let myself go.” Such higher control is 
especially exercised over the associative aspect. " I object 
to these suggestions (i.e. associations),” says another ; 
” for I find then that the music ... is not listened to for 
itself. I want to do that.” “ If I had not had to give 
introspective data,” says yet another, “ probably the 
images would have passed unnoticed.” 

4. The Objective Aspect in the Technician 

It is interesting to find that the objective aspect, in 
which the musical material is considered in reference 
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to the listener’s standard, occurs most frequently among 
those technically trained in music, who tend to adopt 
a critical attitude and are interested in the material of 
their art. Consider, for example, the reports of the 
professional musical listener, M. : "I noticed the second 
horn was too loud . . . When the second tune came with 
the 'cellos, it didn’t stand out enough.” “ I noticed 
by what simple means in these modem days he gets 
his effects ... I noticed also . . how he gathered up his 
climax by s5mcopation ” " As always m Beethoven, 
one must notice the tremendous . . . contrasts, especially 
dynamic contrasts. His crescendos always gives me 
pleasure. Beethoven makes scale passages so much 
more interesting than, say, Liszt.” “ As usual, the 
violinist uses too much vibrato . . . The sweep up the 
strings made me feel quite sick.” This person remarked, 
" I now nearly always view music from the critical 
standpoint. I conduct ; I compose. I always want 
to know how the conductor is getting effects if it is a 
new work, and what will be his rendering if it is an old 
one ... I never think of ‘ programme ’ unless it is 
suggested to me. . . To me music is never sad or joyful. 
I only get assthetic impression.” 

This highly musical person believes, then, that in 
listening to music he suppresses not merely the more 
lowly intra-subjective and associative aspects, not merely 
all personal feelings, activities and imaginations, but also 
the character aspect, in favour of the objective aspect, 
the critical, anal3dical standpoint. Now it is interesting 
to find that this very person, when he was presented 
in the experiments with tuning-fork tones, had shown 
very distinctly the character aspect, personif3nng tones 
as ” trivial ”, ” grim ”, “ mysterious ”, “ stupid ”, 

“ silly ”, “ bony ”, “ bare ”. Even in the present 
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musical experiments, a tendency towards the same 
aspect is revealed. " The cadenzas,” he remarks, 
" are rather vulgar and horrid.” " That is simply a 
piece of empty pomposity, holding you up to expect 
something beautiful, and then you get that” "The 
introductoiy solo accompaniment ... is in the last 
degree tnvial.” 

Upon the release of the character aspect even the 
associative as|>ect occasionally escapes m this listener 
from its inhibition. Thus the trivial character of the 
music suggests to him the stage. " I saw the orchestra 
and footlights.” The same escape of associations had 
occurred when he was listenmg to the tunmg-fork tones 
a " stupid ” note suggesting ” a stupid parrot ”, and a 
” materialistic ” tone, suggesting a successful tradesman. 
These associations seemed to be determined exclusively 
by recent experience. Thus the stupid parrot was 
connected with a recent visit to the " Zoo ”. The stage 
music, just mentioned, " earned me back to the time 
I heard the opening of Rimsky-Korsakow’s opera, 
Ivan the Terrible, last night.” So, too, his recognition 
of the Hebrides Overture brought up visual images 
of "a cave, rocks, seawaves ... a sea serpent poking 
its head out of the cave (suggested by the trombones), 
dancing spray, with the sun on it. “ I could draw the 
exact picture. I have been reading lately about 
Hebridean folk songs.” 

The occurrence of these associations filled M. with 
amazement. " It is not like me at all,” he protests. 
On another occasion he observes, " I opened this with 
a dog fight. . . The opening of the second part was a 
dance of savages ; (this is amazing to me) I could see 
the red and blue roimd the loin cloths. Then, I think, 
I pulled m5^f together.” In other words, he checked 
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or inhibited all tendency to association, which under 
these experimental conditions was specially favoured. 
Another listener, D., emphatically of the intra-sub jective 
t5rpe, similarly remarked, “ I always try and banish all 
imagination when listening to music.” What a contrast 
this presents to the highly artistic, but musically 
untramed listener, P., who insists, “ Music always gives 
me the sight of so many charming things. That’s why 
I like listening to it.” 

Trivial, unreal, or meretricious music is specially 
liable to evoke in imagination stage scenery, the hearer 
regarding the feelings or actions of the persons imaged 
from a distance without diaring himself in them. " I 
was up in the theatre,” reports K., ” looking down ” 
" /,” reports E., " felt no deep emotion. But there was 
much emotion in the soldiers.” " The beginning,” 
says L., ” reminded me of a stage, people commg on. 
It was trivial, theatrical.” Observe now the contrast. 
" Then it passes to out-of-doors, real, not stage-like, 
in a wood, with sunlight, a vast procession of people 
slowly moving, . with gold-coloured dresses, some 
green, all brilliant.” 

5. The Absence of Associations in the Most Unmusical 

It would be indeed surprising if the tendency to associa- 
tions were lacking in the most musical persons. For 
in all the rest of the listeners associations are present 
in a varying degree, save in C., who is ever occupied with 
his ” patterns ” and F. and G., the two most unmusical. 
Both the two latter adopt predominantly the intra- 
subjective aspect. F. allows the sounds to act physio- 
logically upon him, and it is only as a pis oiler that he 
advances reasons for his preferences from the objective 
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aspect. He does not “ trouble about the meaning ” 
of music, probably because it has none consciously 
for him (musically or otherwise). He never attends 
concerts. He hardly knows one tune from another. 
The following are samples of his reports : — “ It’s ]ust 
the kind of thing I like. But . . . why I like it, I can’t 
see. . . I didn’t hke the beginmng when the high notes 
came. I never can stand high-pitched notes . . . (Here 
he is driven to the objective aspect) . . I always hke a 

thing of low intensity, gentle : that, I feel, is a much 
better kind of thmg than a good crash of sound ... I was 
soothed almost as if asleep . . Very charmmg indeed. 

Just the kind of thmg I like ... I can’t think of any 
meaning of the slow and the qmck themes ... I shouldn’t 
trouble about the meaning.” Despite the fact that he is 
extremely unmusical and gets so little aesthetic enjoy- 
ment from music, F. shows admost invariable correct 
taste in his judgment of good and bad music 
The absence of associations in the two most unmusical 
persons is of undoubted interest in regard to the origin 
and fundaunental basis of musical enjojnnent. The 
influence of sexual experience aind of juvenile imagination 
is shown in the fact that the commonest figures evoked 
in the recorded associations were those of lovers, dancers, 
soldiers, villagers, savages, fairies, fauns, and goblins. 
Associations of sexual character occurred in eight of the 
fifteen listeners (C., E., F., H., J., K., L, O.) and 
associations of dancing in ten (A., D., E., H., J., K , 
L. M., O., P.). Six persons (A., B., J., K., M., P) 
reported associations in which a stage full of movmg 
people was presented ; six (D., H., E., L., O., P.) m 
which the scene was laid in the open air; and five 
(A., B., D., M., P.) in which the orchestra, the conductor, 
or a musical instrument appeared. Three persons 
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(A., H., K.) imagined themselves in a concert hall ; 
three (A., H., O.) in churdi. 

There can be no doubt that such associations were 
often responsible for the aesthetic enio5nnent of the 
music in these experiments Indeed, the close biological 
relation of the origin of music to sexual display and to 
movements of the body in dancing would have made 
this conclusion a prtort probable In the grossly 
tmmusical, music evokes no associations, because it 
evokes no corresponding emotion In the professional 
musician, music also evokes few or no associations, 
because he tends to inhibit them by his assumption 
of a critical, objective attitude. Among the most 
highly musical associations tend also to be repressed, 
because the music comes to be listened to for its own 
meaning and beauty, apart from the meaning and beauty 
derived from associations. In four of the five persons 
whose temperament was extremely artistic but who had 
little or no technical knowledge of music, associations 
were to a large extent replaced by symbols, e.g. of pattern, 
colour, or expanse, the activities of which, however, 
tended themselves to evoke associations. 

6. The Occurrence of Assoctattons among the Musical 

When the average person listens to music, then, 
associations are enjoyed for their own sake, adding 
enormously to the total aesthetic appreciation obtainable. 
The associations may be in themselves beautiful • they 
invite the listener to share in the beauty of a story and 
in the emotions of the persons created in his imagination. 
Among the more highly musical I find that associations 
are more particularly apt to intrude when the music 
is felt to be " stagey ", unreal, meretncious, or vulgar. 
Thus M. reports associations as the music " began to 
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get more barbaric ” and as he “ lost interest in the 
music He observes, however, “ the middle of the 
second movement (which he enjoyed) switched me o£E 
my imagery, and I returned to the pure consideration 
of the music.” 

It is by no means strange that associations should 
appear among the highly musical when music lacks 
interest or inherent beauty, whereas the less musical 
tend to appreciate music not so much on the grounds 
of its inherent beauty as for the enjoyment of the associa- 
tions evoked. The explanation depends on difference 
of aesthetic level, the levd of the musically gifted person 
standing higher than that of one averagely musical. 
So long as the former attending merely to the music, 
qua music, can maintain his high level of aesthetic enjoy- 
ment, aissociations are debarred from consciousness. 
But when for ainy reaison he fails to maintain that level, 
eg. because his aesthetic appreciation ceases, then the 
products of lower-level aspects enter, e.g. associations 
more or less incongruous with the enjoyment of beauty. 

In order that aissociations may be enjoyed for their 
beauty, either the music must be whoUy neglected, 
and the story, the imagery, the wealth of colour enjoyed 
as if it were a work of art — ^which is seldom possible — 
or the associations must blend or fuse m their general 
meanmg (on which their beauty depends) with that of the 
music. Otherwise they cam have no cesthettc value, but 
aire merely effectively toned with pleasure or displeaisure, 
or at most excite in the listener feelings of joy or distress, 
according to their cognitive or emotional content. In 
the following report from one of the listeners we see 
the distmction between unfused associations and associa- 
tions of actively aesthetic vailue which fuse with that 
of the music. 
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“ I object to these suggestions, for I find that the music 
... is not listened to for itself. But,” he continues, 
“ when the suggestions and the music absolutely blend, 
there is the completest and greatest enjoyment, greater 
than when there is music alone. They won’t blend 
here, because the dramatic scene will go on quite well, 
independently of the music.” 

To quote another example of this lack of fusion, 
" It produced,” sa5rs D., " the idea of someone trying 
to be persuasive. I wanted to know how the persuasive- 
ness would go on ... if it would succeed . . It seemed to 
be a dramatic development without any images. This 
dramatic is quite distinct from the musical development. 
They run parallel. There are two people concerned 
in the dramatic development — ^the persuader and the 
persuaded. . . There is no response to the persuasion : 
it is a failure The characters disappear ; and the music 
behaves like a Greek chorus, going over what has occurred 
m a philosophical manner ” Fusion appears to be 
here lacking between the wordless meaning of the music 
and the meaning of the imageless thoughts it evoked. 

7. The Relation of the Character Aspect to the Intra- 
subjectwe Aspect 

Is the character aspect towards music denved from 
the intra-subjective or is it independent of it ? That 
the character aspect is of higher aesthetic value than the 
intra-subjective is fairly certain. But the relationship 
between the two presents an mteresting problem. 

In the experiments with tuning-fork tones, it was 
foimd that such characters as “ jolly ”, or " high-spinted ” 
may be ascribed to a sound or a colour even under con- 
ditions when the person himself feels sad or depressed. 
As a further proof of the independence of the 
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“ characterization ” of music of the intra-sub jective 
experience to which the music gives rise, the following 
reports may be quoted. A. : “ The piece sounded 
cheerful in certain parts. But I felt in a contrary grain 
all the time ” N. . ‘ It’s aU so intensely sad. All the 
time I was wondenng whether it was cheap or not. 
I came to the conclusion that I ought to be moved. 
I was much moved by it after this conclusion. It was 
quite upsetting ; it made me feel sad. I still see the long 
funeral procession.” That is to say, the sadness of the 
listener was secondary to the sadness characterized in 
the music. So, too, another subject remarked, " I 
noticed first the moumfulness of the music and then 
its effect on me.” Or N. : "A distinctly pathetic ring 
about it. I should have fdt distinctly wretched if 
I had got regularly into it, but I keep myself from this 
at a concert. I very rarely let myself go.” Or J. : 
“ There was a note of sadness among the dancers in 
parts, a sort of regretfulness. I think this sadness 
affected me secondarily to the stage sadness.” Or 
H. : ” The music seemed as if it were joking with me : 
it made me want to smile ” 

We see then that the art material may be personalized 
and characterized as morbid, jovial, insincere, dainty, 
mystic, reckless, playful, etc., without necessarily having 
previously evoked, or consequently evoking morbid, 
jovial, etc., feelings in the hstener. The varying degree 
m which the listener may identify himself with the 
character ascribed by him to the music, is well illustrated 
by the following reports . — ^H. . " I felt the yearning 
cheiracter of the first motif,” “ a sense of tears in it — 
which was partly in the motif and partly in me" “ It 
reminded me of a time when I actually wept in listening 
to an intensely beautiful chorus, so beautiful that it 
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hurt.” Q. . " It has expressions rather in the way 
that a face has expressions. I didn’t see a face ... I 
almost personified the music as having expression, 
a shade of feeling being implied.” “ There is something 
sinister about it. It gave me a feeling that made me 
appreciate how sinister it was.” 

We have to remember that a tendency to personify 
inanimate objects is extremely primitive and deep- 
rooted. As Stout remarks,^ " The cataract or the whirl- 
pool appears a living thing to the poet in his poetic moods : 
for in these moods he ignores the fact that the water 
is behaving in accordance with certain abstract laws 
under certain given conditions. This fact is not ignored 
by the savage : it has never been reahzed by him. Hence 
what may be called a transcient play of imagmation in 
the civilized mind is the permanent and serious attitude 
of the savage mind.” If Stout had at his own disposal 
a more strongly developed character aspect, he would 
realize that it is the persistence of this so-called mark 
of the savage that leads to the aesthetic personalization 
of colours, tones, and music. 

Now it is evident that for aesthetic enjoyment to be 
perfect there must be no conflict between the feeUngs 
of the listener himself and those inherent in the character 
of the music. Nor must there be conflict between the 
character of the music and that of the persons or the 
story which the listener’s imagination may call forth. 
The need for harmony between these three factors — 
the feelings of the listener, those inherent in the character 
of the music, aind those of the persons in the story 
imagined — ^is well illustrated in the following report 
from one of the listeners. O. ; “I almost personified 
the music ... a shade of feeling being imphed. I felt 

* Manual of Psyckoloi^, 31x1 ed , 683 
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that I had had that feeling before and could sympathize 
with what the diap was tiying to explain.” Such 
sympathy and understanding must add as much to the 
conditions favouring assthetic appreciation as antipathy 
and ignorance must militate against them. E.g. A. : 
" The piece sounded cheerful in certain parts. But I 
felt in a contrary grain all the time.” Or “ I don’t 
know what the end was ... I couldn’t fit it into my 
lines of thought.” Or G. : “I couldn’t keep up with 
the more excited mood and was hence disappointed.” 

8 Symbolization of the Art Material 

In some persons, as we have seen, instead of the music 
being endowed with the characters of a human personality, 
it is symbolized in material form, e g. by dashes, prisms, 
cylinders, circles, and patterns. D. " 'The piece seemed 
represented by long and short dashes. No sense of 
extent, no feeling of areas— only contrast by dashes ” 
C. • “A fnghtfully interesting medley of sounds from 
the pattern point of view ” " 'The pattern is perhaps 

most like those of glass marbles. It is in three dimensions. 
Up and down, right and left, for progress of melody 
and thirdly, depth, i.e. volume.” " Then the pattern 
changed : the strands separated out, the lower patterns 
accentuated, the upper rippling.” "'Then came a 
pattern of a different type, beginning with zig-zags, 
obhquely transverse strands from lower left to upper 
right, going through a horizontally moving pattern.” 
” I saw a frame,” reports P., “ containing a spiral growing 
larger and smaller . . 'The spiral rotated • it had different 
coloured strands. The frame widened and narrowed, 
as the spiral changed in size.” 'There is obviously a 
close analogy between the rise and fall of pitch, the 
blending, interweaving, and segregation of different 
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simultaneous themes, the motor ehects of veuious 
rhythms and syncopations on the one hand, and the forms 
and movements of geometrical designs, on the other. 

Such tendency to ascribe form and movement to a 
series of soimds is doubtless related to the not uncommon 
endowment of sounds with colour ; one tone, one tone 
quality, one key, one word or letter or vowel appearing 
of one colour, another of another colour. The actual 
colour is in part, though probably not wholly, determined 
by early, long-forgotten, perhaps for some reason 
repressed, experiences. But the tendency for such 
coloured hearing runs in families ■ it is inherited, not 
acquired. Such colours appear in actual visual imagery 
occasionally in the replies of the listeners. Thus P. 
reports: “At the pause I see a space, a grey misty 
space, clean-cut at each end, extending from left to right. 
This visual part is there aU the time but it outlasts the 
auditory ” : i.e. when the music pauses the colour con- 
tinues. Colours may be suggested not by the sounds 
alone but by the associations to which the music gives 
rise, and they may m turn suggest other associations. 
Thus, the ]ust-mentioned " grey ” arose, explains P., 
because the music " reminds me of dawn-grey, fresh 
and nice ”. And having obtained the “ lovely grey ”, 
“ I then saw a frieze, not a real good Greek one, but a 
Thorwaldsen or a Canova fneze.” 

" Following the pattern,” says C., " is my greatest 
enjoyment in music. If I cannot foUow it, I lose the 
beauty : I lose my bearings. There is no longer meaning 
m its movement. Right or left in the pattern may be 
compared to the behindness of the past. When the 
pattern is absent, the beauty lies in its clear-cut character 
of gloom, menace, and languor and simphdty.” “ I am 
now able to distinguish the parts of the mdividual move- 
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ments. This enhances my enjo3rment. I am able to 
follow it better. It makes the pattern dearer,” He 
says that he tends to move with the pattern and is willing 
finally to surrender himself to it. Apparently his intra- 
subjective expenence is helped by the pattern to the 
full appreciation and to the aesthetic enjojnnent of the 
music. The music, then, appears to him in a form 
midway between a living person and a mechanical 
object. But when he can get no patterns of rhythmic 
or polyphonic foundation to enjoy, when, e.g. he listens 
to a simple melody or to a single tone, the character 
aspect comes to the fore with such descnptions as 
” plaintive ”, " poignant ”, “ child-like ”, “ wailing 
" I might,” he explains, “ cry out at any moment, not 
from pain or sorrow. On the contrary, I enjoy it.” 
It would appear as if the pattern or other symbolic 
figure was a half-way elaboration of the object-matter, 
not reaching to the height and the free organic 
mdependence of the character aspect, but kept low by 
the trammels of association and intra-subjective factors. 

9. The MsthetK Value of the Pragmattc and Objective 
Aspects 

The purely pragmatic and objective aspects in which 
the art material is considered m relation to its use and 
to the person’s standard of values are in themsdves 
incapable of inducing the aesthetic experience. But 
they are indirectly of great importance For the con- 
ception of a standard, although it cannot induce the 
experience of the beautiful, is of obvious use in forming 
a judgment of its aesthetic value. Thus we found that 
F., despite the scant aesthetic enjoyment he derived 
from music, invariably showed himself correct in his 
judgment between good and bad music. To treat 
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the art material as a mere inanimate object having a 
certain value on reference to the person’s standard, 
is, as we have seen, merely a last resomce in the case 
of the imtrained ; while in the case of the technician, 
it is the consequence of his absorption in the material. 
It is the refuge of the untrained in the absence of the 
potentially aesthetic aispects of character, association, 
and intra-subjective experience. It is the resource 
of the artist, in his endeavour by repression to escape 
from the influence of the other aspects, in order, it may be, 
to attain the highest appreciable beauty of music, the 
beauty of musical meaning which is inexpressible in 
any other tenns. 

The pragmatic aspect may have considerable aesthetic 
value by entering into combination with the other 
aspects. The use of materiad may readily evoke the 
intra-subjective attitude ; the appreciation of the import 
of the airt object being followed by, say, impulses to 
do something with it, or by sensory or emotional changes 
in the subject, all of which may come to have aesthetic 
significance. Lastly, the personifying process, seen m 
its full development in the chairacter aspect, may invest 
the changing melodic, rh3rthmic, and harmonic forms, 
as we have shown, with a g'MOSt-animate activity, e.g. 
of moving patterns or forms which may enhance the 
aesthetic enjoyment of the music. 

lo. The Esthetic Value of the Intra^Suljectwe Aspect 

Meaning of some sort, of course, there must be for 
the experience of beauty, amd the lowest form of meaning 
which any stimiilus taJces is just the sensations which 
it directly evokes in us. Thus the lowest kind of beauty 
is experienced when the person adopts purely the intra- 
subjective attitude, surrendering himself to the sensory. 
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emotional, and impulsive effects of the music. So long, 
however, as the listener gives himself up to the enjoy- 
ment of such experiences, all that he gets is delight or 
joy, not beauty. As BuUough rightly pomts out,^ 
a process of psychical “ distancing ” is required in order 
that any of his sensations or emotions may appear 
beautiful. One must look on them with a certain detach- 
ment, to a certain extent impersonally. He has to 
project the beauty into his sensory, emotional, or conative 
experience, instead of subjectively appreciating the 
delight or joy to which they pve rise. He has to look 
on them as a spiectator, and in some measure at least 
to regard that experience as constituting in and for itself 
a living, unitary, independent entity. 

Next, in order of development, to enjoying his own 
feelings, comes the listener’s submission to following 
the enjoyment of the feelings of others, eg. of the 
imagined performers, or, in the case of the character 
aspect, of the music itself With this must devdop 
a sympathy, more or less perfect, with the experiences 
he is following, e.g. one of my listeners, E., reperts : 
“ I cannot feel emotion in listening to music, unless 
I feel that I am moving in the same emotional attitude 
as the persons (imaged)." And B. observes ; " Then 
a long pause which seemed annoyed and confused. 
I participated in the annoyance and confusion. Then 
a revolt. Then once again he subdued them. Peace 
and triumph seemed to reign. . . But I had no feeling 
in m5rself of success.” 

How frequently the p)erson tends to identify his feelings 
with those of the creatures of his imagination, while 
listening to music, is well illustrated by the following 
quotations. J. : "I got the impression of people dancing, 

^ Bnftsk Journal of Psychol., 1912, v, 87-118. 
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I think, on the stage. I saw the moving figures — ^young 
people of both sexes. It struck me as a representation 
of a dance in the open air. There was a note of sadness 
among the dancers, a sort of regretfulness. I think 
that the sadness afiected me and came secondarily to 
the stage sadness.” Or again : “ I saw one person 

alone to start with, asking for or expecting others to 
come and gradually a great crowd came running 
towards him. I distinctly felt I wanted to move 
with them.” 

Complete surrender may mduce a state of transport 
or ecstasy. My Japanese listener E. reports : ” Some- 
times I lose m3^1f in the music . I am unconscious 
and forgetful of m3reelf.” Another, K., reports . ” I felt 
the effect of being carried away, partly emotional, partly 
strain and tenseness of body.” But the surrender must 
be under voluntary control, or, as another of the hearers 
says : ” I distrust them (the noisy parts) rather as an 
attempt to carry me away by mere force.” 

Complete surrender is incompatible with aesthetic 
enjoyment. This, as we have already suggested, depends 
on a certain detachment of the art material from one's 
Self, so that the object is judged to be itsdf beautiful. 
That beauty may be attached to sensations, feelings, 
etc., is indicated by the following extracts from the 
notes of E. : " The special feeling I get from music 
makes it beautiful. It gives me a tender poetic feeling, 
almost pity.” Or as another, H., explains : " Certain 
short phrases gave me quite a beautiful thrill, localized 
in the diaphragm — ^like the feeling that early morning 
bri^tness gives one.” When those feelings are re- 
garded as livmg entities ffx>m the standpoint of an 
onlooker, they may be deemed beautiful as objects of 
experience. 
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II. The Esthetic Value of the Meanttig of Music 

So, too, the beauty of music may be derived from the 
story it suggests. " There she is,” sa5rs P., “ the little 
fairy. A sentimental sort of pantomime for children. . . 
Children dancing — not grown-ups. . . Man dressed in 
red with feather plumes. Don’t you see the fairies ? 
Yes. It’s a sylvan sort of thing.” No wonder that she 
asserts, “ Music always ^ves me the sight of so many 
charming things. That’s why I like listening to it.” 
" I generally try,” says E. similarly, “ to make a story 
out of a piece.” 

The meaning of the music may be also expressed more 
generally, with reference to our affective “ attitudes ”. 
Thus B. reports : " An insistent questioning and perhaps 
an unsatisfactory reply. . . A muffled knock which is 
disregarded. Then it took more definitely the form of 
someone’s conscience being appealed to in vain. . . It 
Came in words ‘ You know you should ’. Then with 
‘ Can’t you see I can’t do it ? ’ All quite impersonal. 
The man had yielded to the temptation, but had not 
succeeded in quelling his conscience. Still the voice 
of menace came pricking out during the enjo5mient.” 

We have already alluded to the need for appreciatmg 
sincerity and genuineness in music. An illustration 
may be quoted from O., who remarks, "... in the middle 
its expression changed to being true to life, real stuff, 
though I did not fully understand it.” And from E., 
" I felt that there was no reality in it. It was a mere 
mechanical imitation . . . like a painting imitating a 
great master.” 

The importance of finding one or other of such meanings, 
before aesthetic experience is possible for some persons, 
is exemplified by such reports as B. : “ No central 
idea in it. Never knew where I was ” ; and E. : ” Too 
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much bothered about finding meaning to be able to see 
any beauty." In default of any other meaning, a subject 
is liable to revert to the more primitive forms of the 
imagination. “ The whole,” says one listener, " has 
no meaning in the least to me. I don’t understand it. 
I am catching hold of any image I can get.” 

The more completely the meaning is concerned with 
the listener’s notions of utility, the more impossible 
is it per se to get aesthetic appreciation. Whether we 
consider an art object well or ill-fitted to express its 
purpose, win not detennine in us an experience of beauty. 
If we find it ill-fitted, this will debar us from readily 
experiencing beauty in it. If we find it well-fitted 
to express its purpose, our experience of beauty may be 
enhanced by our admiration and wonder. But the 
realization of appropriateness or perfection alone will 
not suffice to evoke an aesthetic experience. Nor will 
the mere following of analysis and appreciation of musical 
form. The object of beauty must be regarded not as a 
satisfactory piece of man-made mechanism, but ais a 
living organic whole, without direct reference to our 
own value and use of it. 

But there is ailways a meaning in music, apart from 
what may be obtained from feelings, stories, actions, 
colours, patterns, and language. Recognition of this 
fact becomes clearer with the development of musical 
appreciation. “When I see the pictures (the images 
evoked) they take up almost all my attention,” protests 
M., “ so that I have the feeling ‘ Dear me ' I'm not 
listening ’, and then I get back to the music." So too, 
C., objects : “ I cannot . . . conceive music saying any- 
thing,” and another, H., explains : “ Music has a meaning, 
but always in musical tones. I couldn’t put it into 
words. It always irritates me to be asked to do this.” 
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It is clear that when there is a possibility of so many 
different sources of meaning, some present in conscious- 
ness, other inhibited, but each tending to some particular 
response on the part of the listener, there must be a 
general harmony between these various meanings for 
aesthetic enjo3rment to reach its climax. Likewise 
there must arise the ability to grasp the musical piece 
as a whole. Whereas painting is presented in space, 
music is presented in time. Whereas we seldom find 
that parts of a painting are beautiful, in music we are 
apt to get aesthetic experience here and there ; and it is 
only after the highest flight of S5mthesis that we can find 
enjo3nnent in the beauty of the music as a whole. “ I 
felt,” says H., " the whole piece as one. I felt the 
player conceived it as a whole.” ” This part,” says 
another, K., ” jarred and worried me, because it didn’t 
seem to fit in with the other.” A third listener complains, 
" I haven’t grasped it ais a whole.” ” Not an autistic 
whole,” is the criticism of a fourth listener, J. ” I 
thought,” says yet another, ” of the general shape amd 
balance of the whole. . . I liked the contrast of the two 
sections.” " Making notes,” objects D., ” made me 
only see the piece in bits.” 

12. The Importance of Distance 
We can see now how the various aspects which we have 
distinguished in the listener may each play a part in 
the awaireness of beauty, and how the different funda- 
mental connexions of music, with courtship, with dancing, 
and with rudimentary language, may each contribute 
to aesthetic enjoyment. These different connexions 
may be differently stressed in different persons to-day, 
so that one tends specially to sexual, another to dramatic, 
another to verbal associations with music. But we come 
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to recognize that, apart from these connexions, music 
may be appreciated for its own inherent beauty, that 
is to say, apart from its sensuous, emotional or conative 
influences and from associations, symbols, and products 
of " animistic ” characterizations. The one common 
and essential attitude required for aesthetic enjo3mient 
is one of detachment. The listener must view the music, 
as BuUough rightly insists, from a certain psychical 
" distance ”. If that distance be excessive, as occurs in 
listening for the first time to exotic music or to other 
unfamiliar styles of music, the person feels too remote 
to get, as it were, to grips with the art material. It is 
over-distanced. On the other hand, it is under-distanced, 
when he surrenders himself whoUy to its influence in 
such a way that he is a more or less passive instrument 
played upon by the music, without pa3dng any regard 
to his sensations, images, emotions, or impulses, save 
in so far as they have immediately personal and 
" practical ” import. 

13. The Importance of the “ Mystic " Feehng 
There are three main lines of activity which take us 
away from the purely practical, everyday aspect of our 
experiences. The simplest and most primitive is play. 
This fundamentally consists in giving a fictitious value 
to our motor behaviour. The second is phantasy, 
in which, eis in day-dreaming, wrapped up in our Selves, 
we allow our imagination full play, regardless of the 
realities of our environment. The third consists in 
mystical experience in which we lose the normal awareness 
of our own individuahty, and of its relation to our 
surroundings. The ecstasies (active and passive) of 
love and religion afford the most striking and undoubted 
instances of this kind of experience — the lost relation 
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of the Self to its environment. I believe that our 
experience of beauty alwa3rs partakes in some degree of 
this mystical or ecstatic character. Nowhere in art 
or nature as in music do we more keenly feel this 
“ uplifting of the soul ” as we term it, or as we may 
come to term it, this “ uplifting of the unconscious ”. 
But the mystical or ecstatic feehng must not be allowed 
to go too far ; otherwise we are carried away beyond 
our ability to experience beauty. On the other hand, 
unless we do, in however small degree, surrender our 
practical, everyday attitude that defines the relation 
of ourselves to our environment, unless we feel ourselves 
in that mysterious poetical atmosphere, I do not believe 
that beauty can be esqierienced, whether in music, 
painting, sculpture, architecture, or dancing ; whether 
in imagination, in a mathematical problem or in a purdy 
sensory or emotional experience. 



CHAPTER III 


TYPES OF LISTENERS. GENETIC CONSIDERATIONS 

Otto Ortmann 

The problem of analyzing and classifying responses to 
music into tjrpes, is at the same time intensely interesting 
and notoriously difficult. It is interestmg because every 
concert-goer has had, at one time or another, personal 
experience with it ; and it is difficult because of the 
immensely complex nature of the human organism. The 
history of the problem is nch in incoordinated data, 
poor in clear-cut conclusions. This is to be expected from 
the nature of the case. For we cannot well separate 
the problem of musical enjoyment from some treatment 
of general aesthetics, attributes of sensation, psychology 
of rh3d;hm, harmony, melody; physiology, and numerous 
other phases, an inclusion of which would extend our 
treatment to the dimensions of a comprehensive general 
psychology of music, and an exclusion of which condenses 
the treatment to a necessarily fragmentary and somewhat 
inconclusive presentation. The former is impossible here, 
the latter inadvisable. Accordingly, a middle course is 
followed in this study. The readiness with which concrete 
examples of different kinds of response to music can be 
gathered, and the adaptability of the problem to the 
introspective method, accoimt, probably, for the pre- 
dominance of inductive method used by numerous 
investigators of this fidd. The difficulty encountered 
with this method is in the enormously complex 
experiences which cannot easily be traced to the original 
38 
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stimulus; and yet a knowledge of the original stimvilus is 
necessary if the analysis is to be complete. In this respect 
the deductive procedure may be better. This furnishes 
us with a comprehensive basis of general experience, of 
which the experience derived from music is but one fonn, 
and thus supplies us with a broader source-material 
than would otherwise be possible. Therefore, types will 
be classified according to their general psychological 
levd, rather than to then specific character. Obviously, 
such an analysis will not always permit a classification 
mto concrete t5^pes ; but, on the other hand, it will 
embrace all types of experiences, and thereby avoid the 
necessity of adding new t 57 pes to the list. If such an 
analysis is correct, it will have to include all the types 
already established, whether by investigation in the 
psychological laboratory or in everyday observation. 
And the availability for, and application of these data 
to the plan will then serve as a test of the adequacy 
of the analysis. 

Many classifications of how persons differ in then- 
responses to a certain stimulus or situation have been 
made. Many more are possible. Each classification has 
its advantages and its disadvantages, depending upon 
the particular point of view adopted. Some general 
classifications into two t3q)es are . objective-subjective ; 
knowing-feeling ; intellectual-emotional ; physiological- 
psychological ; anal3dic-synthetic ; reasoning-intuitive ; 
trained-untrained. Other classifications are : enumerative, 
observational, emotional, erudite ; or sensational, physio- 
logical, emotional, objective, character; or anal3dic, 
motor, imaginative, emotional. Many of the classifications 
mentioned represent difierences in terms only, for example, 
the knowing-feeling, and the intellectual-emotional 
division. In fact, this distinction between the knowing 
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and the feeling is not only the most frequently found 
distinction in the classification of types made under control 
conditions, but represents also the most popular classifica- 
tion among musicians and laymen. The familiar sentence : 
“ his technique is flawless, but his playing lacks feeling ” 
is the typical expression of this distinction. But a 
classification into two such t3rpes is too general to serve 
the purposes of an adequate analysis. The physiological- 
psychological classification, generally speaking, represents 
about the same distinction, in popular parlance, as does 
the objective-subjective. In ah these classifications, the 
subjective or feeling aspect is often intended to cover 
a vague, unanalyzable experience : the so-caUed intuitive 
response. But if we admit intuition, further anal5^is is 
useless. Moreover, it can be shown that what we cah 
intuition is a very rapidly executed objective response, the 
separate stages of which we were conscious of when the 
response was originaUy being acquired. We shah, there- 
fore, as far as possible, avoid these and similar difficulties 
by considering types of responses, not as separate entities, 
mutually exclusive, but as stages in a continuous general 
process. 

In our responses to objective stimuli, fairly definite 
psychological processes are involved, such as sensation, 
perception, memory and imagination. Although, as a 
result of the integrative action of the nervous system, as 
weU as of the continuity of experience, these processes 
are not sharply differentiated, yet they convey a sufficiently 
definite meaning to make them serviceable for our purpose. 
Since auditory experiences are one form of general 
experience, and since a musical response is one form of 
auditory experience, the psychological principles under- 
l3dng our responses to music are the sa m e as those which 
underlie human responses in general. The importance 
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of conceiving the response to music as one form of 
response in general, inseparably bound up with the latter, 
cannot well be over-emphasized. This is our starting-point. 

If response to music, then, be a form of general response 
and based upon the same principles as general response, 
a plan for t3npes of response is given in the plan of general 
response accepted by general psychology. From this 
plan I shall select three processes : sensation, perception, 
and imagination as best adapted to an analysis of our 
problem. Again it is advisable to warn against a con- 
ception of these types as absolutely fixed and clearly 
differentiated entities. Human behaviour does not 
work that way. Nevertheless, the types mentioned have 
a sufficiently widespread application to class them as 
differentials. 

AU experience may be divided into two classes: 
auditory and non-auditory. Strictly speaking, a non- 
auditory experience cannot be said to be musical, but 
that it has a function in music, and a highly important 
one, will be indicated in a later chapter.^ Whatever may 
be the psychological complex operating in our enjoyment 
of music, it is by no means limited to the field of audition 
for its sensoiy matenal. Many factors in the musical 
experience simply cannot be explained on auditory bases. 

Each of the two general classes, auditory and non- 
auditory may next be divided into the three types 
mentioned : sensorial, perceptual, imaginal. Bnefly 
described, the sensorial response is limited to the 
unsystematized and ungrouped sensory material ; the 
perceptual to the organized or grouped sensory material 
immediately present objectively to sense ; and the 
imaginal to the re-creation of this perceptive material 
through memory activity, or the creation of newly 
* Chapter XIII. 
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elaborated and varied material through the action of 
so-called productive imagination. 

Auditory-Response 

Sensorial Type 

The basis of the sensorial t}^ of auditory response is 
the raw sensory material. Responses of the sensorial 
t3rpe are limited entirely to what is given m the auditory 
stimulus itself ; and this stimulus is restricted here to a 
single tone, or an unanalyzed chord. The characteristics 
of such a stimulus are, in audition: pitch, intensity, 
duration, and quality, and whatever sensorial factor we 
find, must be explained as a result of the effects of these 
characteristics. 

The psychology of the sensorial-response type is 
characterized chiefly by the absence of higher units. Each 
stimulus is experienced as a separate umt ; it is unaffected 
by the preceding stimulus and is without effect upon the 
succeeding stimulus. The character of the stimulus is 
thus independent of its environment, and although a pure 
type of sensorial experience is only theoretically existant, 
yet this type is frequently hnked with others, and hence 
contributes to the general experience. In fact, when 
the single stimulus occupies the focus of attention and 
there is but little fringe, the sensorial response actually 
determines the effect. A discord is unpleasant, because it 
is not associated with its successors, either in imagery 
or in perception, an association which readily modifies 
or alters the feeling-tone if the particular chord succession 
is a progression from greater to less complexity of tone- 
form.^ For a similar reason, the pleasantness attached to 
many high tones through their pitch environment, is lost 
to the sensorial t5q)e of response, which knows no environ- 
ment. In other words, the pleasantness-unpleasantness 

1 O Ortmann, " The Sensorial Basis of Mnsic Appreciation " . 
Comparattv4 Psychology, vol u, no 3, June, 1922 
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effects of the attributes of tone : pitch, intensity, duration, 
and quality that may be present, remain unmodified by 
the operation of any higher mental processes. The 
sensorial response IS essentially physiological. Accordingly 
we should expect to find it in animals, in young children, 
and to a less degree, perhaps, in unsophisticated adults. 

Concemmg animals, reliable information is meagre. 
The common observation that dogs howl when certain 
tones are played or sung is one instance of ph3rsiological 
feehng-tone. Such tones if produced forte will result in 
a more vivid effect than if produced ptano, and the 
original selection of a particular pitch depends, among 
other thmgs, upon resonance properties of the animal's 
ear. The effect of resonance upon feeling-tone is a 
two-fold one. If the tone is weak, resonance re-enforces 
it, and raises it to a moderate dynamic degree, which 
can be shown to be a change from unpleasantness to 
pleasantness. If, on the other hand, the tone is moderately 
loud, resonance increases it to the loud extreme, which is 
a change from pleasantness to unpleasantness. The extent 
to which resonance increases the tonal impleasantness 
can readily be demonstrated. If the closely cupped 
hand be placed around the external ear so as to act as a 
resonator, and the high tones of a piano be played rather 
loudly, a region of tone will be found at which the sensation 
becomes decidedly painful. This tonal selection, the 
Eigentdne of Helmholtz, although it mtroduces a modifica- 
tion in the more general distribution of feeling-tone already 
mentioned, remains none the less proof of the physio- 
logical pleasantness or unpleasantness of tonal sensation, 
apart from all association. 

The relative pleasantness of the middle pitch, duration, 
and intensity series, when compared with the extremes, 
is diown in the responses of young children to tones. 
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In order to secure some experimental data of this 
distribution of feelmg-tone, three series of tones were 
given, and the children’s preferences noted. Three 
pitches C„ C^, and C* were selected and were played on 
a grand-piano in good condition. Middle C (c^) was then 
given three times, once fff, once ntf, and once ppp. Middle 
C was also sounded for fifteen seconds, three seconds, and 
about one-tenth of a second for duration differences 
Seventy pupils of various ages were tested. They were 
asked which of the three stimuli of each series they liked 
best, which least The order m which the stimuli were 
given was from low to high, from loud to soft, and from 
long to short. In order to check the influence of order 
on the judgment the order was varied. The results show 
a minimal effect of order on this tjrpe of judgment. The 
following tables show the distribution of feeling-tone as 
found m this test ; — 



In all the tables the marked preference for stimuli 
near the middle of each primary series is evident. Of the 
children tested, the older ones found it very difficult to 
make a distinction. Their responses, in many instances, 
were less spontaneous and less certain. In a particular 
group of fourteen pupils, ten showed the normal sensorial 
affective response, and four did not. These four were all 
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over fourteen years old and have had several years of 
musical instruction, as a result of which their auditory 
associations are already developed. “ I cannot say which 
I like best, I like them all ” ; “ It all depends upon what 
the tone is meant to represent,” are some of the typical 
answers received. Many of these older children asked for 
repetitions, others remarked that they probably would 
not reply in the same way if the test were given them 
again. Whenever a preference for either extreme was 
shown by a younger child — a response which was met with 
but seldom — an explanation was demanded, and this 
brought to light that in each case associations were 
functioning. “ I like low tones, always did ; they remind 
me of church bells, that’s why.” ” I like the short tone, 
because it reminded me of a cute httle elf giving a jump.” 
Several children were asked why they disliked the very 
long tone, or why they hked it least. ” It’s tiresome ” ; 
" it’s monotonous ” ; “I get tired listenmg to the same 
thmg.” For the very soft one : “ Too hard to hear ” ; 
” I could hardly hear it ” ; “ Didn’t know li I really heard 
it.” These remarks illustrate the elements of fatigue and 
strain associated respectively with great duration and 
minimal intensity. In givmg such a test as this, it is 
necessary to use extremes of the series. A soft tone mstead 
of a barely audible tone will naturally show a much 
greater percentage of preference, since the strain of 
attention is materially reduced. Thus a group of five 
pupils preferred the soft tone to the m/ tone when the 
former was played quite softly and yet readily audibly, 
because ” it is so nice and soft But this preference 
vanished as soon as a ppp tone was substituted 
The sensorial effect is more interestingly shown in 
responses to consonance and dissonance. In fact, neither 
the sophistication which normal adulthood of to-day 
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necessarily brings with it, nor several years of musical 
training, which, as we shall see, leads away from the 
sensorial effect, is able to wipe out this typically funda- 
mental response. Table IV represents the results obtained 
for twelve classes of persons. Isolated intervals, separated 
by sufficient pauses, were used as stimuli. They were 
played at a moderate intensity, in the middle pitch 
region, upon a well-tuned grand-piano, without the 
use of the pedal. Duration of each stimulus was about 
three seconds. The subjects responded in terms of 
marked pleasantness, moderate pleasantness, neutral 
affective-tone (if such exists), moderate unpleasantness 
and marked impleasantness. The twelve classes represent 
selected groups in so far as all were music students; 
they represent unselected groups m so far as they include 
persons ranging in age from seven to adulthood ; m 
musical training from o to 5 years ; and m musical talent 
from very superior to very mferior. 


Tablb IV 


Marked Moderate 
Pleasant- Pleasant- 
Interval. ness. ness. 

% % 

Octave 38 48 

Perf. 4th 14 43 

Mm. 6th 22 43 

Maj. 7th 01 02 

Maj. 3rd 43 47 

Mm. 7th 05 24 

Maj. and 03 18 

Maj. 6th 21 35 

Mm. 2nd 00 01 

Aug 4th 16 43 

Perf. 3th II 40 

Mm. 3rd 34 32 


Neutral 

Tone. 

% 

II 

25 


07 

28 

27 
*7 
06 

23 

28 
09 


Moderate Marked 
Un- Un- 
pleasant. pleasant. 

% % 

02 01- 

14 04 

I* 03 

28 38 

02 01- 

33 10 

28 24 

06 01 

18 75 

14 02 

18 03 

04 01 


Weighting the marked pleasantness and marked 
unpleasantness effects loo per cent, and arranging the 
intervals in the order pleasantness-unpleasantness, we 
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get the following distnbution; major third, octave, 
minor third, major sixth, minor sixth, augmented fourth, 
perfect fourth, perfect fifth, minor seventh, major second, 
major seventh, minor second. This is substantially in 
agreement with the investigations of other writers. In 
fact, it is this distnbution of feeling-tone that gives rise 
to some rules of harmonic progression. 

In spite of the fact that numerous sources of error creep 
into such a test, such as the characteristic diminuendo 
quahty of the ‘piano tone, the effects of after-images, 
the anticipatory judgment, memory response, and local 
conditions, the distribution of feeling-tone in Table TV 
is much too pronounced and too closely in agreement 
with the facts of physiology and physics, to be explained 
on other than tonal grounds. The constancy with which 
this distnbution is met is shown in Table V, which 
contains the percentile distnbution of the total judgments 
of each class, the various classes representing marked 
differences m subject material. These individual differences, 
however, fail to produce any marked deviation in feeling- 
tone from the distnbution already found. 

XABUt V 

Pleasant. NentraL Unpleasant. 

% % % 

53 i6 31 

46 19 35 

47 18 35 

50 19 31 

46 19 35 

57 16 27 

52 17 31 

50 21 29 

50 19 31 

57 *6 27 

48 21 31 

59 18 23 

31 3 28 3 30 5 

not arranged in this table m grades of any kmd.) 
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The main conclusion to be drawn from these tables 
is that in the sensory material for audition there is a 
distribution of feeling-tone which is relatively constant, 
and m itself, may influence any response to tones, whether 
the latter be presented singly or m the complex forms of 
music. Tliis affective characteristic of the tonal stimulus 
is, other things being equal, mdependent of the mdividual. 
It is present for all t}q)es of auditory effects, though it 
enters into them m various degrees. Genetically, it is 
the most fundamental type of response, smce it is, at 
least to a larger degree than the t3q)es to be described 
later, more general, formmg an essential part of many 
responses and some part of aU responses 

In spite of this general physiolc^cal basis, however, 
the sensorial effect is not entirely independent of past 
experience. The affective character of the auditory 
stimulus changes for the mdividual, although the change 
is slow. This is a necessary result of the essentially 
physiological basis of this response. Varied effect, or its 
equivalent : organic adaptation, which is a fundamental 
characteristic of aU animeil behaviour, is responsible 
for this change A stimulus, not harmful to the 
organism, becomes mdifferent ; and with indifference it 
assumes a neutral affective-tone. Or, a complexity of 
tone-form at first necessitatmg organic strain for its 
adequate registration, may, through many repetitions 
and organic adaptation, involve less and less stram, at 
the same time mcreasmg in pleasantness. Thus it is 
that chords, which at first are decidedly unpleasant, grow 
less unpleasant as they are heard again and again. (This 
change must not be confused with the change that they 
undergo when responded to as a part of their environment ) 
Several hundred repetitions, covering a penod of one 
week, were necessary to change the originally shghtly 
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unpleasant feeling-tone of this combination 

into a neutral tone for a seven-year-old child ; two 
months of practice on a piano composition containing 
this progression : — 




changed it from an unpleasant stimulus to a decidedly 
pleaseuit one for a seventeen-year-old pupil. Three 
years of acquaintance with modem harmony changed 
a teacher from an opponent to a warm admirer of modem 
harmony ; ten years did the same for another teacher ; 
five years for a third The change in sensorial-effect 
witnessed in pupils as they contmue their music study 
IS an observation which most experienced teachers have 
made One must be careful, however, m making a 
diagnosis, since in many mstances the change may result 
less from altered sensorial response than from the 
substitution of a higher form of response for the sensorial 
form. A real change in sensorial effect is given by the 
historical development of music m which the develop- 
ment and application of harmony, apart from all questions 
of chord successions, form an unbroken progress from 
simple to complex ratio Physiologically, this progress 
is equivalent to a transition from simple to complex 
sensation-form 

The sensorial response, then, is the typical response 
of young children, untrained adults, and untalented 
pupils. Of twelve adults, whose musical association 
was of a most limited kind, all found thirds and sixths 
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agreeable when compared to seconds or sevenths , a 
distribution which remained also when chords, mstead of 
separate intervals, were played 

Accordingly, we should expect to find sensonal 
pleasantness predominating markedly in popular music 
A glance through this kind of musical literature will 
show this predominance Thirds and sixths abound from 
" Feather your Nest ”, “ I’d love to Fall Asleep and 
Wake Up in My Mammy’s Arms ”, " Louisiana ”, to the 
Italian Opera of Bellini and Donizetti (for example 
the sextette from ' ‘ Lucia ”) . Among other things, sensonal 
pleasantness of interval and chord structure is one 
determinant of the populanty of a composition And 
probably the real cause for the popularity also of such 
pieces as Dvorak’s ” Humoresque ”, the “ BacaroUe ” 
from the Tales of Hoilmann, “ Holy Night,” and 
" Juanita " is to be found in the emphasis placed upon 
thirds and sixths m these compositions. The affective 
tone of the unassociated musical stimulus is one source 
of musical enjo5rment 

But, although the sensonal response is typical for the 
general untrained class, it is not entirely absent in the 
response of even the most specialized group, the pro- 
fessional-musican group Kreisler or Thibaut need but 
draw a smgle down bow, Galli-Curci but sustain a single 
tone for sheer beauty of tone to become operative m 
the response of the musician. A vocal teacher, upon 
hearing a famous bantone sustain a smgle tone in a 
production of Rigoletto, exclaimed • " That tone alone 
is worth the pnce of admission ” Again, when a sudden 
fortissimo breaks up any associative scheme which is 
functioning for the trained listener, the effect is essentially 
sensorial, forced in this instance by the intensity of the 
stimulus. And this is natural, since whenever a complex 
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effect IS present, its auditory basis is an objective stimulus 
which never really loses its pnonty claim upon the 
attention of the organism 

The predominant form of attention m the sensorial 
response is the non-voluntary or spontaneous form. 
Involuntary attention is present whenever extreme stimuli 
call it forth Non-voluntary attention predominates 
because of the essentially pleasant nature of the stimulus , 
for however unpleasant certain tonal stimuli may be, 
taken collectively, the pleasant outweigh the unpleasant 
Normally there are more consonances than dissonances 
m the average composition , more tones of medium 
pitch and mtensity are used than tones of either extreme 
of the two series In fact, when this preponderance of 
pleasantness is destroyed, music ceases to attract the 
sensonal type of hstener The essential urge for this 
tj^ IS physiological pleasantness, resulting from the 
natures of separate stimuli When these cease to be 
pleasant, voluntary attention, this earhest and most 
fundamental form of attention, ceases to function 

It IS not to be wondered at, then, why a child does not 
relish a Bach Fugue, or the average laymen a later work 
of Ravel The attractiveness of these works lies elsewhere 
than m phjreiological pleasantness or its objective 
equivalent phjrsical moderation Appreciation of such 
works demands the higher types of response which we 
have yet to consider Sensonal response is characterized 
by a minimum amoimt of mental effort , and the pleasure 
in this effect is withm as easy reach of the moron as of 
the intellectually supenor This distmction explains 
why the average non-musical person finds pleasure m 
listening to music which the musician terms banal and 
commonplace It explams the prevalence of popular 
music, partly that of jazz and the spontaneity of response 
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of many musical audiences to compositions of a so<alled 
lighter vein. In pamting, we find the counterpart of 
sensorial response in preference for simple colour; on 
the stage we find it in the cheap melodrama ; in hterature, 
in the popular novel. The sensorial type of response is 
not to be deprecated as a device of the devil. Music can, 
in itself, be neither good nor bad. The sensorial response 
is a psychological necessity ; it forms the sole t3rpe of 
response of which man originally is capable. Training 
and education may lead away from it, but it remains 
the absolutely indispensable source upon which all later 
developments depend 

Perceptual Type 

The perceptual response may be described as the 
interpretation of the sensorial effect The sensorial effect 
is essentially concerned with qualities, which explains 
its marked affectiveness. In its pure form it contains 
httle else than the pleasant-unpleasant distribution. The 
perceptual response, on the other hand, is concerned with 
auditory things : progression, sequence, motive, phrase, 
form, outline, contrast, ascent, descent, movement, and 
many others. Both types have a common basis 
in sense-organ stimulation, in which respect they are 
marked off rather definitely from the types yet to be 
considered. The basic difference between the perceptual 
and the sensonal responses is the presence in the former 
and the absence m the latter of relationships. The 
sensorial response represents a single impression upon 
consciousness. In the perceptual response, the effect of 
each separate stimulus is determined by its environment. 
What has preceded the present stimulus leaves its 
influence upon it A tone now becomes a part of a 
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melody, a chord becomes a part of a tonality, and a 
phrase becomes part of a form. 

The psychological basis of the perceptu2il type of 
reaction is given m the psychology of higher-units. 
Consciousness never consists of one absolutely clear 
impression Instead, it combmes with one most clear 
impression many others of less degrees of clearness. 
These latter constitute the so-called frmge of consaous- 
ness Reaction m higher units produces for consciousness 
the spatial and temporal senes. The prime essential for 
a psychological series is an overlapping or at least a 
linking of one stimulus with the next. Stimulation 
separately produced physically, are grouped m conscious- 
ness mto a psychological mut. The pnnciples upon which 
the formation of higher units depends are the principles 
of the various tjrpes of association 

Accordingly, we speak of the span of consciousness 
In the sense here used, this spzui is restncted to stimuli 
objectively present, and hence excludes the operation 
of memory proper and of ims^mation. The span is 
determined entirely by the objective stimulus, and may 
be descnbed as a cortical after-image. It is the equivalent, 
m a way, of the specious present of James. Thus per- 
ception IS used m its narrow psychological sense, and not 
m the wider popular sense in which it may be entirely 
independent of sense-organ stimulation. ITie requisites 
for the perceptual reaction, thus understood, are a senes 
of objective stimuli and s3mthesis of these mto a smgle 
unit of consciousness. Stated in musical terms, this 
means that the reaction to an auditory stimulus is 
determined by preceding and succeeding auditory stimuh. 
A tone is reacted to as part of its environment, the 
E m the progression C-D-E is a different E than that 
in the progression C#-I>-E. 
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Evidence in support of the reality of the auditory- 
perceptual t5T)e of response falls into three classes : 
general psychological, musical-histoncal, and experi- 
mental Since perception is a form of reaction in general, 
that IS to say, since it functions m other sense depart- 
ments, and since audition is but one form of sensory 
response, this m itself strongly suggests perceptual 
response to music. In fact, an adequate psychology of 
music will have to permit apphcation of its principles 
to other sensory fields. The musical-historical evidence 
IS found in the selectiveness shown by composers and 
m the treatises on harmony Melody, harmony and 
rh5d:hm, the three elements of artistic music are all per- 
ceptive terms Melody can be present in consciousness 
only if the response to a first tone carries over mto the 
response of a second tone Harmony, in its artistic form, 
exists only if a preceding chord leads into a succeeding 
chord , and rhythm exists only when the time distances 
between at least three pulses are given. This leads to an 
important conclusion that any effect involving the 
attributes of melody, harmony, or rhythm, is basically 
a perceptual effect Without perception there can be no 
melody, no harmony, no rhjrihm The rule of melodic 
and harmonic succession, and of rh5d;hmic diversity have 
been formulated as a result of the existence of perceptual 
reaction If the chord progression G-H-I-J-K is good, 
and that of K-J-I-H-G is poor, musically, and if each 
chord separately is acceptable, then the order is the only 
reason for makmg the distmction Order means series, 
and senal response, we saw, is perceptual response The 
restrictions placed upon connexions of triads and other 
chords, the rules for sixth-chord successions, the distinc- 
tion between the passing four-sixth chord and the 
cadential four-sixth chord, are entirely the result of our 
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responding to tones perceptually The musical madequacy 
of any fixed S3retem of figured bass is thus shown. A chord 
has as many musical functions as it has environments , 
a tone as many as it has neighbouring tones But as in 
consciousness there is a difference in clearness in the 
elements of the higher-unit, so, in audition, not all tones 
or chords will have equal importance in the perceptual 
response. Principahty and subordination, or relativity, 
IS at the basis of all musical theory and practice, from 
the psychology of Lipps, Wemmann, Bingham, and 
Meyer, to the treatises of Goetschius, Robinson, Hull, 
and Strube ; from the rh3dhm of Bolton, Squire, 
Meumann, to that of Bucher, Hauptmann, and Riemann , 
from the harmony of Rameau, Helmholtz, and Stumpf, 
to that of d’lndy, Debussy, and Scnabm. All these 
theones and their application reflect the widespread 
operation of perceptual response 
The experimental evidence for this type of response is 
found m the recorded effects upon persons as well as m 
their introspections. When tones are given on the piano 
in non-tonality, that is to say, in an unfamiliar environ- 
ment, and when these tones follow one another at the 
rate of approximately one per second, the memory span, 
or the number of tones that is held as a umty in conscious- 
ness vanes from two, for very young and auditonally 
weak persons, to six and seven for older or talented 
persons When a single tone is given and followed by 
other tones in unfamiliar tonality at the rate of one per 
second, with a pause of a second between, the penod 
through which it is judged same as or different than has 
been found to vary from five seconds to twenty-one and 
over, according to the memory span of the particular 
person. The span for rhythmic patterns depends upon 
the particular patterns used, the tempo, and the method 
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of presentation. When a quarter note has the duration 
of one hailf-second, the span for a certain series of patterns 
has been found to vary from 

j j n j e.^ 

when the rh5^hms are given without accent 
The mfluence of environment upon a single stimulus 
is illustrated when an attempt is made to secure a test 
for harmomc memory span The results of such a test 
indicate, beyond any doubt, that the effect is not purely 
harmonic, but contains, m many cases, a melodic dis- 
crimination on which the judgment is based Thus m a 

chord group such as the following 

the sequence is marked for a number of persons, by the 

melody 

That such modes of response were used, was shown not 
only by the collective distribution of the answers, but also 
by individual replies of mature persons, who hummed the 
melodic line when asked to hum what they had heard 
In comparing melodies such as 



individuals frequently respond to the fifth tone, instead 
of to the fourth tone as the changed tone The size 
of the interval between the fourth and the fifth tone m 
the second example, marked in comparison to the remain- 
ing mtervals of this melody, is the basis for judgment, 
as is shown by the introspections obtamed “ It was 
separated more from the first four tones " , " the melody 

jumped at this point,” are illustrations Again, when 
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a series of melodies of the same length and pitch range 
are given as stimuli, marked difference m the percentages 
of correct memory span are found accordmg to the 
particular tone or tones changed If the tones of the 
melody were responded to separately, this could not 
occur, since individual differences would function as 
compensatmg errors in an unselected group. The actual 
distribution found for ten melodies each of which con- 
sisted of five tones, played at the rate of one per second 
in non-tonality was • -19, -58. 60, 68, -63, 03, -54, 74, 
•10, 77 The bases for these differences in melodic 
perception as revealed by this test were . i. Sameness 
V difference of pitch ; 2, Change iu direction (ascent v. 
descent) , 3, First and last tones, highest and lowest 
tones ; 4, Extent of change (quantity) , 5, Subdivision 
mto tonality fragments (C-D as part of C major, Fjf-G# 
as part of E major, or as 6 and 7 of A minor-melodic) , 


6, Pitch proximity, in which I 




=rrr 


7, Localization in the experience 


series (association with some familiar melodic fragment). 

The introspections of persons m tests of musical response 
are rich in perceptual types, since any element involving 
melody or rhythm is perceptual in nature. The pre- 
dominance of movement found m the introspections is a 
reflexion of either rh5^hniic or melodic perception, which 
forms the greater part of the usual auditory response. 
In fact, every detailed introspective report contams 
some element of perceptual response A glance through 
the literature is all that is needed to prove this. Sentences 
such as : “ I know I did it differently , it aU depends 
upon what goes before and what comes after ; "I do 
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not know whether it is the one chord which I am answermg 
for, or the whole group ” ; “I recognized the chord 
clearly before, but this time it comes m such a funny 
place that it sounds hke a different chord ”, “I cannot 
hear the one chord without thinking of the others ” , 
" What a foolish question ! a chord never sounds twice 
exactly the same to me,” are tsqncal instances, picked at 
random from the mtrospection of pupils 

Attentum in the Perceptual Response 
Since perception is a consaous process demanding for 
its proper operation both analysis and synthesis, it is 
accompanied by active or voluntary attention. It means 
a response to the stimulus different from the nature 
of the stimulus itself This added mcrement is the result 
of sustained concentration or mental work. Perception 
and active attention are so closely mterwoven that we 
can properly substitute one word for the other m not a 
few instances. Consequently, the physiological con- 
comitants of active attention are also those of perception 
” When I go to a concert,” said an mtelhgent, normally 
talented pupil, " I don’t want to thmk, I want to sit back 
and en]oy the music. I’ll never be a musical highbrow ” 
Since perception is the means of responding to higher- 
units, it involves a holding in consciousness of the 
sensation after the objective stimulus has vanished. And 
not a holding of one sensation only, but of several sensa- 
tions. This IS essentially the mechanism of thought 
It IS true that the physiology of the perceptual response 
gives us a minimal group which is characterized by passive 
attention — ^just as the visual after-image is present without 
active attention — but this is only the lower extreme and 
pla5rs but an insignificant part in the perceptual response 
Moreover, perception is more often a deliberate process 
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than a method of trial and error. It is a response through 
an envuronment which emphasizes one aspect at the 
expense of others All this is essentially a product of 
active attention The latter remains at the bottom of 
perceptual response Nor does the transformation of fully 
developed percepts into habits invalidate this, for when 
we respond habitually, the content of consciousness is 
different from that accompanymg perceptual response, 
and for our purposes here we may say that we have 
ceased to respond perceptually. This correlation of 
passive attention with the sensorial response and of 
active attention with the perceptual response is so 
marked that a change in the form of attention carries 
with it a change in the form of response When frequent 
repetition of the same stimuh have made the ongmal 
analysis and s3mthesis superfluous, our responses become 
essentially seasonal in type, in which a neural-complex 
functionmg as a umty, takes the place of the reflex 
characterizmg the sensorial response already described. 
And conversely, although perceptual response, and, 
through It, active attention, is essentially the response 
and attitude of the musically framed, the same type of 
attention is not always absent in the attitude of the 
la5rman. He, too, has at least a semblance of musical 
idiom This may not exceed a few rhythmic patterns, 
chromatic harmonies, and melodic outlines, yet these 
suffice to give some perceptual basis He has acquired 
these not by dint of actively attendmg to the 
auditory stimuli, but by countless repetitions of chance 
impressions : the piano, pianola, or phonograph of the 
neighbour ; the street-organ, the " movie ” or theatre 
orchestra, for instance For not a few such sounds furnish 
cases not only of a passive attention, but for many of us, 
of involuntary attention, m which the stimulus forces 
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itself against our will upon consciousness. We do not 
find the layman employing active attention, but find him 
content instead to appreciate the stimulus sensorially. 
And since artistic music demands a perceptual process 
for an adequate appreciation, the layman is uninterested 
m classic music which he cannot " understand ” It is not 
because the la5nnan could not understand, but because 
the effort m active attention required to understand is 
greater than that employed by this type of subject 
An inexperienced, normal adult, A , attended a song 
recital for a musical friend, B., and, when it was over, 
remarked that, with the exception of one or two minor 
things, she had found it without appeal. B. then played 
through the compositions and pointed out various phrases, 
whereupon A. asked " Was all that m there ? ” This 
potentiality for educability in perceptual response exists 
for every normal subject. But it demands a higher, more 
complex mental attitude for its development than the 
sensorial response The sensonal response remams, with- 
out qualifications, the original path of least resistance. 

Feeltng-tone tn the Perceptual Response 

To the pleasure-pain distribution of the sensonal 
response, the perceptual process adds the excitement- 
repose distribution The latter, in the last analysis 
IS merely pleasure-pam in the service of higher mental 
operation. Excitement is either painful or pleasurable 
according to whether the goal, immediate or remote, 
IS painful or pleasurable. A goal is always involved 
when there is movement ; and there is auditory move- 
ment whenever there is melody or rhythm, that is to 
say, wherever there is an auditory higher-umt. The 
feeling-tone in perceptual response is thus influenced 
by the attention factor. Mental work, hke ph5^cal 
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work, is essentially unpleasant. And, since active 
attention is the basis of perceptual response, this type, 
stripped of the influence mentioned, is fundamentally 
unpleasant. This is shown in the remark already quoted, 
in which thinkmg is opposed to enjoyment. It is shown 
further in the well-known dishke of music which one 
cannot understand. In native feeling-tone, then, as far 
as this is determined by the type of attention, the sensorial 
t5q)e is pleasant, and the perceptual is unpleasant. 

But the unpleasantness of active attention is counter- 
balanced by two other elements : the pleasurableness 
resultmg from the new aspects which perception 5delds, 
such as form, outline, movement, nse and fall, strain 
and relaxation , and the greater ease of perceptual 
response which experience bnngs with it. The biological 
function of the response in higher-unit is to minimize 
the effort expended by the organism. That is to say, 
the formation of higher-umts tends to lead to the forma- 
tion of reflexes As we contmue to respond to the same 
stimulus, our response tends to become more and more 
habitual, involving less and less effort, resulting in a 
change in the feeling-tone of the perceptual response. 
This is originally unpleasant, but through the operation 
of famihanty it may become pleasant. The 
pleasurableness of responses undoubtedly based upon 
perception, results, perhaps, less from the added elements 
which perception brings, than from the change m the t5q)e 
of response For an experienced subject, a normal 
perceptual response mvolves no more work than a sensorial 
response does for an imtrained subject. The feeling-tone 
is further complicated by the excitement-repose distribu- 
tion, which in turn is determined by elements of expecta- 
tion, satisfaction, surprise, agreement, and so on ; 
according to which excitement may assume either a 
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pleasurable or a painful tone A treatment of this 
aspect, too, should follow, rather than precede, the third 
response-type, the imaginal. It is mentioned here merely 
to complete the three elements underlymg the feeling- 
tone m perceptual response attention, experience, 
and excitement-repose 

Dtstnbutton of the Perceptual Response 
We have limited perception to the response to an 
objective stimulus, allowing later for the play of past 
experience m the response to the objective stimulus. 
Accordingly, training which, in this sense, is not restricted 
to professional training or study, but is practically 
synonjmious with past expenence, determines thereadmess 
with which the perceptual response takes place. This 
form of response, then, is typical for the musician, 
the normal student, and the talented layman who has 
had rich association, as hstener, with tonal stimuh The 
perceptual response is an mdex of the presence of musical 
talent Variations in memory-span are diown not only 
in the experiments quoted, but also in the common 
observation of the ease with which certain persons 
reproduce extended phrases after a single presentation 
A span remaining the upper limit for one person, accom- 
panied by pronounced active attention, becomes 
practically as effortless as a sensonal-reaction for the 
person who has a much greater span. This explains the 
pleasure of the musician and the talented listener in 
a response which, for the untalented, involves an effort 
out of all proportion to the result Perceptual response, 
m all but a very primitive form, is largely absent from 
the response forms of the untalented person This 
type of response is pre-emmently that of the talented 
person. Between these extremes we have the moderate 
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presence of perceptual response among normal subjects 
A subject of normal musical ability can, through training, 
develop a not insignificant degree of perceptual power 
For the perceptual process accompanies all life, and if 
we can leam at all, we can develop m perception The 
unportance of perceptual development in musical response 
IS m the fact that it furmshes an answer to the much 
debated question as to whether or not training m 
music mcreases our en)05nnent of the art That it 
undoubtedly does increase this enjoyment is shown by 
the vastly superior store of stimuli which the perceptual 
process ultimately furnishes. When a musician responds 
to motives, phrases, sentences, movements, harmonic 
sequences, and what not, with the same ease that restncts 
the la5anan to a single tone or chord, or at most three or 
four tones or chords, the former expenences not only 
the pleasurableness of these elements themselves, but 
also that of a great variety of associations, to which 
they give rise If the talented person had to tJnnk about 
these things as the untalented person does, the perceptua 
response woiild remain essentially unpleasant It is 
because the perceptual response for the musican partakes 
of the characteristics of habits that the response mvolves 
a minimum of work. Hence when the layman is con- 
fronted with a fugue, the appreciation of which demands 
melodic and formal anal5rsis (smce the mddental 
harmonies made by the simultaneous presence of two 
or more melodies are the result of melodic structure, 
m which respect they are to be understood), the effect 
IS unpleasant because his perceptive faculties are not 
equal to the task, and we get the pirn * " A fugue is a 
composition m which one voice comes m after einother, 
and one person goes out after another.” Again, in 
progressions such as the following . 
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The vividness of each discord may cause an unpleasant 
effect so long as we respond to each chord separately 
But to the person whose memory-span is equal to the 
entire progression, the movement into a final pomt 
of repose results in a different effect, all the chords 
becoming leading-chords into the final chord Attention, 
being directed toward the latter, holds the others merely 
" m passmg ”, that is to say, they occupy positions 
more or less in the frmge of attention The same psycho- 
logical attitude holds if we respond to the melodic aspect 
of the example. Here melodic movement occupies 
the focus of attention, and the dissonances which the tone 
chances to make in passing along, stand in the fringe 
These positions in the field of consciousness have different 
affective qualities 

The degree to which a subject responds to higher 
units is one of the most important elements, if not the 
most important element, in the auditory field of musical 
enjoyment. To-day, for the la3nnan at least, the major 
and minor triads form the upper limits of consonance. 
They are also the basis of the music from Bach to Wagner. 
Tone combinations representing more complex ratios than 
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these are, for the average person, unpleasant unless 
responded to in environment The preponderance, there- 
fore, of dissonances in modem music, explains the dislike 
of the la3m[ian for this type of music. Of course, when 
strangeness, novelty, and such things are responsible 
for a pleasurable effect, we are deahng with an association 
and not a purely auditory response. The associative 
response will be discussed later. Sensorially or physio- 
logically, modem harmomes are unpleasant for the 
untrained listener , which is but another way of saying 
that a perceptual process is necessary, or was necessary, 
at some time in the past experience of a listener, for a 
proper auditory appreciation of modem music. The same 
deduction holds for the appreciation of so-called classic 
music, which represents more complex structures than 
those of the popular music Classic music (I use the 
term merely because of its wide apphcation, psycho- 
logically it does not represent any type), demands a 
perceptual process when compared with the popular 
music, familiarity with which has enabled even the 
la3nnan to respond essentially sensonally without 
sacrihcing melodic and rhythmic impressions The 
popular belief that the untrained listener enjoys music 
more than the trained listener is based upon the false 
assumption that the trained listener is constantly t h i nk i n g 
about the music. This is not true. The training enables 
the listener to increase his store of sensorial response, 
and thus also to mcrease his sources of pleasure. The 
dislike of the musician for poor popular music is not the 
result of an ethically superior conception, but the result 
of the obvious nature of the progression, which no longer 
fills the demands which his improved powers of com- 
prehension make. A musician is just as capable of 
enjo3dng a popular tune sensorially as is the layman 
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Thousand-fold repetition of these simple stunuli has 
resulted in such complete adaptation that the original 
affective tone is all but lost Many musicians have had 
the experience of seemg the charm of their favounte 
composers during youth grow less and less as experience 
with tones continued. This is but an instance of adapta- 
tion, and the effect thereof cannot be avoided 

Intagittal Type 

The imaginal type of response, as the name mdicates, 
results from the play of imagery. Perceptual response 
was essentially presentative, imaginal response is 
representative To the extent to which we allowed 
the functioning of past experience in perceptual response, 
we anticipated the imaginal t5T)e. Smce human 
experience is no more a series of separate units than the 
mind is a series of separate faculties, we have to deal 
with an unbroken process in which type differences are 
rather differences of degrees, or stages of development, 
than unconnected apartments and departments Never- 
theless, the distinction between the perceptual and the 
imaginal t5T>es should not be lost sight of . the former is 
essentially physiological, based upon the presence of an 
objective stimulus ; the latter is essentially psycho- 
l(^cal, based upon the presence of an auditory subjective 
stimulus. To the extent that an objective stimulus is 
present in imagmal response, this reponse is perceptual 
in nature. 

Concepts such as tonality, anticipated chordal resolu- 
tions, response to a melody tn harmony, and the like, 
are results of an imaginal process in its reproductive 
form. This is the most usual form of adult 
response to music ; and because the substance of this 
response exjsts largely m imagery, its operation is 
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frequently overlooked. The extent to which it is 
operative is shown by the response to the usual forms of 
presentation of music — concert, recital, and so on, 
and by the data gathered m the psychological laboratory 
under controlled conditions. When, after a modem 
novelty, one musician exclaims . “ Wonderful I ” and 
another equally talented musician • “ Rotten 1 ” the 
difference cannot be sensorial, or, in this case, even 
perceptual. Instead, each listener brings to bear upon 
the objective stimulus an experience extremely rich 
m auditory and non-auditory associations, and the 
stimulus is responded to and interpreted m the light 
of this experience 

A test was given m which comparisons were made 
between phrases based upon our tonality system, and non- 
tonality phrases. Those tested were students of music, 
aged seven to adulthood, talent ranging from very 
supenor to inferior Two pairs of phrases were given, one 
for melody, one for harmony. .Esthetic preference was 
asked for. When the four phrases are combined the 
data showed that 92 per cent of the listeners preferred 
the tonahty phrases, 8 per cent the non-tonality phrases 
The distribution for the harmomc example was 90 per 
cent and 10 per cent ; and for the melodic examples 
91 per cent and 9 per cent This agreement mdicates 
that melodies, although objectively the tonality need not 
be present, are heard no less in tonahty than harmonies 
m which the tonality is objectively present Hearing a 
phrase m tonality is nothing more than supplying an 
environment given by past experience, an operation 
of reproductive imagination If the aesthetic differences 
mentioned were sensorial in nature, we ^ould expect 
to find marked differences between the melodic and the 
harmonic aspects, for physiologicadly the former is very 
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Simple compared to the latter. Sensorially, all pro- 
gressions of single tones produced on the same instrument 
and m the same pitch region are essentially alike, for 
they all produce similar tone-forms in the ear. The 
pitch senes is a continuous series, in which association 
of pomts rests solely upon pitch proximity. All 
penodicity, such as that of the octave, is harmonic in 
nature Two non-tonality melodies, accordingly, should 
show approximately equal aesthetic distribution. For 
several classes of unselected persons the actual 
distnbution for the two melodies given was 59 per cent 
and 41 per cent, which, when compared with the 90 per 
cent and 10 per cent distribution on a tonality basis, 
IS a significant contraist For the same reason a major 
triad was preferred 281 out of 289 times to a perfect 
fifth ; but only 129 out of 221 tunes to a mmor triad. 
In the triad-fifth comparison, the triad was reported 
decidedly pleaisant by numerous subjects ; in the major- 
minor companson this response became largely one of 
moderate pleasantness 

When the foUowmg two chords were used as stimulus 
and the subjects required to note their preference and 
their like or dislike, 34 per cent reported the second 


chord of the example 



pleasing m sound. 


When the following two chords 


were used 


as stimulus only 6 per cent reported the second chord 
pleasing m sound, though the chord is the same as in the 
first example The second example is a progression 
from consonance to dissonance, and the latter, being 
interpreted m the light of the former, is unpleasantly 
tinged. In the first example this transition is absent. 
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In this case the response is to the absolute degree of 
dissonance, which, being moderate, is not very unpleasant 
These illustrations, limited though they are, are yet 
sufficient to mdicate the marked effect of environment 
upon the separate auditory stimuli. Moreover, environ- 
ment need not be objectively present, but may be supplied 
by imagery as a result of framing. Nor need the 
perceptual span be limited to two chords. It may and 
does extend much further, the actual extent varying with 
native capacity and with the training of the individual 

The effect of trainmg, which, m the sense here used, 
IS the equivalent of a reproductive-imaginal process, 
IS seen by the following experiment, in which a con- 
sonance-dissonance test was given to a troup of trained 
musicians The instructions called for a judgment 
as to whether or not the tone combmations (various 
intervals) were better or worse in consonance or harmony. 
With the mstruction purposely limited to this description 
practically the entire group found it impossible to 
dissociate the stimulus from an imaged envu-onment. 
" I hear that tone going up and the other down " "I 
hear a modulation into the dominant." " Tones of 
a minor second go together very nicely, they suggest 
a number of progressions to me ” " Often I heard 

the tones leadmg to other tones, and when the next 
example was something else it did not fit.” The tendency 
to respond to a stimulus tn environment was so strong 
for this group of persons that only after repeated trials 
were judgments on the separate mtervals secured, and 
then not without frequent reversions to type. 

Distribution of the Imaginal Response 

Since the neural basis for imaginaton is in the richness, 
retentiveness, and permeabihty of the pathways, and 
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since the latter are determined by the perceptual process, 
we may expect to find the auditory imaginal response 
characteristic essentially of trained musicians and 
supenorly talented laymen who have had frequent eissocia- 
tion with auditory stimuli. If the perceptual response 
excluded the mferiorly talented, the imaginal response, 
which derives its material from perception, must likewise 
exclude this class of persons. The imaginal response 
selects from the broader perceptual basis those subjects 
capable of combining mto new form their perceptual 
data, or at least capable of reinstating it in imagery 
Thus it represents a more highly specialized group than 
the perceptives. This selectiveness is shown most 
clearly on the productive-imaginal side, where the 
composer stands as the most conspicuous example of 
the imaginal-response type. On the reproductive side 
the play of imagery is less clear to the casual observer, 
but here it operates for a much larger group of persons. 
Reproductive imagery is one of the chief elements in 
the determination of our appreciation of music 
The differences in degrees of perceptual response are 
paralleled by differences in imagmal response When 
a musician is confronted with a composition written 
in an unfamiliar idiom, his response is, in a way, similar to 
that of the untramed person. For the higher-units of 
the .musician cannot function efficiently here. One 
of two things results : either he attempts, with more 
or less success, to throw aside these acquired responses, 
or he attempts to force the new composition to fit them 
If he does the first, then the musician becomes for all 
practical purposes an untrained listener, for with the 
elimination of his experience he becomes a layman 
and accordingly reacts essentially sensonally He may 
enjoy the music, with the layman, on account of the 
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changes m physiological sensation-form which necessarily 
accompany changes in pitch and fusional degree in the 
stimulus. He will not long remain on the sensorial plane, 
however, for the training which he has m perception 
will immediately begin to function. If, on the other 
hand, he adopts the second attitude, that of attempting 
to force the new substance mto his acquired or habitual 
forms of response, the affective tone of his response 
wiU be determined largely by the extent to which the new 
idiom fits the old. This second attitude, as a matter 
of fact, is far more often met than the first, since it is 
impossible to exclude experience at will But in the 
comparison and fittmg involved in the second type of 
response, mental work, analysis, and syntheses take 
place When the outcome of this work is a problem- 
solution, it is usually pleasantly tinged ; when the 
problem remains unsolved, it is unpleasantly tinged. 
This explains, to a great extent at least, the pleasure 
of the musician in a particular style of composition, 
whether it be the grace and charm of Mozart's, the 
rhythimc diversity of Schumann’s, or the rugged chordal 
structure of Brahms’ ; and it also explains, on the other 
hand, the displeasure found by many musicians m 
numerous new compositions. The degree to which a 
musician enjoys an unfamiliar work, apart from its 
sensorial aspect, is determined hy the degree to which this 
work can be brought into agreement with the idiom with 
which the musician is familiar ; that is to say, the degree 
to which it can be recognized. The ncher the past 
experience m variety of auditory data, the more numerous 
will be the points of contact — pomts where active 
attention begms to become passive — and the greater will 
be the enjoyment. To this extent the response of the 
musician to an unfamiliar stimulus differs from that of 
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the layman , the former has a perceptual basis which 
in practice cannot be entirely excluded from new 
experience, while the latter, being without perceptual 
data, has no point of contact between the old and 
the new. 

We are disappointed because, when all is said and done, 
the work did not meet our expectations. A musician 
after a performance particularly praised by the lasmian 
wrote • “I suppose most persons would find a genuine 
scream far more thrilling than a high C, but singing is 
art, not nature," words which expressed the sentiment 
of several other musicians. This is an instance in which 
the affective tone of the stimulus was determined by 
the attempt to bnng it into agreement with a particular 
idiom " I was much disappomted , he took such 
liberties with the composition , Chopm should never be 
played that way." Remarks such as these are too 
familiar to every concert-goer to need further elucidation. 
They all reflect the attitude which interprets the auditory- 
new in the light of the auditory-old, and they form an 
enormously large part of response types to music 

Since experience determmes the play of productive 
imagery, the imagmal type represents a selected group 
Smce imagination, generally speaking, is a less common 
activity than perception in its extreme form, the imagmal 
response represents the most specialized group But 
this class of experience is not limited to extreme mani- 
festations ; it contains many degrees of productivity 
which shade back imperceptibly mto the reproductive 
and the perceptive responses. In productiveness, it 
varies from the creativeness shown by changmg a phrase 
such as this . 
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which represents a degree of productive imagination 
found in approximately 70 per cent of music students 
under test conditions, to the creativeness shown in 
an entire composition, limited to about 3 pier cent of 
students. But quantity is not the only determinant. 

A rhythm j j J \ J changed to 

J \ J J J represents an alteration very 
frequently met, whereas its transformation into 

J is a much rarer change, and 

occurred but once m several hundred tests The lowest 
plane of productive-iftiaginal response, therefore, is broad, 
and corresponds to the lowest plan of perceptual respxmses. 
Both are relatively unselected As we ascend the scale 
of imaginal respxmse, we pass through various degrees 
of productivity, until we reach the highest level in the 
mo^t mdividuaUstic compositions of the masters 

One further phase of imagmal respionse should be 
mentioned here, that is the extent to which the play of 
imagery remains in the auditory field Since this involves 
comparison with imagery m non-auditory fields, an 
analysis of this transfer will be deferred until the non- 
auditory typies are considered ^ Two causes may be 
opierative . the presence of an objective auditory stimulus 
may influence the play of imagery in the same sense 
dejiartment ; or the absolute amount of auditory data, 
when compared with that of other senses, may determine 
the extent of the transfer 
Auditory Sub-types 

Variations in the degree to which we resjxjnd to a 
piarticular element of music : melody, harmony, or 
* Chapter XIII 
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rhythm, give nse to what may be called auditory sub- 
t3:pes. In the sensonal response, any one of the primary 
and secondary attributes may be the chief determinant 
of the response. Thus, pitch may be of greater effect 
than mtensity, duration, or quality m a specific reaction ; 
or duration may be the chief stimulus. In the test 
describing the affective response to isolated tones, the 
hearers usually responded to the intensity differences 
more rapidly and with greater assurance than to the 
other two distnbutions This supports the view that 
mtensity is, m feeling-tone, the most marked of the 
primary attributes of tones The maximal influence of an 
attribute determines the particular sub-t3q)e of response, 
for the three primary attributes are always present in 
every stimulus. 

In perceptual responses, melody, harmony, and rhythm 
are added to the sub-types of sensonal responses, and we 
may speak of a melodic, harmonic, or rhythmic response 
in perception, according to the particular attribute that 
prevails for the time being For subjects do not respond 
to the three elements equally The facihty with which 
they respond to any one may be greater or less than that 
with which they respond to the other two ; and, moreover, 
this preference may change for the same subject through 
the influence of attention or momentary mood. No 
subject represents a fixed t3q)e or sub-type The 
response to a particular phase of the auditory stimulus 
alone determines the sub-tjqie as melodic, harmonic, 
or rhythmic 

A similar classification holds also for the imaginal 
type For the imagery, too, may be essentially melodic, 
harmonic, or rh3dhmic m content. Such variations 
in imagery are found in practically all detailed 
introspections on auditory response In a test given 
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for imagery, a selection well marked in rhythm yielded 
446 titles, a selection less marked, 288 titles from the 
same group. Such difEerences are also found in the 
replies of the individual 

The hues of demarcation between the sub-types 
can best be adequately determmed by experimental 
procedure, since it is impossible to separate any one of 
the three attributes, melody, harmony, and rh5dhm, 
from the other two. It is not that we respond to one 
element entirely, but that we respond to one element 
more than to the remaining two that determines the sub- 
t5q)e of response. Psychologically, the melodic, the 
harmonic, or the rhythmic responses do not represent 
marked differences, for they are aU forms of perceptual 
response The differences are found when we compare 
the sub-types of the sensorial with those of the perceptusJ 
or imagmal responses. That is to say, perception or 
imagination may be concerned with any one of the three 
elements of music more than with the remaining two, 
without changing the psychological level of the response. 

CONCLUSIONS 

I Reaction to music is a form of reaction in general, 
and obeys the same laws Definite t5q)es of reaction 
exist only so far as they exist m other sense-departments 

2. The relatively constant element in reaction-types 
to music is the psychological level at which they occur, 
for example • sensation, perception, imagination. The 
variable element is the mdividual, who changes in the 
mode of reaction with a change m the stimulus, and also 
with a change in attitude, and traming. 

3. Reaction to music is, psychologically, the result 
of a development rather than of a given state 
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4 The determinant of reaction to music is native 
capacity plus experience and training Training has 
a strong effect on reactions to music. 

5 Trainmg or experience increases our enjoyment 
of music. Any device tending to mcrease familiarity 
with artistic music is psychologically desirable 


SECTION II 

THE SOURCES OF MUSICAL ENJOYMENT 

Introductory Note — ^The studies in the previous section 
pomted out tjrpes of hsteners, their development and 
then- aesthetic values A further problem suggested 
by these studies is, given a person with a specific type 
of response to music, what are the factors, existing 
objectively m the music or subjectively m the mental 
and emotional equipment of the mdividual, that most 
readily call forth that typical response ^ 

In most musical compositions one of the elements of 
musical structure, either the melodic, the rhythmic, or 
the harmomc, is predominant The question is then 
specifically, does any one of these elements establish 
the typical musical response more frequently or more 
intensely than the others, or are all three elements 
equally effective ? In other words, is any one of the 
elements a greater or a more frequent source of enjoyment 
than are the other two ? 

The papers m this section are concerned with phases 
of these problems Dr. Gatewood treats them sub- 
jectively, her auditors being called upon to pay attention 
to the mental and emotional states resulting from hearing 
music of various tjqies, while Professors Washburn 
and Dickinson’s treatment is objective, their audiences 
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being instructed to fix their attention on the music in 
order to determuie specifically what element predominated 
m the particular composition, and its effect upon the 
listener. 

As in the previous section, it is significant that the 
conclusions reached here by the two investigators are 
strikingly similar and supplementary. — Editor 



CHAPTER IV 


AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE NATURE OF MUSICAL 
ENJOYMENT 

Esther L Gatewood 

A measure of the enjoyment derived from music, from 
one kind of music as compared with another kind, vocal 
music with instrumental and so forth, is important, 
but it is not sufficiently defimte. Musical pleasure is 
too inclusive and may mean any one of several varieties 
of pleasure. One must discover not only how much do 
you like tt ? but, how do you Itke tt ? — how does %t affect 
you ? One may like the novel Matn Street quite as well 
as The Brass Check or a series of articles by H G Wells, 
but in a very different way. Similarly, one may like 
Chopin’s “ Marche Fimebre ” quite as well as Debussy’s 
" L’Apres-Midi ” and yet feel a very different effect 
from each. The reed problem is to analyze the sources 
and explain the nature of the different forms of musical 
enj'ojmient. 

Four principal factors enter into the total which we 
call pleasure. The first factor is physical, Etnd depends 
upon the forms of the music, described m terms of rhythm, 
melody, harmony, and timbre A study of the direct 
effect of these elements is impossible as they do not occur 
alone, any more than do pure sensattons The other 
factors have, at an early age, become associated with 
this first. 
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The second factor is the associational and imaginal 
If we caU the first factor the presented content we may 
specify this second as the represented content. Much 
of the music which we hear we have heard before, and 
because of this fact have associated with it a host of 
memories with pleasant or unpleasant colouring Even 
though we have not heard the given selection before, 
we may have heard aU the elements of the selection, 
but in varying combinations. The hearer may not 
recall the exact time or occasion on which he heard the 
selection before and yet he may have a group of images 
which are defimtely referred to his own past. Or he may 
have certain images the elements of which are from his 
own experience but which are defined as imagmation, 
not being specific memories 

The third factor is the ideational The listener may, 
as the music progresses, be concerned with what we may 
call logical thought, either regarding the selection, 
its progressions, its structure, or with some other Ime 
of thought wholly unrelated perhaps to the music itself 
The fourth factor is the emotional The term emotion is 
used throughout this paper very broadly and loosely 
to cover any affective expenence It is with this problem 
that this study is chiefly concerned Simply put, the 
question merely becomes, what kind of feeling does the 
music give the hearer ? What relation does each of 
the various feehngs which the hearer experiences bear 
to his total musical pleasure ^ 

“ I am Music Servant and master am I , servant 
of those dead, and master of those living. Through 
me spirits immortal speak the message that make the 
world weep, and laugh, and wonder, and worship ” — 
Anon. 
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PROBLEM 

The specific purpose of this study is to analyze the 
feelings reported by the hearer as experienced from 
listening passively to music and to determine the relation 
which the feelings and emotions aroused in the listener 
bear to his experience of pleasure or displeasure. 

What kind of feeling or feelings does certain music give 
the hearer ? What relation does each of the various 
feelings which the hearer experiences bear to his total 
response to the music ? Can the mdividual's feelings 
be objectively estimated ? 

Whether we consider musical pleasure as a umt towards 
which the various emotional effects are contributing 
causes, or whether we beheve it to be a complex made 
up of the several emotional elements, the problem 
remains, what is the relation of the various emotional 
effects to musical pleasure ? 

METHOD 

One meets with an unusually difficult situation when 
undertaking experimental work with music. Carefully 
controlled conditions, which is the first essential in any 
experiment, are exceedingly hard to obtain. First of all, 
the material (the music) is of such a nature that one 
presentation is apt to be quite unlike another For 
example, if a certam violm solo be chosen, one soon 
discovers that this performer does not play it like another, 
or that the same artist plays it differently on separate 
occasions The use of phonograph music in large measure 
removes this difficulty It does make possible a uniform 
rendition from time to time. The personal element, 
however, which is so strong a factor in some concert 
programmes, is necessarily lacking. The artist’s smile, 
his gracious manner, and many other details which 
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are active in the total effect from any legitimate 
concert are eliminated This music itself is, however, 
standardized. All conclusions in this study are therefore 
based on music rendered by the phonograph. Certain 
general principles, I feel certain, are true of music in 
general, but one should remember that many exceptions 
may be explained on the basis of certain phases of an 
artist's personality, which are not reflected in the music 
itself. 

Another difficulty is that of keepmg any sort of control 
over, or measure of, the subjective element. Some 
observers are musically inclined, some apt to be tempera- 
mental. There is bound to be considerable variation 
in the mood with which the observer comes to different 
sittings. The experience of each individual varies and 
a certain amount of this experience carries over into 
the immediate situation. Some find difficulty in mtro- 
spection, and are unable to describe or even to determine 
the effects of the music 

These difficulties have been controlled in the experi- 
ments on which this study is based by choosing three 
observers, all trained in introspection, by the constant 
conditions under which they worked and by the very 
large number of musical selections studied. Slight 
differences which might occur in the attitude or the 
physical or mental condition of the observer at various 
times are negligible when the results from nearly six 
hundred musical selections are used. 

On a record sheet like the accompanying illustration, 
each listener recorded his judgments of each selection. 
These judgments were in every instance independent 
ones, as no discussion of the selection or its various 
qualities was allowed until after the data sheets were 
filled out 
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The selections were played in sets of twenty each. 
Occasionally the number heard in a sitting was less 
than this nmnber, but only in one or two instances 
was it more than twenty. This number is about as many 
as the observer can listen to, without the performance 
becoming perfunctory and arousing undue fatigue. 
The time allowed between selections for filling out the 
data sheets proved to constitute an adequate rest period. 

Five hundred and eighty-nine selections were used in 
this study, chiefly those of a more standard character. 

Explanation of Terms used in Data Sheet 
Familiarity 1 Low , vague recognition , awareness of having 
heard it somewhere before 

3 Medium low, certain recognition, but not implying any 
familianty with the parts of the selection, its title, or its production 
5 Medium ; certain recogmtion with correct association of title 
and melody , recall of parts of melody, at least after beginnmg of 
selection 

7 Medium high , recall of most of the selection upon presentation 
of the title, accompamed by definite associations and a warmth of 
familiarity 

9 High , almost complete recollection of the music , such 
a familianty as would m many instances permit of reproduction of 
the melody and harmony by the observer 

Pleasant In this column was recorded an estimate of the total 
pleasure denved from the selection Zero represented a neutral 
condition, neither pleasant nor unpleasant Pleasantness was 
recorded in terms of a scale from 1 to 9 as m “ familianty ”, 1 being 
a small degree of pleasure, 5 average, and 9 the extreme of pleasure 
Unpleasant This item represented the other end of the scale of 
pleasantness and was recorded m similar terms ranging from 1 to 9. 

Interesting This item represmited the abUity of the selection 
to hold the attention of the listener to the selection m and of itself, 
its structure, its umqueness, its technical difficulty, and other such 
attributes 

Boring • Not merely unmterestmg, but also forcing itself upon 
unwiUmg ears It creates a desire on the part of the listener to 
remove the stimulus smce he cannot ignore it 
Action The extent to which the selection tended to arouse a 
tendency to movement, bodily movement, of some sort This 
tendency vanes from zero — none, and one — a shght inward tendency 
to rhythmic swaymg, scarcely visible to the outsider, to rune — an 
almost uncontrollable tendency to act out the rhythm and move- 
ment of the selection 
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Memory The extent to which the selection aronsed definite 
memory images They need not necessarily be related to the 
musical selection itseli, but they must have a personal ownership, 
a place in the personal history of the listener 

Imag%natton The extent to which the selection aronsed images 
unrelated to the personal history of the listener , flights of fancy. 

Logical thought The extent to which the selection aided the 
logical thought of the listener, such as the solution of problems, 
the outlmes of discussion, etc . or what is more often the case, the 
arousal of defimte hues of thought about the systematic structure 
of the selection, its technique, its progressions, etc 
Rest Quietmg, restful, soothing, relaxing 

Sadness Stimulating a feehng of sadness which may be pleasant 
or unpleasant 

Joy Stimulatmg a feehng of happiness, hght-heartedness 
Love Arousing a feeling of tenderness or love, often through the 
words and meaning, but very often stimulated by the music itself, 
where there are no words expressed (Includes idso some meamng 
of the fitness of the music to express afiection or love ) 

Longing Arousmg feelings of longmg for the home, fnends, 
mother, or other loved ones , creating a desire to experience over 
agam some pleasurable expenence of which the listener is reminded^ 
Amusement Arousmg fun, or a feehng of amusement, either from 
the content of the words, amusing situations, the mcongnuty of 
the music, or the grotesqueness of the whole, etc 
Dignity • Arousmg a feehng of statehness, serious solenmity, 
and an awareness of size, grandeur, digmty of movement 
Stirring Arousing a feeling of either physical or emotional excite- 
ment, often accompamed by an impulse, to action for the purpose 
of releasing the emotional stram Of this class, patriotism is one form 
Reverence Arousmg a feeling of devotion, worship , the religious 
attitude 

Disgust Arousing a disagreeable feehng of the mabihty of the 
artist to create the desired impression , a feelmg of the cheapness 
or sham of the production, parbcularly such as is noted when one 
attempts to be funny and fads utterly, becoming merely common 
Irritation Disagreeable, annoymg m timbre, technique, synco- 
pated rhythm or other quahly 

These eleven items are descnptivo of the emotional effect 
experienced by the observer For each selection, whatever emotions 
or feelmgs were expenenced were scored and their respective amounts 
mdicated in terms of the zero to mne scale, already desenbed 
Rhythm, Melody, Harmony, Timbre Each of those four musical 
elements were judged on the basis of the amount to which each 
contributed to the total pleasure Not all were marlced in each 
instance Usually the one or two outstandmg ones were scored in 
terms of degree of pleasure which they contributed 

Technique of the Artist The quahty of the artist's rendition, in 
a technical and mechanical way, and his success m artistic mter- 
pretation. 
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Qualify of the Recording ; The quality of the record disc itself, 
depending chiefly upon its snoothness and its intensity. The 
extent to which it distracts the attention of the heaier from the 
mnsic Itself is usually used as an index of its lack of qnahty. 

Remarks : In this blank space were recorded any items or factors 
not accounted for under one of the headmgs provided, which m- 
flnenced the judges' pleasure or estimate of the selection. 


RELATION OF EMOnONAL EFFECT AND MUSICAL PLEASURE 

There are those who maintain that the pleasure which 
we expenence from listening to music is a smgle 
unanalyzable psychosis, and that when we analyze 
the experience, all we do is to describe it in other terms. 
There are those, on the other hand, who describe musical 
pleasure as a compound, made up of various elemental 
feelings and emotions Whichever may be the true 
nature of musical pleasure, the same problem remains 
If it be a discreet, unanalyzable unit, the problem still 
remains of determining the relation which various 
other musical effects have to the psychosis which we 
call musical pleasure. 

That there is an experience which we call feeling or 
emotion and that this expenence often results from 
listening to music there can no longer be any doubt. 
Does this feeling, however, bear any relation to the 
enjo5mient which we derive from listening to music ? 

A study of the relationship of the degree of pleasantness 
to the highest emotional effect, regardless of the quality 
of the effect, shows a correlation of 64, -63, and 54 
reflectively, for the three listeners.^ This comparison 

^ Perfect correepondenoe between the effects as reported by two 
liatenen would be shown, mathematically, by a correlation coefficient of 
I -oo. No correspondence whatever is expressed Ire the coefficient sere. 
A nentive correspondence is sometimes found The range of possible 
coireXatioiia is thra from phis too to minus i-oo A correlation of 
less than -ao, with the number of cases here studied, is rarely of any 
significance. 
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includes approximately five hundred selections for each 
observer. Not only are these figures significantly high, 
but the small range of variation between individuals 
lends reliability to the conclusion that some marked 
emotional effect accompanies marked musical enjoyment, 
to this extent. Other factors, the physical, imaginal, 
or ideational, or a combination of these may affect the 
total enjoyment from the music, but the emotional 
colour bears a fairly constant relation to musical pleasure. 

A study of the relationship between all emotional 
effects for each selection and its score on musical pleasure 
reveals approximately the same. The correlations 
between the sum of all scores on emotional effect and 
the score on musical pleasure for each observer are 
•64, -59, and -57 respectively. 

Furthermore, the number of emotional qualities 
experienced varies with the extent of the enjoyment. 
Correlation of the number of emotional quahties scored 
with degree of pleasantness gives the following : ‘67, 
•40, and 62, for the three observers’ separate records. 
These figures would indicate that the selection which 
is more enjoyable arouses more different emotional 
effects than the music which is enjoyed but little. 

The existence of a definite relationship between arousal 
of feelings and emotions and the arousal of a feeling of 
pleasure from music being established, there yet remains 
the problem of analyzing out the different emotional 
effects which the music stimulates and determining what 
relation, if any, exists between each emotional effect 
and the general effect of pleasantness or enjoyment. 
To what extent does the presence of a feeling of rest 
contribute to the feeling of musical pleasure or on the 
other hand in selections which give a feeling of rest 
is there a corresponding feeling of pleasantness ? 
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Similaxly, with sadness, with joy, and with each of the 
other emotional effects. 

To ascertain this relationship we have taJcen all those 
musical selections which gave to the hearer a feeling of 
rest, for example, and have compared with their respective 
scores on rest, their scores on musical pleasure. AH 
the scores on those selections which gave a feeling of 
sadness, were compared with the scores of these same 
selections on musical pleasure, and a similar comparison 
for each emotional group. 

The amount of range between that quality which showed 
highest relationship to pleasantness and that which 
diowed lowest is, for each observer, as follows : 

Observer Highest Lowest Range 

1 -67 (sadness) -29 (dignity) -38 

2 '63 (starring) • 16 (dignity and sad) -47 

3 -55 (amuse) *22 (dignity) *33 

It is significant that for each observer dxgwity 
ranks lowest in correlation with pleasantness, thus 
indicating that it is an element which may be present 
m selections well-hked or m those enjoyed but httle 
It is somewhat more vague and is less often experienced 
than many other feehngs. It is evidently not so funda- 
mental an effect, nor is it closely associated with pleasur- 
able effect 

One must not think of these values as indicative of the 
height of musical pleasure from rest, from sadness, etc. 
They represent rather the extent to which musical 
pleasure parallels rest, sadness, etc , the extent to which 
when there is a strong feeling of sadness, there is a keen 
sense of en]05nment and when there is but little feeling 
of sadness there is only slight enjoyment. 

Even with the wide individual variation, the averages 
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show a considerable amount of range. Amusemeni 
ranks highest (-55), stirring second, (-53) and dignity 
lowest (-22). The average values for each emotional 
quality are shown on the accompanymg chart. The 
averages then show a range of -34. 

There is reason to suppose that a selection which is 
highly amusing would be greatly enjoyed ; and indeed 
this was found to be true in certam instances not mcluded 
in this study. The difficulty here is that too few selections 
proved to be very amusing. Many people would find 
some of those same selections highly amusing and would 
enj oy them correspondmgly. So far as our results mdicate, 
the feeling of amusement plays only a small r61e in 
the total expenence of musical enjoyment, but the extent 
to which musical enjoyment is related to the feeling of 
amusement when present is very marked. 

If the correlations which the several quahties have with 
pleasantness are ranked in order for each individual, 
a correlation of these relative ranks show a considerable 
relationship despite the wide individual difference. 

The relation between different observers’ correlation 
coeflficient are as follows : 

Observieis Correlation 

1 and 2 -34 

2 and 3 -48 

1 and 3 -57 

If very great individual differences occurred we should 
find either negative correlations or no correlation at 
all. The positive values show that there are decided 
similarities between individuals m the relative amounts 
of pleasure denved from the selections which were 
reported to give the feelings of rest, of sadness, or other 
emotional effect. 
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SUMMARY 

1. Other things being equal, those selections which 
show high emotional effect are most enjoyed. 

2. Those selections which show several emotional 
effects are more enjoyable than those which show one 
or none, other things being equal. 

3. Those selections the sum of whose emotional effects 
is great, show greater musical pleasure. 

4. One cannot predict the kind of emotional quahty 
from the score on pleasantness, for the simple reason 
that any emotional quality may be accompanied by 
marked musical pleasure. However, certain emotional 
effects are more often derived from highly enjoyed 
musical selections than are others, the relative correlation 
varying with individuals. For each of these observers, 
amusement is the least important factor in musical 
enjoyment. 

5. There are marked individual differences in relative 
order, but the relationship of pleasure and emotional 
reaction for each of the nme emotional qualities is very 
evident. There is a decided similarity between 
individuals in the relative proportions of musical enjoy- 
ment associated with each emotional effect. 

THE RELATION OF VARIOUS FEELINGS AND EMOTIONAL 
EFFECTS 

A study of those selections which arouse more than 
one definite effect brings out certain facts concerning 
the character of the effects themselves. How is it 
that the same musical selection may arouse a feeling 
of rest and also a feeling of reverence, or what seems 
paradoxical, a feeling of sadness and a feeling of joy ? 
Can two discrete effects be experienced at the same time 
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or are they aroused by difierent parts of the same 
selection ? 

On the basis of the total number of appearances 
of each quahty, longing occurs most rarely by itself. 
Whenever it appears — it is a concomitant of some other 
quality, most often sadness, and secondly, love. 


Table showing Frequency with which each Quality Occurred 
WITH EACH Other Quality 
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The nght-hand diagonal hall of the table duplicates the left-hand, but 
for the sake of dearness in computing later tables all figuies are induded. 


Amusement and most frequently occur alone. 
In only twenty-four per cent of the total number of 
appearances is amusement reported as occurring with 
some other effect, and then only with joy and stirring. 
Of the total number of appearances of joy, thirty-two 
per cent are simultaneous with the appearance of other 
feelings or effects. Among these 32 per cent there is 
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quite a variety—;;!^ appearing with all other enumerated 
effects, excepting rest and Umging. 

It would seem evident, therefore, that a musical 
selection which is reported as mitiating strongly the 

Tabls showing Frbqubncv with which each Quality Occurred 
WITH each Other Quauty 

(In tenns of the total number of times the given quality occurred in the 
entire set of sdections ) 

Read down 



These figures mean that of the entire number of times rest was 
experienced (by all three) 34% of these times it was expenenced 
together with sadness In 71% of its total number of appearances it 
occurred together with some other efiect 

feeling of rest will in most instances arouse also some 
other feeling, most often sadness, very often love, but 
seldom if ever jcy or amusement or sttrring. The 
feeling of rest is one without action to any marlfpd 
degree, while the effects of joy, amusement, and sttrring 
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are fundamentally feelings involving some agitation, 
either physical, ideational, or emotional. 

Stirring, which is experienced together with some 
other effect in the same proportion as it is experienced 
alone, appears to be in large measure the opposite 
of rest. It is never experienced from the same selection 
which arouses rest, and it does appear in many instances 
(33 per cent) together with joy. Also, those effects 
which are experienced most frequently with rest, namely, 
sadness, love and longing, rarely occur together with 
stirring. 

The term stirring is an awkward one, for which, how- 
ever, the writer has been unable to select a substitute 
It is too inclusive a term, in that there are two well- 
defined forms of the feehng which is thus designated. 
The one is a physical feehng, involving an almost 
irresistible tendency to movement, the other is the feehng 
commonly designated by the expression " deeply moved ” 
and IS an emotional and ideational effect. Whatever 
bodily reaction is aroused, is of a very different character. 
The tendency • to lEirge external movement is lacking 
and only such smaller movements as the puckering of 
the brows, contraction or closing of the eyes, are evident 
Changes in respiration and heart-beat occur, but these 
are not objectively evident 

The physically stirrmg selections arouse usually a 
desire to make large bodily movements, as for example 
to march, to dance or to mark off with the hands or 
feet, the rhythm of the music, although the body remains 
still. Such a feeling is often the sole effect reported by 
the hearer, or along with this effect may come the feeling 
of joy. In more than half of the mstances in which 
the feeling stirring is noted with some other effect, this 
other effect is joy. 
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The emotionally stirring selections may arouse some 
other feelmgs, reverence, sadness, and love being the 
only ones reported, or it may occur alone. In this latter 
case, the cause of the feehng is imanal5rzed, and the 
hearer is only aware of the emotional unrest which is 
aroused, without its taking a definite form. It is 
impossible to determine among those selections which 
aroused a feeling of stir alone just how many were 
phjreicaUy stirring and how many were emotionally 
stirring, but it is certain that by far the larger proportion 
of them are ph3reically stirrmg. 

Joy, like stirring, represents an active effect as con- 
trasted with rest. In only 32 per cent of the times that 
it is reported as occurrmg is it aroused together with 
some other effect, and 19 of this 32 per cent occur with 
stirring In 68 per cent of the cases, joy is experienced 
alone. While joy, like stirring, is made up fimdamentally 
of two factors, namely, the tendency to physical move- 
ment and an emotional feeling of happiness, lightness, 
and joy, it cannot be thus subdivided. The con- 
tributing cause or allied circumstance is often not felt, 
as is shown by the many instances in which joy occurs 
alone. Reflect how often one is happy without thinking 
particularly why he is happy, and even if he attempts 
to discover the reason, he is unable to do so. 

Music creates a reaction not unlike that of poetry or 
drama. Save in the case of a very limited group of 
P3u-otechnical selections, which have an ideational appeal, 
a considerable proportion of the pleasure derived from 
music is in terms of the feelings and emotions aroused. 
Certain reactions are opposed, and seldom if ever occur 
simultaneously. On the other hand, certain others 
rarely occur alone, for example, the feeling of longing. 

In spite of the wide variability of individual differences 
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most selections producing any definite effect at all 
arouse the same in many hearers. This primary effect 
does not exclude the possibility of various other effects, 
varying with the individual, but it does show that there 
is a dominant feeling tone to such musical selections 
and oft-times more than one which is definite enough 
to affect all hearers more or less alike. These effects 
depend almost solely on the presented material. 

In the selections which have one or more well-defined 
effects, there are less conspicuous elements which produce 
one effect on one, and a different effect on another hearer. 
Here the presented material is not adequate to arouse 
one definite effect and instead, the represented material 
from the hearer’s previous experience and associations 
dominate the immediate experience. The affective tone 
is, m those instances, determined by the individual's 
own thought emd mood, more than by music itself. 

RELATION OF PRIME EMOTIONAL EFFECT TO NUMBER AND 
EXTENT OF OTHER FEELINGS AROUSED 

A study was made of the relationship existing between 
the degree of uniformity of effect and, first, the number 
of emotional qualities experienced and second, relative 
quantitative scorings of these items. 

On the basis of consistency, the selections fell into four 
groups. First, there were those which diowed non- 
consistent effect. There was no agreement as to the 
emotion aroused in the various hearers. A second group 
contained those selections on which the reports from 
aU hearers agreed on at least one emotional effect (some- 
times more than one), but in which the average degree 
or quantity of this quality was scored below average (5). 
A third group contained those selections on which all 
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the reports agreed, as in the second group, except that 
the degree was average. A fourth group contained 
those on which all reports agreed as to the emotional 
effect and in which the quantitative measure was more 
than average (7 or 9). 

Among those selections which showed no consistent 
effect, fewer items are scored than in any other group, 
the average number scored being 2 65. Likewise, the 
average quantitative scoring is considerably less than 
that of any other of these groups. There is an increase 
with each group, both on number of quahties and on 
quantitative scormg, along with greater degree of con- 
sistency of effect. 

The following table shows the increase in average 
number of emotional qualities expenenced and the 
average quantitative estimates of such quahties, together 
with mcrease in consistency of judgment. 

Av 

No of Av No Av Sum Quantity 
Cases Qual Scores per 

Quality 

No consistency . 148 2-05 7-35 3 57 

Consistency — 

Less than Average . 172 2-56 9-48 3-70 

Consistency — 

Average. . . 66 2-67 11-17 4-18 

Consistency — 

More than Average . 106 2-77 13-87 4-16 

The meaning of these figures is briefly this : the quality 
on which there is the greatest amount of agreement 
is taken as the index of the consistency of the musical 
selection. If, for exeimple, only one person scored the 
selection on joy, two on Umt, and three on longing, 
the figures on the last-named item, namely, longing, 
are used as the indicative ones If all three scored 
several items, but the quantitative values for one are 
more than the others, the h^hest values are taken. 
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The score of consistency thus obtained is then compared 
with the number of items and the total quantitative 
scoring for all the items. It is found that those selections 
which have most pronounced effect have also other 
qualities in similar or less degree. Likewise the estimates 
of the emotional effects is greater in those selections on 
which aU agree as to the outstandmg effect 

It is often assumed that good music has one well-defined 
emotional effect and not a variety in small proportions 
of many qualitative effects The contrary seems to be 
true, namely, that music which arouses many feelings is 
also more effective m its dominant or outstanding quality. 
The presence of many effects in lesser degree does not 
detract from the mam emotional colouring 
An explanation probably hes in the fact that human 
emotions are not simple discrete experiences, but instead 
are a vast network of experiences, many subordinate 
feelmgs appearing as accompaniments to the emotion 
of which the person is most aware. The unstable 
character of our emotional experience permits rapid 
changes of entire content, and even more often a shifting 
in the relative intensity of the several emotional elements. 

The composite feeling of which love is the most evident 
element, but which is not that alone, but is accompanied 
by joy, sadness, longmg, or other feeling, may, in response 
to some stimulus, seemingly slight, so shift that joy 
becomes the dommaot element, and love merely one of 
the subsidiaries ; or so that sadness, longmg, or even 
devotion, becomes the outstanding quality. The notable 
thing is, that when some given feeling is strong, it is not 
experienced alone, but has a large halo of other feelings 
which do not detract from the prime effect, but rather 
lend intensity to the feeling of which the owner is most 
aware. In order to arouse a strong feeling of any given 
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the reports agreed, as in the second group, except that 
the degree was average. A fourth group contained 
those on which all reports agreed as to the emotional 
effect and in which the quantitative measure was more 
than average (7 or 9). 

Among those selections which showed no consistent 
effect, fewer items are scored than in any other group, 
the average number scored being 2'65. Likewise, the 
average quantitative scoring is considerably less than 
that of any other of these groups. There is an increase 
with each group, both on number of qualities and on 
quantitative scoring, along with greater degree of con- 
sistency of effect 

The following table shows the increase in average 
number of emotional quahties expenenced and the 
average quantitative estimates of such qualities, together 
with mcrease in consistency of judgment. 

Av 

No of Av No Av Sum Quantity 
Cases Qual Scores per 

Quality 

No consistency . . 148 2 05 7 -35 3 57 

Consistency — 

Less than Average . 172 2-56 9-48 3-70 

Consistency — 

Average. . . 66 2-67 11-17 4-18 

Consistency — 

More than Average 106 2 77 13-87 4-16 

The meaning of these figures is briefly this ; the quality 
on which there is the greatest amount of agreement 
is taken as the index of the consistency of the musical 
selection. If, for example, only one person scored the 
selection on ]oy, two on love, and three on longing, 
the figures on the last-named item, namely, longing, 
are used as the indicative ones. If all three scored 
severed items, but the quantitative values for one are 
more than the others, the highest values are taken. 
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The score of consistency thus obtained is then compared 
with the number of items and the total quantitative 
scoring for all the items It is found that those selections 
which have most pronounced effect have also other 
qualities in similar or less degree. Likewise the estimates 
of the emotional effects is greater m those selections on 
which all agree as to the outstanding effect. 

It is often assumed that good music has one well-defined 
emotional effect and not a variety m small proportions 
of many qualitative effects. The contrary seems to be 
true, namely, that music which arouses many feelings is 
also more effective m its dominant or outstandmg quality. 
The presence of many effects m lesser degree does not 
detract from the mam emotional colouring. 

An explanation probably hes m the fact that human 
emotions are not simple discrete expenences, but instead 
are a vast network of experiences, many subordmate 
feelings appearing as accompaniments to the emotion 
of which the person is most aware The unstable 
character of our emotional experience permits rapid 
changes of entire content, and even more often a shifting 
in the relative intensity of the several emotional elements 

The composite feeling of which love is the most evident 
element, but which is not that alone, but is accompanied 
by joy, sadness, longing, or other feeling, may, in response 
to some stimulus, seemingly shght, so shift that joy 
becomes the dominaot element, and love merely one of 
the subsidiaries ; or so that sadness, longing, or even 
devotion, becomes the outstanding quality. The notable 
thing is, that when some given feeling is strong, it is not 
experienced alone, but has a large halo of other feelings 
which do not detract from the prime effect, but rather 
lend intensity to the feeling of which the owner is most 
aware. In order to arouse a strong feeling of any given 
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sort, it is not necessary to emphasize that one alone, 
or to remove stimuli to other sorts of feehng, but rather 
to arouse the desired feeling and also others not unrelated, 
which lend colour and emphasis to the prime feeling or 
emotion 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

The wide variation between mdividuals, particularly 
in reaction to any complex stimulus, is so famihar that 
one IS likely to question whether there are any general 
reactions common to many or all people. That music 
affects the hearer in a certain specific manner and that 
the effect is experienced, or at least may be expenenced, 
by all hearers alike, is now fairly certam However, 
from any stimulus so complex as a musical selection, 
a variety of effects and combmations of effects, is bound 
to result. The several hearers actually receive differently 
the same objective tones. The represented content of 
one mdividual’s experience differs from that of every 
other individual. The emotional nature of one person 
differs from that of every other person 

If a group of people view at the same time a certam 
landscape, one of them may see only the ragged mountam 
peaks in the distance, and be held by a feeling of awe 
at their dignity and grandeur. Another may be 
interested in the sudden lights and shadows in the valley 
below, cast by great fleecy clouds gliding slowly by, 
and may expenence a feelmg of graceful rhythmic 
movement, with perhaps a feeling of joy. A third may 
be absorbed in the contemplation of a lone tree bent low 
by the persistent wind, and may experience a feeling 
of sadness and melancholy Each of them may be 
aware of the various other objects, but he may be 
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unconscious or only slightly conscious of their meaning 
or their affective tone 

Likewise each one of the group may be interested 
chiefly in the same feature of the landscape, the sudden 
rise of a blue heron from the river bank, and yet each 
be differently affected by the sight. The graceful 
movement may give to one a feeling of rest, to another 
a feehng of sadness, or the unusual experience may 
give to another a decided thriU of joy. 

The same thing is true of the effects that result from 
listening to music Not aU people hear the same 
elements, nor do the same elements give exactly the 
same experience to each. I have made some mention 
of individual differences throughout this study in other 
connexions. Certain temperamental differences are 
evident between the several observers These are perhaps 
best shown by means of a comparison of the total scores 
on each item of the data sheet. The musical training 
as well as the temperament of the three hearers varied. 
The observer with the least musical traming excelled 
in emotional tendency. The folloivmg comparisons 
bring out these differences: 

Total Scorings on " Familiarity " 

Observer. Total Average 

1 1505 3-1 

2 2143 4-2 

3 2475 5-1 

Total Scorings on ” Ixigical Thought ” 

Observer Total Average 

1 48 2 5 

2 34 2-7 

3 1086 4-3 

Total Scorings on " Rbvskbnce ’’ 

Observer Total Average 

1 384 5-3 

2 232 4-7 

3 340 3-5 
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Observer 3 was familiar with many more selections 
than was Observer i, and to a more intimate degree. 
Further than that, her traming had been such that 
many selections aroused Jsome definite thought about 
the structure, the form, and other quahties of the music 
itself, and the techmque with which it was rendered. 
On the other hand, in a purely emotional or associational 
reaction, such as the arousal of a feeling of reverence. 
Observer i shows higher scores. A complete comparison 
on the various items is shown in the accompan5dng 
table. 

It IS difficult to determine m some mstances to what 
extent score values represent individual differences. 
It IS quite possible that the score of " 7 ” in one person’s 
record may equal a score of “ 5 ” m another, so far as 
absolute intensity is concerned. In the correlations 
and comparisons of this study such a difference would 
have httle, if any, effect, as all scores are compared 
with the individual’s own scores on pleasantness, and 
the effect would be imiform throughout all of the items. 
In any event the deductions and conclusions would 
in no way be warped by this difference, even if it 
does exist. In comparison of one factor with another 
the same influence is present throughout, so that here 
again the effect is uniform and hence in no way changes 
the results. 

The great amount of variation in the number of 
selections which each individual scored on each of the 
various items is interesting. More selections aroused 
a tendency to action in Observer 2, memories in 
Observer i, and more selections aroused imagination 
in Observer 3. Only one emotional effect was experienced 
with greatest frequency by Observer 2, longing. Observer i 
experienced rest, love, and stirring more often than either 
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of the other observers. Observer 3 experienced each 
of the five feelings, sadness, joy, amusement, dignity and 
reverence, more often than did either of the others. 

The individual differences diown in the extent to which 
each emotional quality correlates with musical enjoyment 
as a whole, has already been mentioned in another 
connexion. Observer i found sUrrtng the largest element 
in musical enjojmient, and amusement the smallest. 
Observer 2 found longing the largest single factor and 
amusement the smallest. The relative order of the 
various emotional factors differs considerably for each 
mdividual, although correlation of the rank order for the 
various individuals shows a notable basic uniformity 

Similarly, in a comparison of the amount of pleasure 
correlated with each of the several emotional effects 
there is a difference m mdividuals, although there is a 
basic similarity, as shown by the correlation of the 
relative ranks of the several effects when compared 
with pleasantness. For Observer i, sadness ranks highest 
with degree of pleasantness, and dignity lowest For 
Observer 2 longing ranks highest, dignity and sadness 
lowest. For Observer 3, amusement ranks highest and 
dignity lowest. It should be borne in mind that these 
do not represent the qualities which give, or are accom- 
pamed by, the highest and lowest pleasure. They are 
rather the qualities which correlate highest and lowest 
with pleasure. PracticaDy these may mean the same 
thmg, although it is m no way a necessary deduction. 
Observer 2 was asked to name the quahties which he 
thought gave the most pleasure He named joy, stirring, 
and longing, which three actually showed the highest 
correlation with the exception of amusement in his 
recorded analysis of the six hundred selections. 

The importance of individual differences is shown in 
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the comparison of the choice selections of each individual 
Each one scored approximately the same number of 
selections as giving a high degree of pleasure (7 or 9). 
The actual figures are . 

Observer Choice selections 

1 239 

2 250 

3 236 

Only ninety-four of these were scored 7 or 9 by each of 
the three. The remainder in each case represents the 
number of selections which only one or two observers 
greatly enjoyed. A considerable portion of this difference 
is accounted for in the terms of the represented material 
of each individual. In a song, for instance, the words 
may have peculiar meaning to one and not to another. 
A famihar melody may arouse very pleasant memones 
which contribute largely to the enjoyment of the selection 
Fondness for a certain voice or instrument may be 
responsible for other differences of choice, etc. There 
are many details which enter into the total situation 
which we designate " hstenmg to a musical selection " 
which tend to make the experience very different for 
various individuals. 

However, mdividual variation is not greater m listening 
to music than in any other experiences The individual 
likenesses exceed the individual differences. The use 
of music in all sorts of diverse situations by all kmds of 
people testifies to the great similarity of mterest and 
pleasure derived from music. 



CHAPTER V 


AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE NATURE OF MUSICAL 
ENJOYMENT (continued) 


Esther L. Gatewood 


In the preceding study we have pointed out that all 
musical enjojmient is derived from one of four sources : 
(i) physical, in terms of movement, felt to be either 
in the observer himself or in the music ; (2) a simple 
feeling of satisfaction not otherwise defined, usually 
dependent upon a quietly moving melody , (3) associa- 
tional, which includes emotions and memories ; and 
(4) ideational, which includes interest in, or analysis 
of, the composition, its mterpretation or technique. 
The purpose of this study is to compare the four elements, 
rh3dhm, melody, harmony, and timbre, whether of 
voice or instrument, with these fundamental sources 
of musical enjojrment, and both of these with the 
reported effects of the music on the listener. The 
music material consisted of phonograph recordings of the 
following ten selections, used in the order given below • 


Tears — Fox Trot 
Scberzo-Taraiitelle 
Volga Boat Song 
Shepherd’s Dance . 

The Black Man 
A Dream 

2nd Hungarian Rhapsody 
To a Wild Rose 
Volunteer's March 
Ballet Music . 


Tuxedo Dance Orchestra 
Spalding, violm 
Russian Balalaika Orchestra 
German, American Symphony 
Orchestra 

Sousa, Edison Concert Band 
Bartlett, Contuner, comet 
taszt, RachminanofE, piano 
McDowell-Zoellner, String Quartet 
Sousa, N Y. Micit BO 
Orpheus, Gluck- Riess. Spalding, viobn. 


The outstanding features of the ten selections used, 
on the basis of plurality score, are as follows • 
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6 

7. 

8 

9 

10 


Tears — Fox Trot . 
Scherro-TaiantoUe 
Volga Boat Song 
Shepherd's Dance . 

The Black Man 
A Dream 

2nd Hungarian Rhapsody 
To a Wild Rose 
Volunteer's March 
Ballet Music . 


Rhythm 

Timbre 

Melody 

Melody (rhythm) 
Rh3rthm 
Timbre 
Rhythm 

Melody (harmony) 
Rhythm 

Mdody (Timbre). 


(Parentheses indicate close second ) 


About thirty-five young women of the Lake Camp 
took part in this study as observers. They gathered 
together voluntarily for the evening’s entertainment 
and most serious interest was evident throughout the 
experiment. Data sheets like the accompanying illustra- 
tion were distributed. The observers were instructed 
to listen naturally to each selection, then at the close 
of each number to mark on the data sheet their reports 
by checking in the appropriate column. The material 
on the data sheets is divided into four groups and each 
listener was asked to check only one term of each of 
the first two groups, whichever term represented the 
pronounced characteristic. In the third group as many 
terms could be scored as were significant. The same was 
true of the fourth group, although it was not compulsory, 
nor even possible that any term of this last group 
be used for each selection. 


Printed Instructions Given to Each Listener 
Listen carefully to each selection Do not talk to your neighbour 
while the music is gomg on or at the close of the selections Pay no 
attention to what your neighbour thinks about a selection He may 
feel just as you do or he may feel difierent The results on your 
paper must show exactly your own judgment 

Check one item m each cp'oup Check that item which you notice 
most or which most appeals to you For example, if when you listen 
to the first selection, the rhythm is the thing yon notice most, put a 
check mark opp>osite rhythm, in the first column If both the rhythm 
and the mdody are marked, put an " A " opposite the most promment 
one and " B " opposite the other Do the same in each group 
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Data Shsbt 




What relation does the dominance of certain elements 
bear to the nature of the effect experienced by the 
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listener ? Four selections have as the dominant quality, 
rhythm. The emotions reported by most of the 
observers for each of these selections are as follows ; 

1. Tears — Fox Trot . Happy 

5. The Black Man Happy 

7 2nd Hungarian Rhapsody Excited, stimng 

9. Volunteer's March . Excited, stimng 

4 Shepherd’s Dance Happy 

Selection four is classed dominant on melody by only 
one score. The entire scoring was divided between 
rhythm, and melody. The emotional effect reported 
by the greatest number of hsteners for each of these 
is as follows ; 

3 Volga Boat Song . Excited, stirred 

4. Shepherd’s Dance Happy 

8 To a Wild Rose Serious, rested. 

10 Ballet Music Rested, serious 

Selections three and four show a very small plurality. 

Two selections have as their most dominant element, 
timbre or instrument quality. The emotional effects 
reported for these two selections are • 

2 Scherzo-Tarantelle Rested 

6 A Dream Serious 

A more significant study is an analysis of the individual 
relationships between the rhythm and emotional effect, 
harmony, and emotional effect, etc. With what effect 
is each element most often combined by the hearer ? 
Out of eighty-seven recordings of rhythm, it is combined 
thirty-five times with happy and thirty-three times 
with excited, stirred, a kindred feeling. Complete 
details of the combination of rhythm with various 
effects is given in the following table : 




Timbre, or the quality of the instrument, shows a 
marked relationship to certain effects more than to 
others. One must remember, in this connexion, that 
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only a limited group of instruments was included, 
so that any results apply only to these instruments. 
The recordings in which timbre was most dominant 
are Scherzo-Tarantelle, a violin solo by Spalding ; 
and “ A Dream ”, a comet solo. The most prominent 
effect of the former is rested and of the latter serious. 
Summing up all combinations of effect dependent 
on timbre in these selections serious and rested are 
the most prominent. 


Tabu III Rblatiom or Tihbrb to Individual Eftects 



if 

If 

Volga 

Boat Soug 

Sbepberd’s 

Dance 

Tbe Black 

Han 

2nd Hunsanan 

li 

Volunteer’s 

Uaicb. 

Ballet Music 

I»»ox 

Sad 

- 

- 

1 


- 

4 - 

1 

- 

1 

7 

Serious 

— 



— 

- 

11 - 

4 

— 

4 

ae 

Devotional 

— 

1^ 

- 

— 

— 

1 - 

- - 

— 

- 

a 

Rested 

- 


— 

— 

— 

3 

1 a 

- 

6 

16 

Amused 

— 

i~r 

3 

3 

- 

— 


— 

1 

la 

Sentimental 

- 

1 

1 

— 

— 

3 


- 

— 

7 

Happy . 

2 

a 

3 

— 

— 

— 

3 — 

a 

— 

11 

Ezdted, Stirred 

- 


L_L 

- 

- 

- ‘ 

3 1 

"T 

1 



Total 86 


Our second problem is concerned with the relation 
of these same four musical elements to the basic sources 
of musical effect. Out of this problem two questions 
arise ; (i) What is the dominant source of effect for 
each selection ? (2) Individually, what is the relation 

of the four fundamental musical qualities to the four 
fundamental sources of musical effect. The con- 
sistency of scores on fundamental sources of effect 
is more pronounced than in the scoring of any other 
group. For each selection on the fundamental basis 
or source of musical effect is as follows ; 



no 
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1 Tears — Fox Trot . 

2 Scherzo-Tarantelle . 

3 Volga Boat Song . 

4 Shepherd’s Dance . 

5 The Black Man 

6 A Dream 

7 2nd Hnnganan Rhapsody 

8 To a Wild Rose . 

9. Volunteer's Man:h . 

10 Ballet Music . 


Physical 

Ideational. 

Associational. 

Simple satisfaction, associational 
Physical 

Associational (satisfaction) 

Ideational (physical) 

Associafaonal 

Physical 

Satisfaction 


In almost every instance there is relation between 
rhythm and physical effect. Three of the selections 
showing melody as the dominant element have associa- 
tional influence An analysis of individual records 
shows that by far the most basic source of effect 
correlated with rhythm is movement executed either 
by the observer or localized in the music. 


Tabls IV Rslatiom of ReyTHM to Sooscbs of Musical Emcr 



i 

11 

II 

li 

M 

1 

4 

1 

it 

II 

1 

li 

1 

a 

1 

1 

Sfttbfactkm and Enjoyn^t 
r oomposltloo 

Intoattn .j^lnteipreUtlon 

18 

8 

1 

3 

j 

2 

9 

6 

2 


2 

s 

4 ! 


18 

1 

i 

33 

33 

14 

9 

7 

4 

0 

9 


Total 1S5 


Several fundamental sources show about equal 
relationship to melody. Simple satisfaction and associa- 
tional effect are equally prominent, with physical effect 
but slightly less so. The reason for the prominent 
relation of melody to the several sources of musical 
pleasure is the fact that melody rarely stands out 
quite so discreetly as some other elements. Usually 
rhythm is almost as dominant, in fact there xs no melody 
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without it. There is, therefore, in such selections 
a combination of effect from two prominent sources. 

The selection called " To a Wild Rose ”, which shows 
the highest score on melody, is characterized as having 
its effect on the associational basis. The “ Ballet 
Music ”, which shows the second highest score on melody, 
is characterized by most observers as givmg a feeling 
of satisfaction. 


Tablz V Rclatioh or Mslodv to Sotntcn or Uusical Effect 



ll 

ll 

ll 

Shepherd’! 

Dance 

1 

a 

1 


5i!ll 

i 

1 

1 

Foelliig of movement in mSic 

3 


\ 


» 

j 


8 1 2 

4 1 2 

1 

13 

17 

Satufaetkm and Enjoyment 

Iterate 

f oompoHtion 

Inteiett In Interpretatloa I 

(_ technique . I 


2 

2 

a 

3 

6 

2 

2 

2 

8 

2 

2 


1 ^ 

12 

2 

2 

34 

15 

19 

S 

5 

10 


ToUl 121 


No selection of the group used in this experiment 
showed marked harmonic quality. From the individual 
records where harmony was especially noted those 
selections contribute a feeling of satisfaction together 
with a tendency to arouse associational effect, memories 
and imaginary pictures. Especially do such numbers 
arouse an interest in the composition as such (ideattonal) 
although none of these selections is particularly noted 
for its harmony. 

The most prominent source of pleasure from Scherzo- 
Tarantelle, in which timbre is the outstanding feature, 
is the ideational, distributed between interest in the 
composition, the interpretation, and the technique 
of the artist, Spalding. The most dominant effect of 
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Table VI Relation ov Haemonv to Soveces 09 Musical Effect 




liii 

i 

1 

il 

1 

< 

II 

II 

1 

II 

i 

i 

1 

Fsdii«ofmov«no.tlo 

Enioyment 

r compOBition I 

lotentt in < Interpretation 

L technique , 



2 

1 1 


■ 

3 

1 

2 , 

2 \ 

1 


2 

2 

2 

2 

17 

B 

B 

6 




“ A Dream ” is association. This is a comet solo of 
Bartlett’s “ Dream ” I am inclined to think that the 
effect is due in part to the melody and its unusual 
interpretation on the cornet In this instance, timbre 
and melody show a combination where both factors 
contribute to the enjoyment of the listener in his feeling 
of quiet satisfaction. The selection is familiar to most 
people as a song, so that the recall of the words, as 
well as the past popularity of the selection, contribute 
to the arousal of memories and imaginative pictures 


T^ble VII Relation or Tihbbe to Soveces or Musical ErrEcr 




gl 

lj 

if 

1 

1 

al 

1 

1 

i 

II 

Ballet Minic. 

1 

FsellDg of movement in 1 

and enjoyment 1 

Inteiat in i interpretation 

technique ' 

2 

1 

a 

B 

1 

2 

3 

1 


1 

3 

2 

a 

1 

2 

4 

2 

1 

I 

2 

8 

29 

8 

12 

^9 


Total 90 


What relation is there between the various feelings 
experienced by listeners and the fundamental sources 
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of musical effect ? Are certam feelings dependent upon 
ph)rsical reaction, others upon ideational appeal, etc ? 
Specifically, is the feding of movement accompanied 
by a feeling of happiness or a feeling of sadness ? Is 
the arousal of memories and associations by music 
accompanied by a feeling of excitement or by a feeling 
of rest ? A comparison of the fundamental sources of 
enjoyment recorded for each selection and the most 
pronounced personal effect or feeling shows the following: 

SeUcttou Fundamental Source Personal Feeling 

1 Movement Happy 

2 Ideational . Rested 

3 Associatiimal Excited 

4 Satisfaction (associational) Happy (Rested) 

5 Movement Happy (Excited) 

6 Associational Senous 

7 Ideational . Amused 

8 Associahonal Senous (Rested) 

9 Movement Excited (Happy) 

10 Satisfaction . Rested (Senous) 

The relation, which source of effect bears to each 
individual’s report, is a more important factor, however, 
than any discussion of leading effects ; for, i^hat we are 
ultimately interested in, in any event, is the effect 
upon the individuals, as individuals. Certain feelings 
are evidently dependent on one factor more than upon 
another. The most conspicuous examples are happy 
and a feelmg of excitement or stir. These are dependent 
without doubt on marked rh)rthm. Similarly the same 
two effects are noticeably correlated with the arousal of 
a perception of movement, whether it be referred to the 
person or to the music. 

A feeling of seriousness is noticeably associated with 
outstanding quality of instrument, and, in addition, 
upon prominent melody, which is noted by the observer. 
Wherever an effect is correlated with the outstanding 
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presence of timbre or instrument quality, special notice 
must jilways be taken of the instrument used. However, 
the instrument itself is some factor in the very 
prominence of timbre In other words, the instrument 
quality is not especially conspicuous except with 
certain instruments. 

The feeling of rest is particularly associated with 
dominance of melody and, secondarily, of timbre. This 
effect is particularly correlated with the experience 
of a simple satisfaction or enjoyment which may be 
something not yet explicable or may be a mere lack 
of definition. Observers often explain, however, that 
they cannot define the effect or the source of the effect 
otherwise than by the fact that they are merely satisfied, 
just as looking at a richly coloured velour may give a 
feeling of plain enjoyment. 

We have not enough data on sad effects, but we are 
reasonably certain that there is no marked connexion 
between the feeling of sadness and marked rhjrthm 
Rhythm is conspicuous by its absence in such numbers. 
Not enough material is available concerning sacred 
music to justify conclusions, except the absence of 
rhjdihm 

Concerning the feeling of amusement the results are 
not wholly conclusive, although these parallel those 
of all other observations, and show that decided rhythm 
and peculiar instrument quality are the two essentials 
for the arousal of this effect " The Nightingale and the 
Frog,” which is a duet between a piccolo and a bassoon, 
is a good illustration of this type of selection. One of the 
most certain sources of amusement lies m comic words, 
but our study of mstrumental music excludes this 
factor. 

Melody and timbre seem to be the two potent factors 
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in the arousal of the sentimental feeling. The relation- 
ships of all of these factors to each other are given in 
the following tables : — 




Conclusions • — 

Conservative thinkers have long ndiculed the claims 
of musicians and others that a melody itself may produce 
a certain effect, that one selection may actually make 
the listener sad and that another with a lilting air may 
of itself produce a gay happy response. These same 
people contend that a song without its words is devoid 
of meaning. 

The selections used in these experiments are all 
instrumental and represent several types of instrumenta- 
tion and musical selection. On the basis of a study of 
the effect of these selections on thirty-five women, 
the following deductions are made : — 

Marked rhythm as an element in music is the chief 
factor in arousing the feeling of happiness and the feeling 
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Melody, as a musical element contributes chiefly 
to two effects, serious and rest. Prominence of mdody 
is almost invariably accompanied by slow, inconspicuous 
rhythm. Melody of this t5rpe results in feehng of 
quiet satisfaction and rest. 

Among the selections used harmonic effect did not 
stand out particularly prommently, so that no real 
conclusions on this point are justified. A study mcluding 
a number of string quartets, such as those of Mozart 
or Haydn, might be more conclusive. 

Timbre or instrument quahty must, of course, be 
always limited by the relatively small number of selec- 
tions used. Some instruments are better adapted 
to the interpretation of particular kinds of rh3rthms 
and melodies, so that the element of timbre rarely 
stands alone. However, that certain instruments have 
been selected for the orchestration and arrangement 
of music where the composer desired a given effect 
is well known. Proof of the ability of mstruments to 
contribute to certain effects is shown in the large 
proportion of correlated scorings for timbre and serious 
and rested, on certain selections, particularly the violin 
solo and the comet solo. 

Various instmments will produce different effects. 
For example, the light tones of the flute produce a 
very different response in the hearer than do the tones 
of the comet. The bass drum arouses a wholly 
different response. Likewise, combinations of instm- 
ments may produce a definite effect. For example, 
a duet between the piccolo and the bassoon is most likely 
to be amusing, but it is difficult to imagine a string 
quartet producing that effect Serious contem- 
plation and a feelmg of rest are the usual effects 
produced. 
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The relation of the four musical elements to the 
fundamental sources of effect is not clearly defined in 
every instance. The addition of a great deal more data, 
on different types of instruments, and on selections 
where harmony is particularly prominent, is necessary 
to make deductions on these two factors reliable. 
On the basis of this study prominent harmonic effect 
is correlated with a feeling of sensual satisfaction and 
with ideational effect. The physical stimulation of 
the ear by beautiful combinations of tone produces 
a response not unlike that produced by a rich and 
beautiful melody. In addition, the combination of 
melodies and instruments arouses the ideational processes, 
particularly an analysis of the structure and composition 
of the music The quality of the instruments which 
draws special attention to their timbre is such as to give 
a feehng of satisfaction and completion very like that 
which one experiences when looking at a bit of beautiful 
sky. Simple pleasure and enjo3rment of the richness 
of the colour is experienced. 

The appreciation of different instrument qualities 
is a genetic development. The grating sound from 
blowing through a fine tooth comb gives far more 
pleasure to the child of five than does listening to the 
magic flute, which he comes to prefer a few years later. 
The blatant notes of the comet or the trombone are 
far more enjoyable to the youth of ten than are the 
tones of the violin. There is nothing wrong with the 
child’s tastes, or his appreciation. The development 
of music among races shows a similar genetic develop- 
ment. It is probably a mistake to endeavour to force 
appreciation of the instruments past the logiceil order 
of genetic development. 

Individuals differ in their choice of instrument 
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quality and in the amount of satisfaction which they 
experience from the same instruments. It is, however, 
significant that where timbre or instrument quality 
is particularly noted by the listener, a feeling of pleasure 
resulting from sense-satisfaction is also noted. The 
mere pleasurable stimxilation of the auditory end organs 
may be the source of this effect. This same explanation 
applies to the otherwise undefined effect resulting from 
particularly prominent melody. The melody of those 
selections which show melodic prominence is usually 
simple, and the instrument quality, although not the 
most prominent element, is, nevertheless, a largely 
contributmg factor, which appropriately combined with 
melody is the causative factor. 

The direct relationship between rhythm and the 
arousal of a feeling of movement is ever present The 
compellmg force of some rhythms is more marked 
than others. Individuals differ, but whether the move- 
ment is referred to the listener’s own person or is 
localized in the music, the effect is directly dependent 
on the rhythm of the music. It is probable that the 
physiological basis of melody may also be in terms of 
movement, but the periods are less marked, the direct 
connexion less definite, being in terms of slight rise 
and fall in dynamic balance. 

Observers’ reports show definite relation of the 
feelings experienced to the four fundamental sources 
of musical effect. Happy and sttrred are usually related 
to feelmg of physical movement. The feeling of move- 
ment may be of two sorts, (i) kinaesthetic, related to 
bodily movements ; and (2) in terms of imagery of 
the movement of the music itself. 

Rest is that more or less neutral feeling which is 
most often correlated with source II, a feeling of simple 
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satisfaction or enjoyment, and a genered feeling 
of well-being. 

Serious is about equally distributed between II satis- 
faction, III associational effects, and IV ideational effects. 
AH three of these fundamental effects contribute to the 
serious mood Sad, which is a more depressive feeling 
than serious, is most nearly related to associational 
influences, i e. the arousal of either memories or new 
images. Many listeners, not tramed observers, find 
difficulty in discrimmating between memories and 
images not definitely related to their past. For 
practical purposes of analysis they form but one group 
Both are represented matenal, aroused indirectly 
by the music. Some music may arouse the associational 
factor to a greater extent than other music ; some 
individuals are more susceptible than are others. The 
companson made here, however, includes only those 
mdividuals who recorded associational effects and the 
feelmgs or moods correlated with these same represented 
effects. Serious, sad, and sentimental effects are all 
three related to the associational factors. 

Not enough data on the arousal of devotional effects 
IS available. One thing seems certam, namely that 
there is an absence of the feelmg of movement (physical 
effect) when the devotional mood is experienced. 
No effect is dependent on a single musical element, 
]ust as no single musical element occurs alone. Each 
musical element is the contributing factor towards 
certain kinds of response. The corollary of this is that 
each effect experienced by the listener is dependent 
on a particular musical element or combinations of 
these elements. The music itself produces four kinds 
of responses, directly or mdirectly co-ordinated with the 
pnme elements of the music. These m turn are reflected 
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in the personal effect which the listener experiences, 
and which are the only effects of which he is ordinarily 
aware. Rarely does the layman stop to analyze the 
source of the enjoyment which he receives from listening 
to music. He is satisfied with the fact that it makes 
him sad, and he either enjoys the feelmg of sadness 
or else wishes for that music to cease and some other 
that will make him feel gay to take its place. He does 
not introspect carefully enough to know that it is largely 
the memories which the music aroused which made 
him feel sad. 

In the previous study we have shown that individual 
differences in effect experienced are not nearly so great 
as has been commonly asserted. This study goes a 
step farther and shows that the personal effects are 
dependent on definite musical elements, and on the 
fundamental responses stimulated by these several 
musical elements in varying degrees. We are able 
thus far to define more closely the direct relationships 
of rhythm and melody to their effects, but that all four 
of these elements arouse definite physiological and 
psychological responses, which in turn are specifically 
interpreted in terms of the individual's immediate 
feeling or mood, is certain. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE SOURCES AND NATURE OF THE AFFECTIVE REACTION 
TO INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 

Margaret Floy Washburn and George L. Dickinson 

The object of this study is, first, to note the comparative 
frequency with which the following musical elements : 
rh3rthm, melody, design, harmony, and tone colour, 
are mentioned as contnbutmg to the enjoyment of 
instrumental music ; second, to observe the relation 
of pleasantness to the exciting and quieting effects of 
music, these effects being introspectively reported : 
and third, to classify the emotions produced by mstru- 
mental music. 

It was essenticil to the investigation that we should 
have a considerable number of listeners, and that they 
should observe the effects of a wide range of composi- 
tions. It is obviously hard to find a large group of 
persons who can devote so much time to a psychological 
problem. The difficulty was met by co-operatmg with 
one of the classes in the music department of the college, 
whose main aim was to become acquainted with the 
best music from Bach and Handel to the most recent 
composers. The number in the class vaned from about 
forty to about fifty-five. 

For the purpose of our investigation, each member 
of the class was supplied with slips of paper bearing ^ 
the following printing : — T 
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Number of composition 

(Ring the items you wish to indicate ) 

Question 112 3 4 

Question 2 a b c d e 

Question 3 a b c 

Question 4 
Question 5 

It was carefvilly explained to the members of the class 
at the outset, and they were reminded from time to 
time, that the meanmg of these s5rmbols was as follows • 

Question i referred to the degree of pleasantness 
experienced by the observer from the composition. 
I meant indifference, 4 the highest degree of pleasantness. 
Some observers indicated intermediate grades by plus 
and minus signs 

Question 2 referred to the sources from which the 
pleasure was derived The letter a referred to rhythm, 
b to melody, c to design, d to harmony, and e to tone 
colour. 

Question 3 referred to exating and quieting effects. 
The letter a indicated exciting effects, b qmeting effects, 
c neutral effects. 

Question 4 referred to any emotional effects not 
included imder the heads of pleasantness, excitement, 
and quieting. 

Thus, if a listener found a given composition extremely 
pleasant, she drew a circle around 4 of Question i , 
if the pleasantness was felt as due especially to rhythm, 
melody, and tone colour, she ringed a, b and e of 
Question 2 , if she found the music exciting, she ringed 
a of Question 3. Under Question 4 she wrote some such 
comment as military, warlike, or w'hatever descriptive 
term suited her more general affective response to the 
composition. 

Question 5 referred to any imagery suggested by the 
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composition, but the data furnished here were not 
used in the present study. 

The listeners were all young women. As a group 
they had had no special musical training, and consisted 
of individuals ranging from those distinctly not gifted 
musically to a few of considerable musical talent. The 
group thus represented an average audience of the 
cultural level obtainmg among the students of a women’s 
college. The observations lasted through the greater 
part of two semesters. Before the presentation of a 
composition to the class there was, except in rare cases, 
no explanatory comment on it. Afterwards, however, 
it was critically discussed as a part of the regular work 
of the class, which thus became increasingly sophisticated 
as time went on. 

As a rule, piano music was reproduced by the Welte- 
Mignon piano player, orchestral music by the Aeolian 
OrchestreUe, and chamber music by the Victrola For 
the sake of umformity, our conclusions are based on 
instrumental music only, with the exception of the music 
of Handel, which was all from “ The Messiah ”. One 
hundred and eighty-two compositions constitute the 
list, distributed as follows • — 

Handel, eight compositions 

Bach, thirty compositions 

Haydn, seven compositions 

Mozart, seven compositions 

Beethoven, nmeteen compositions 

Conpenn, Rameau, Scarlatti, one composition each 

Schubert, two compositions 

Schumann, twenty-five compositions (including the 
whole of Camaval, each section of which was 
counted as a separate composition ) 

Chopin, thirteen compositions 
Mendelssohn, five compositions 
Weber, two compositions 
Berhoz, one composition 
Liszt, SIX compositions 
Wagner, twenty compositions 
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Brahms, eight compositions 
Franck, two compositions 
Tschaikowsky, three compositions 
Ippolitofi-lvanoff, two compositions 
Dvorak, two compositions 
Paderewski, one composition 
Gneg, two compositions. 

Elgar, one composition 
MacDoweU, six compositions 
Debnssy, four compositions 
R. Strauss, two compositions 

Results 

I. The Relative Prominence of Five Different 
Sources of Pleasure ; namely. Rh37thm, Melody, Design, 
Harmony, and Tone-colour. 

Every case where a listener mentioned one of these 
sources of pleasure was counted as one point for that 
source. The totals were as follows : — 

Rhythm Melody Design Harmony Tone-colour 

4151 5324 2814 2935 1558 


For those composers who were most fully represented 


the totals 

were 

counted 

separately These 

results 

were as follows • — 





Composer 

Rhythm 

Melody 

T)c*ilgll 

Harmony Tone-colour 

Handel 

119 

144 

137 

65 

235 

Bach 

446 

736 

727 

352 

179 

Haydn 

211 

217 

181 

61 

73 

Mozart 

135 

203 

153 

.59 

76 

Beethoven 

492 

522 

338 

332 

190 

Schumann 

827 

839 

227 

356 

74 

Chopin 

382 

466 

220 

234 

114 

Mendelssohn 

134 

202 

78 

116 

49 

Wagner 

347 

674 

295 

400 

217 

Liszt 

133 

173 

59 

157 

92 

Brahms 

212 

192 

124 

146 

37 

MacDowell 

135 

162 

34 

152 

34 

Debussy 

94 

100 

22 

124 

42 

The following inferences may be 

drawn : — 



(i) Melody is in general the most noticeable source 


of pleasure, with rhsdihm next. Then follow in order 
harmony, design, and tone-colour. These results 
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probably do not indicate the relative amounts which 
these different sources actually contribute to pleasure, 
but their relative claim on attention. Thus harmony 
and tone-colour attract attention less than do melody 
and rhythm, but it is by no means certain that they 
contribute less to enjoyment. 

(2) Melody was the most noticeable source of pleasure 
for aU the composers except Handel, Brahms, and 
Debussy, for whom it stood second 

Rhythm was first in importance only for Brahms. 
It stood second for Haydn, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Chopin, and Mendelssohn , third in importance for 
Bach, Mozart, Wagner, Liszt, MacDowell. and Debussy ; 
fourth in importance for Handel 

Design was first m importance for no composer. 
It stood second for Bach and Mozart ; third for Handel, 
Haydn and Beethoven , fourth for Schumann, Chopin, 
Mendelssohn, Wagner, and Brahms. For MacDowell 
its rank was four and a half, and for Liszt and 
Debussy, five. 

Harmony was first in importance for Debussy. It was 
second for Wagner , third for Schumann, Chopin, 
Mendelssohn, Liszt, Brahms, and MacDowell ; fourth 
for Bach and Beethoven , fifth for Handel, Haydn, 
and Mozart. 

Tone-colour was first for Handel This curious result 
is very probably due to the fact that Handel composi- 
tions are scarcely comparable to those of the other 
composers, because, with the exception of the " Pastoral 
S3nmphony ” from “ The Messiah ”, they all mvolved 
choral singmg. It is not improbable that vocal tone- 
colour attracts attention more than instrumental tone- 
colour does , in any case the two are hardly comparable. 
Tone-colour was not even second or third in importance 
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for the other composers : its rank was four for Haydn, 
Mozart, Liszt and Debussy ; four and a half for 
MacDowell, and five for Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, Wagner and Brahms 

Since the number of compositions representmg some 
of these composers was small, the above figures are not 
of great importance ; but in general they follow the 
recognized characteristics of the composers. 

2. The Relation of Pleasantness to Excitmg and 
Quieting Effects. 

Compositions that are either markedly exciting or 
markedly quieting are more agreeable than compositions 
that are to the majority of listeners neither excitmg 
nor quietmg. 

The average pleasantness of the thirty-two com- 
positions found exciting by thirty-five or more observers 
was 3*22, A.D. 23. 

The average pleasantness of the 14 compositions 
found markedly quietmg by thirty-five or more observers 
was 3-11, A D. 41. 

The average pleasantness of compositions found 
neither exciting nor quietmg by thirty or more observers 
was 2-42, A D -iiq. 

Thus marked pleasantness tends to involve a further 
effect that is either excitmg or quietmg. 

3 The Dependence of Pleasantness on the Number 
of Sources of Pleasantness 

There is a tendency for the pleasantness to be greater, 
the greater the number of sources to which that pleasant- 
ness is referred 

Owing to the wide variety of the kinds of music used 
in the study, it seemed safer to calculate correlations 
separately for each of the composers most fully 
represented, than to find a single correlation coefficient 
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for all the compositions used. The coefficients were 
found as follows — The compositions of a composer were 
arranged in the order of their average pleasantness 
to the group of listeners. Then, for each composition, 
the numbers were added together that represented 
the number of times each of the five sources of pleasant- 
ness was mentioned. That is, suppose that for a given 
composition rhjdhm had been mentioned twenty-one 
times, melody thirty-five times, design eight times, 
harmony sixteen times, and tone-colour seven times. 
The sum of these numbers would evidently be greater, 
the more the observers had tended to mention more than 
one source of pleasantness in the case of this composition. 
The compositions of a given composer were arranged 
in the order of the size of these sums. By findmg rank 
difference correlations between this array and the array 
representing average pleasantness, the relation between 
pleasantness and number of sources could be roughly 
made out. 

The coefficients were as follows — 

Bach, Plus 47, P E 09 
Beethoven, Plus 77, PE 06 
Schumann (Camaval), Plus 43, P E 12 
Chopin, Plus 50, PE 14 
Wagner, Plus 74, P E 08 

4. The Emotions * Accompanying Music. 

A very careful account was taken of every descriptive 
word used by a hstener to indicate her general emotional 
reactions, under Question 4. The following classification 
includes all of these terms, omitting obvious synon5nns. 
It is, we think, a very fair survey of all emotions which 
instrumental music suggests to ordinary listeners. 

By far the most frequently mentioned emotional states 

1 The term emotions is here used very looselv to cover any sort 
of affective reaction except simple pleasantness. unpleasantness, 
excitement, or quieting 
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were happiness, gaiety, calm, and sadness. These terms, 
or their equivalents, occur from twenty to two hundred 
times as often as any others. 

Includmg these, the descriptive terms fall under the 
following heads : — 

Terms referring to 

I. Active emotional states. 

A. Pleasant. 

Diffuse activity : happmess, joy. 

Diffuse superficial activity . gaiety, 
frivolous, playful, humour, fun, 
teasing, mischief, whimsical, 
fantastic, teasing, flirting. 

Concentrated forward activity : exhilara- 
tion, stimulation, confidence, 
courage, certainty, triumph, force, 
power, purpose, martial, patnotic, 
encouraging, dignified, majestic. 

B. Unpleasant (slightly). 

Uneasiness, some conflict or inhibition 
present * hurry, unrest, searching, 
struggle, tumult, wrangling, con- 
fusion, bewilderment. 

II. Passive emotional states. 

A. Pleasant. 

Calm, peace, soothing, reminiscence, 
contemplation, thoughtfulness, 
languor, sentimentality. 

B. Unpleasant (slightly). 

Sadness, melancholy. 

Slight element of activity present : 
something lacking ; suspense, doubt, 
uncertainty, anxiety, longing, 
yearning, wistfulness, plaintiveness. 
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C. Involving slight fear : foreboding, weird, 
sombre, mysterious, eery, fear. 

Smce all of the comments which have thus been 
classified were accompanied by judgments ascribing 
some degree of pleasantness to the compositions that 
inspired them, it is clear that none of the unpleasant 
emotions indicated could have exceeded the mild 
unpleasantness which is compatible with aesthetic 
enjo3nnent. 

All of the emotions occasioned by instrumental music 
belong to the t3rpe of affective reactions lackmg a 
definite object ; thus they stand closer to moods than 
to true emotions. Love, for example, was thought by 
Darwin to be the source of musical expression, but love 
is not mentioned on our list. It requires a definite 
object, and the suggestions of instrumental music 
alone are too vague. Fear, on the other hand, may 
be felt with reference to an undefined object 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

For young women college students, the source of 
pleasure most often mentioned in hstemng to reproduc- 
tions of instrumental music is melody ; rhythm, 
harmony, design, and tone-colour follow in order 

For difference between composers, see page 124 

Compositions that are either markedly exciting or 
markedly quieting in their effects are pleasanter than 
those which are neutral. Thus extreme pleasantness 
involves a further effect that is either exciting or quieting. 

There is a tendency for the pleasantness to be greater, 
the greater the number of sources to which it is referred. 

The emotions accompanying instrumental music may 
be classed under the following heads : Active pleasant 
emotions, involving (a) diffuse activity, (6) diffuse 
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superficial activity, (c) concentrated forward activity ; 
active unpleasant emotions, involving some conflict 
or inhibition ; passive pleasant emotions ; passive 
unpleasant emotions (a) wholly passive, [b) with some 
element of activity . emotions involving slight fear. 

All unpleasant affective states are only mildly 
unpleasant. All emotions reported are without a 
definite object, and thus more properly termed moods. 

SECTION III 

THE MOOD EFFECTS OF MUSIC 

Introductory Note — ^Thus far we have learned the mam 
types of attitudes towards music and the mam sources 
of musical enj oyment We are now ready to receive some 
light upon a third problem, namely, irrespective of 
the type of listener or of the musical element that 
predominates m a composition, or of the mam source 
of enjoyment, what is the nature of the principal 
effect of music as a whole ? 

The studies in this section are devoted to an investiga- 
tion of this problem, and discuss it from many angles 
and points of view. In the first study, the nature of the 
mam effect of music is pointed out The second study 
IS devoted to a discussion of the influence exerted by 
several subsidiary factors upon the mam effect and the 
degree to which they condition its nature and intensity. 

The studies are presented here as the joint products 
of Dr. Gatewood and Dr. Schoen, although conducted 
entirely independent of each other. The results reached 
by the two investigators were so markedly similar and 
supplementary that a united presentation seemed 
advisable. — Editor. 
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THE MOOD EFFECTS OF MUSIC 

Max Schoen and Esther L. Gatewood 
Introduction 

The investigation reported m this paper was prompted 
by results obtained from a study of over 20,000 mood 
change charts on which that number of persons reported 
the effects produced upon their moods by a variety 
of 290 phonograph recordings of vocal and mstrumental 
musical compositions. The tabulation of the data of 
these charts indicated in a most suggestive manner 
that, in general, a musical composition not only produces 
a change in the existing affective state of the listener, 
but that its effect upon the large majority of the members 
of an audience is uniform to a strikmg degree. 

These results commanded attention, particularly in 
view of the fact that the data were collected from all 
over the United States from audiences gathered under 
various conditions of time and place, ranging from early 
morning until late evening, cuid from a police station 
to a church, and consisting of persons of varied musical 
traming, experience, age and mterests 

The validity of the above conclusion may well be 
challenged on the ground that the data on which it is based 
were obtained under conditions entirely out of keeping 
with established experimental procedure. The hearers were 
gathered for but a single session, and then in a haphazard 
manner, while the music material was selected at random, 
131 
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and the entire procedure handled by untrained persons. 
On the other hand, it is of utmost signihcance that even 
a most superficial examination of the data from the 
20,000 charts, obtained even under these imfavourable 
conditions, points to the power of music over the moods 
and emotions. It was because of this fact, as well as 
in order to obtain more reliable data on the problem, 
that a further study along the same hne was made.^ 



Si(iud 

This further investigation dealt not only with the effects 
of music on moods but with many other questions on 
the same general problem. Thus, for practical purposes, 
we want to know not only whether a musical selection 
produces a mood change m the listener, but, what is of 
1 This part of the study is by Dr Schoen 
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greater significance, whether the induced mood is also 
enjoyed, and to what degree this enjoyment might depend 
upon such factors as the t3ipe of mood induced, familiarity 
of the listener with the selection, and his judgment of 
the quality of the selection. The problems upon which 
light was sought in this investigation, besides those 
relating to mood effects, are as follows . — 

1 The effect of the induced mood upon the subsequent mood 
Does an induced mood create a desire for its continuation ? To 
what extent does this depend on the degree of enjo}rment denved 
from the selection and on the type of mood induced ? 

2 What IS the relation, if any, between the degree of enjoy- 
ment obtained from a selection and the judgment of its quality ? 

3 Does a mood-change as such tend to produce enjoyment, 
provided the change is not due to such factors as poor rendition or 
dislike of the listener for that type of music, etc ? 

4 Does any one type or class of music induce a more uniform 
mood than other types or classes ? 

5 Is there any tendency lor any one type or class of music to 
be enjoyed more intensely than other types or classes > 

6 Is there any relation between familiarity and degree cf 
enjoyment ? 

7 Do selections familiar to the listener create a more umform 
mood than unfamiliar ones ’ 

8 What IS the effect, if any, of the listener’s attitude towards 
his existing mood on the effect produced by the music ? For 
iiLstance, supposmg that the listener is in a joyful mood and wants 
that mood continued, but the selection is of a sad mood, does this, 
in any way, interfere with the music creating a change in the existing 
mood, or with the degree of enjoyment derived from the music ? 

9 Which mood change is more enjoyed — from serious to joyful, 

10 What is the relation of all these factors to the degree of 
musicalness of the auditors ’ 

All these problems form Imks in one contmuous chain 
of the musical response. Each has its effect upon all 
the others and one cannot be detached from the rest 
without affecting the whole Thus, one cannot separate 
the mood effect from the degree of enjosment or the 
degree of enjoyment from the degree of familiarity, 
or these from the attitude of the hearer towards the 
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particular type of music represented by the selection, 
since all function together m the act of appreciation 
and all determine, although in unequal degrees, the general 
response of the hearer. It was therefore thought best 
to obtain information upon all these apparently diverse 
problems in a single act of hstemng rather than isolate 
each item for a separate investigation. 

In planning the investigation, the following classifica- 
tion of t5q)es of music was used : — 

1 Dreamy, vague, soothing, tranquil, soft, leisurely 

2 Sentimental, passionate, yearning, pleadmg, melting, tender 

3 Sad, pathetic, tragic, plaintive, mournful, doleful 

4 Solemn, spiritual, awe-inspinng, sober, deep, grave 

5 Cheerful, fanciful, joyous, gay, playful 

6 Fanaful, graceful, soanng, sprightly, quaint 

7 Spirited, excitmg, exhilarating, agitated, impetuous, restless, 

sparklmg. scmtillating, vivacious, nppling, sweeping, ghdmg 

8 Martial, majestic, dignified, stately, dramatic 

9 Sensational, stormy, thnlling 

The music material consisted of the following selections 
chosen to represent the above t3q)es • — 

1 Humoresque, Spaldmg, violin 
May IS Here, or^estra 

2 Evening Star, cello, Gruppe 
Berceuse, cello, Sandby 

3 Asa’s Tod. band 

Funeral March, Gardner, violin 

4 Ave Mans, Flesch, violin 
Kamennoi-Ostrow, orchestra 

5 Liebesfreud, Czewonky, violm 

6 Pastel-Mmuet, instrumental tno 
Anitra’s Dance, instrumental trio 

7 Shepherd’s Dance, orchestra 

8 Light Cavalry Overture, band 

9 William Tell Overture, band 

Broadly all these selections were further grouped into 
the following two classes accordmg to possible mood 
effects : — 
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Liebesfreud 
Fastel-Mmnet 
Anitni’s Dance. 
Shepherd's Dance 
Alda March 

Light Cavalry Overture 
William Tell Overture 

2 Serious — 

May IS Here 
Humoresque 
Evening Star 

Ave Mana 
Kamennoi-Ostrow 
Asa's Tod 
Funeral March 


The investigation was limited to instrumental music, 
since there is reason to believe that vocal music differs 
somewhat in its effect and should therefore be made 
the subject for a separate study. 

The observers consisted of seventeen men and women, 
some of them students of the music and drama depart- 
ments of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, and 
others of faculty members of the Division of Co-operative 
Research Through a personal interview with the 
investigator an estimate of the relative degree of musical- 
ness of each observer was made Information about their 
musical trammg, experience, musical likes, dislikes and 
other details throwing light upon their attitude towards 
music as a whole was obtamed by means of a question- 
naire. Following the mterview and the filhng out of the 
questionnaire each observer listened to the musical 
selections m the foUowmg order . — 

1st session— Ave Mana, Fastel-Mmuet, William Tell Over- 
ture, Humoresque 

2nd session— Light Cavalry Overture, Evening Star, 
Liebesfreud 
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3rd session — Kamennoi-Ostrow, Funeral March 
4th session— May is Here, Berceuse 

5th session — Amtra's Dance. Asa's Tod, Shepherd’s Dance 


In grouping the selections an attempt was made to 
include for each hearing as much variety as possible in 
order to obtain from each session some data upon each 
of the problems enumerated. Each observer was given 
a form like the accompanying illustration on which 
his reaction to each selection was recorded 

1 state below, as definitely as you can, your general state of 
being at the present moment, physical, and mental, particularly 
the mood you are in For example, " I am bred, and feel somewhat 
depressed, feel like takmg a walk or a chat with a fnend, need some 
relaxation, etc ” 


2 Do you enjoy the mood you are in at present, or are you 
eager to change it, or are you indififerent ? 


3 If eager to change the present mood, what kind of mood 
would you rather be in ’ Comment freely 


4 You will now hear a piece of music Put yourself in the 
same attitude you would adopt at a concert, or, in other words, 
free your mind of everything and give yourself up entirely to the 
music You have absolutely nothing to do now but listen Do 
not read what follows 

5 Now do what you did at the very beginning, namely, comment 

in full on your present mood and state of being Do nfct put down 
anything because yon think it will sound nice, but give as accurate 
a picture of yourself at the present moment as you possibly can 
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6 Below are four numbers Underscore one of them to indicate 
the degree of your enjoyment of the music you just heard 00 
means yon were irritated by the mnsic, 0 no effect, 2 enjoyed slightly, 
4 moderately, 6 greatly 

00 0 2 4 6 

7 Do yon judge the selection you just heard as bemg good or 
poor music, irrespective of the enjoyment yon got from it ? Under- 
score your judgment below 

Very poor, poor, fair, good, very good 

8 What kind of music would yon like to hear now, in preference 

to any other kind ? Describe it as well as you can 


9 Indicate below your familiarity with the selection you just 

new, slightly familiar, familiar, very familiar 
Give the name of the selection if yon can 

It will be noticed that this form departs radically 
from other forms mtended for the same purpose in several 
particulars. Firstly, no moods are stated for the observer 
to underscore, either before or after hearing the music, 
but instead a free and spontaneous report is called for. 
To ask a person to imderscore one or more words listed, 
representmg a mood, involves more or less the suggesting 
of a mood, as if to say “ which of the followmg will 
you have ” or " which of the followmg pleases you most ” ^ 
Comparmg our results from the first form of the mood 
chart where moods are enumerated with the results 
from the second form where no moods are mentioned, 
we find that the former, although much more convenient 
for purposes of tabulation, tells but part of the story, 
and that part incorrectly. Thus, for instance, a free 
statement from the observer concerning his affective 
state of being often reveals the presence of more or less 
conflicting moods fighting for supremacy In estimating 
then the effect of the music, it is certainly very important 
that the experimenter be aware of all the conflicting 
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moods in which the subject finds himself rather than 
force him to select the mood that seems to be at the 
surface at any specific moment. 

Second, everything that has been said concemmg 
the statement of moods existmg before the music is 
heard also applies to the statement of the mood effects 
of the music. To illustrate, several of the observers 
were much annoyed during some of the renditions either 
by the interpretation given the selection or by the grating 
of the phonograph disk, so that the effect produced 
by the music upon these hearers was not due solely to the 
music, but also to something outside the music. Con- 
sequently, to force the persons to hmit themselves to a 
word or two for the description of the effect of the music 
would fail to tell the whole story and therefore lead to a 
false interpretation of the data Furthermore, it is no 
simple matter for most persons to compress their state 
of bemg into one or two words, the result probably being 
that after a slight effort to do so they either give up the 
attempt and underscore any word m a flippant maimer, 
or pick out a word that sounds nice, or a word that they 
think represents the mood. On the other hand, no 
matter how flippant or careless or lacking in introspective 
power one may be, it is probable that in writmg several 
sentences aimmg at self-analysis one will reveal to the 
careful experimenter the predominant mood or moods 
existing at the time of writmg. Although then, the 
method followed in this procedure mvolves a great deal 
more labour m tabulating the results, the reward is found 
in the greater confidence that one can place in the results 

Mood Change 

Chart I gives the effect of each selection as reported by 
each observer, mdicating whether the music produced 
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or failed to produce a change in the existing mood. The 
plus sign signifies a change, the minus sign no effect. 
The latter means that the music failed to arouse a reaction 
in the observer of suf&cient mtensity to make him 
conscious either of a change of mood or of an mtensifica- 
tion of the existing mood. The figures adjacent to the 
plus and minus signs indicate the degree of enj‘o3unent 
for each selection for each observer 

The occurrence of no effect (o) is so rare as to be 
negligible for practical purposes, while from the statements 
of those reporting 00, it is evident that the irritation was 
due, in the majority of cases, to manner of interpreta- 
tion (playing out of tune, grating, poor tonal quahty, 
draggmg, etc ) and m the rest of the cases to a dislike 
for a particular tjqie of music, instruments, or instrumental 
combinations Thus, for instance, the " Humoresque ” 
annoyed most of the listeners because the recordmg 
was very badly out of tune, the most musical of the 
observers stating this specifically, while many stated that 
there was something wrong ivith the selection. Again, in 
the case of " Kamennoi-Ostrow ”, the rendition is dragged 
out and the composition mutilated by omissions, the 
observers reportmg the first item specifically, and the 
second by vaguer statements of there being something 
wrong with the piece. In the " Light Cavalry Overture ” 
the irritation was produced by the unpleasant quahty 
of the instruments, the trombones, in particular, emittmg 
ear-sphttmg tones. The " Evemng Star ”, another 
selection, resulting in many oo’s, is given a very unmusical 
interpretation, although played by one of the foremost 
'cellists of the day 

Eliminating, then, the few cases of no effect, as 
irrelevant in the present case the chart mdicates defimtely 
that the selections used in this study produced a change 
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of mood in every instance m the seventeen listeners or 
intensified an existing mood when in conformity with 
the mood of the music, both effects givmg some degree 
of enjoyment. 

Un%formity of Mood Effect 

The power of music to change an existmg mood is 
perhaps neither as Interesting nor as significant as the 
degree of uniformity of mood mduced by the same 
selection in all hearers. In Chart II the mood distribu- 
tion of the listeners before and after hearing the music 
IS shown The moods mcluded under each key word 
are the same for this chart as for Chart I. 

Of the moods before the music for the seven selections 
m Class I (jo3dul), thirty are in agreement with the music, 
while fifty-four are in moods contrary to that of the 
music. Of the moods after the music for the same group 
of selection sixty-two are in moods similar to that of the 
music and sixteen in moods difienng from that of the 
music. Of these sixteen contrary moods, we note that 
three report imtation, which, as previously mentioned, 
is due not to the music so much as to the manner of 
rendition . (Wherever a discrepancy occurs in the number 
of moods before and moods after the music, it is 
due to the failure of some of the observers to report the 
effect of some of the selections ) Of the seventy-two 
moods before the music for the calm-restful, dreamy- 
penstve classes of selections nine are in agreement with 
the music, and sixty-three different from the music ; 
while of the seventy-two induced moods, thirty-nine 
fall imder the moods inherent in the music. Of the 
rem2iiniiig thirty-three, fourteen report irritation and 
nervousness, due to rendition, or dislike for a type of 
music, and fourteen fall under the sad class, a mood 
which few persons could differentiate from the dreamy- 
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pensive class. Of the twenty pre-audition moods for the 
depressed-sad class of music, one agrees with the music 
and nineteen are contrary, while of the nineteen post- 
audition moods, fourteen agree with the music, one reports 
nervousness and three belong m the dreamy-pensive class. 

Summarizing the data from Charts I and II, we conclude 
that the large variety of selections used m this investiga- 
tion, produced not only a change of mood m practically 
all the listeners, but also that the moods induced by each 
selection, or the same class of selections, as reported by 
the large majority of our hearers, are stnkmgly similar 
in t3T)e 

To obtam further evidence and m greater detail on the 
consistency of musical effect, data were obtamed from 
a large number of listeners who heard ten selections 
imder the same circumstances at two separate times. 
The purpose was to see whether the hearers would record 
the same effect the second time that they reported on 
the first heanng ^ 

The material selected for this experiment consisted of 
ten phonograph selections Five of these were instru- 
mental and five vocal numbers. The selections were chosen 
on the basis of previous study to represent different 
types of music and musiccJ effects. It was mtended 
that physical, emotional, iraagmative, and ideational 
responses should be mcluded. The selections used were 
as follows — 

Stars and Stripes For Ever 

Meniietto All’ Anti'co 

Blue Danube Walti 

To a Wild Rose 

At the Brook 

Anvil Chorus 

He ShaU Feed His Flock 

Les Oiseaux dans la Charmille 

Love’s Old Sweet Song 

Ave Mana 

I This part of the investigation was conducted by Mr Gatewood. 
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The observers in this experiment were college girls. 
Fifty-three attended the first programme, forty-seven 
the second programme seventeen days later. Thirty-two 
heard both and on their reports this study is based. The 
conditions were kept as natural as possible. At seven- 
thirty in the evening when ever3rthing else at Camp 
had become quiet the girls came together. They sat 
comfortably around the instrument, listening to the 
selections for pleasure. A record blank like the accom- 
panymg illustration was provided for each observer. 
At the close of each number, each observer checked the 

How do yoD feel ? Indicate by check mark 

happy tired discouraged 

sad rested excited 

bnght worried scnous 

dull depressed restless 

What load of music do you feel bke hearing ’ Check one or more 
gay bnght dreamy stimulatmg 

solemn dull martial quieting 

joyous tender religious sentimental 

sad majestic humorous 


Aita each telecUoo, note how it made you feel and leooid bjr a check mark in tbe 
appropriate apaoes — 

EfSectonTou SekcUona 



1 

2 

3 


B 


7 

s 

8 

10 

SSi 

Felt lUce Haprjng 

Bated 

IrriUted 

PhTvtoeUy itined 

Tmda ™ 1 

^^^Slar? 












Which selection did you like best ? 


Date 

Meme 
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term or terms which described the way the selection 
made her feel. Much mterest was shown throughout 
the experiment and a wholly serious report was received. 

The number of observers who recorded at the second 
hearing of a selection the same feeling which they 
recorded at the first hearing is surprisingly large In 
terms of percentage of observers, the numbers for each 
selection are as follows . — 

Per Cent of Observers Recording the Same 
Effect on Second Hearing as on First 


Numbers Per Cent 

Les OLseaux dans la Charmille 91 

Anvil Chorus 80 

Stars and Stripes For Ever 77 

Love’s Old Sweet Song 64 

To a W'lld Rose 62 

He Shall Feed His Flock 60 

At the Brook 59 

Blue Danube Waltz 53 

Ave Maria 50 

Menuetto AH’ Anti’co 45 


These figures are significant. Only one selection, 
" Menuetto AU’ Anti’co,” gave the same effect to less 
than fifty per cent of the observers on second hearing. 
With sixteen different possible effects we should expect 
some very low percentages. By laws of chance, the 
probabihty that a person would select the same effect 
a second time is one-sixteenth. The probability of each 
person’s selectmg the same effect is so small that the high 
percentages become very significant It means that a 
definite reaction is stimulated The intrinsic quality 
of the music must be such as to arouse the same physio- 
logical response. Certain outside factors, such as the 
mood which the listener brings to the concert, the 
memories or associations aroused, and certain experi- 
mental factors will vary from time to time, so that many 
variations do occur, but a marked consistency is present. 
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Comparison of the most dominant effect, i.e., the effect 
recorded by the greatest number in the first hearing, 
and the most dommant effect reported in the second 
hearing gives to us further evidence of consistency. 
The leading effects are as follows — 


Number First Hearing 

Stats and Stripes For Ever Physically stirred 

Menuetto AH' Anti'co Imagination and 

Bine Danube Waltz Dancing 

To a Wild Rose Rested 

At the Brook Imagination and 

Anvil Chorus Physically stirred 

He Shall Feed His Flock Irritated 

Les Oiseaux dans la Charmille Amused 
Love's Old Sweet Song Tender memories 

Ave Mana Serious 


Second Hearing 
Physically stirred 
Imagination and 
fancy (rested) 
Dancing 
Longing 

Imagination and 
fancy. 
Physically starred. 
Irritated 
Amused 

Tender memones 
(longing). 

Rested 


With only two exceptions the leading effect is the same 
in both instances The change in these two is not great. 
In the one, " To a Wild Rose,” rested and longtng are 
the two leading effects The one is predominantly a 
physical condition, whereas the other is predominantly 
a mental condition, neither one exclusive of the other. 
In the first hearmg almost as many observers recorded 
longing as rested, so that the change of only two observers’ 
judgments shifted the relative position of the two effects. 
In “ Ave Maria ” serious and rested are the two leadmg 
effects. In the first hearmg rested was recorded by only 
one less observer than serious, hence a slight shift m 
individual judgments caused a diift m relative position 
of these effects. Both effects were recorded by many 
as neither effect in any way excludes the other In 
fact, that music which calms and rests one is most apt to 
be that which arouses serious contemplation. 
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Among the ten selections, eight are characterized 
as different on the basis of dominant or leading effect. 
Many other mcidental effects are recorded which contri- 
buted, no doubt, m large measure to the total effect of the 
music. The fact that eight different leading effects were 
designated indicates that the a prion selection of disparate 
t)^es was sufficiently accurate. 


Totai. Number of Apfbarancss of Each Effect 


Rested 106 

Imagmation and fancy 102 

Irritated 87 

Amused 84 

Physically stirred 77 

Serious 74 

Longmg 68 

Memones 59 


Happy 56 

Sad 51 

Dancing 43 

Patriotic 36 

Sentimental 33 

Gay 32 

Majestic 30 

Devotional 23 


These figures represent the number of times any 
given effect is recorded throughout the concert. For 
example, the feeling of rest was reported io6 times. 
It is a significant fact that with one exception the eight 
effects which stood out as leading effects are the eight 
highest on the basis of total occurrences This means 
that as mcidental effects they are also most frequently 
aroused. They are the effects most frequently experienced 
as a result of listening to music. The one exception, 
dancing, is a very decided one, inasmuch as music of this 
character forms a Icirge group m itself. The effect of 
listening to music of the dance t3q)e is largely physical. 
The inherent rh3dhm, tempo, and volume are such that 
they bring out mcreased physiological responses. Music 
of slower tempo, less decided accent, and with easy 
flowing melody results in slower physiological response. 
It is these selections, giving the feeling of rest that are 
often accompanied by ideational and imaginative 
processes. 
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The proportion of music which has an imtating effect 
is very small It so happens that the one p3U-otechmc 
record included was very irritating to many and especially 
so to a group of girls which did not understand the 
technique with which it is accomplished. Practically 
only two effects, amused and uritated, were recorded. 
There was not the usual distribution of incidental or 
secondary effects 

It is a significant fact that imagination or fancy is 
scored high m those records which show low consistency 
and does not appear at all m the records showmg high 
consistency. It is evidently a variable effect, dependent 
largely on represented factors, ie not from the music 
itself, but from conditions and associations pecuhar 
to the individual himself. When some one effect is con- 
sistently aroused, imagmative effects are not promment 

As incidental effect, the relative order of frequency 
of the several effects is somewhat different from that 
in which count is made of the total number of occurrences. 
By subtracting the number of times in which an effect 
is scored as the dominant effect from the total number 
of its occurrences, a measure of the secondary or con- 
tributing importance of the various effects is obtained. 
The order for the two varies considerably. However, 
m the upper eight of each series, six of the effects zire the 
same, namely, rested, sertous, physically stirred, longing, 
imagination and fancy, memories. It is particularly 
significant that rest ranks first in both cases Devotion 
is sixteenth in total scores and fifteenth in secondary 
scoring. The correlation of the two rankings is sixty- 
three. Happy and sad are two mcidental or secondary 
effects which occur with marked frequency. The very 
high position of irriUUing in this set of selections is not 
substantiated by other trials It is out of its due position 
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here, owing to the fact that one particular record, “ Les 
Oiseaux dans la Charmille ”, gave but two effects, 
practically (amusement and irritation) which m a small 
group of this sort gives it undue weight. The more 
logical order becomes . — 


Rested 

Happy 

Sad 

Physically stirred 
Longing 

Imagination and fancy 

Memories 

Patriotic 


On what effects is there the greatest agreement ? In 
other words, where there is a well-marked effect, dominant 
in both hearings, which quahty or effect is agreed upon 
by the greatest number ? This relative older is 
represented as follows — 


Selection 

Les Oiseaux dans la Charmille 
Stars and Stripes For Ever 
Ho Shall Feed His Flock 
Menuetto All' Anti’co 
At the Brook 
Anvil Chorus 
Blue Danube Waltz 
Love’s Old Sweet Song. 

Ave Mana. 

To a Wild Rose 


Rank Efiect 

1 Amusement 

2 Physically stirred 

3 Irritated 

4 Imagination and fancy. 

5 5 Imagination and fancy 

5 5 Physically stirred 

7 5 Dancmg 

7 5 Tender memories 
9 Serious — to rested 

10 Rested — to longing 


The selection which reinks highest, " Les Oiseaux dans 
la Charmille ”, is an unusual case, and is perhaps not as 
representative a selection as are the others However, 
that there is marked agreement on the amusing effect, 
when present, is very evident. This does not mean 
that the effect of amusing selections is more intense, 
but rather that where the amusing quality is the leading 
effect, it is felt by practically aU hearers At least three 
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factors enter in : (i) the effect, (2) efi&cacy of the record, 
(3) representative material. 

The first means that certain feelings are inherently 
more generally experienced than others. These are those 
to which some writers refer as elemental effects. For 
instance, a feeling of longing is not apt to be aroused 
in each one of a group as readily as is the tendency to 
dance or the feeling of amusement, other things being 
equal. A considerable amotmt of variation is found due 
to the record itself. For example, a poorly made record 
of a h3mn, which under favourable circumstances would 
inspire a decided feeling of devotion, might arouse only 
a feeling of irritation or perhaps of amusement. Further- 
more, the attitude and the mood with which each hearer 
listens, his own personal experiences which are in some 
ways unlike those of anyone else, his associations — ^these 
and other personal factors cause variations m final effect. 
The total effect is derived from two factors, the presented 
material, which is the actual music itself, and the repre- 
sented material, which of necessity vanes. The fact that 
certam selections may arouse such similar representative 
material is even more singular. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The data show that the same effects are experienced 
upon hearing a selection at different times. In other 
words, there is a marked consistency in the response 
which music arouses. 

The dommant effect, or that which most observers 
agree to be the leading effect from a selection, is the 
same when the selection is heard at different times. 

On the basis of this group of musical selections a feeling 
of rest is the most frequent result This seems to hold 
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generally true of arm-chair music, which makes up the 
library of a vast proportion of music-loving persons. 

Amusing and ph3^ically stirring selections evoke the 
greatest amount of agreement among hearers on the basis 
of leading effect This probably means that where these 
factors are dominant m the selection, all hearers report 
the same effect more often than when other factors are 
the dominant ones 

Introspective report shows reliabihty sufficient to 
more than justify its use in the study of the effects of 
music, particularly where the results from a large number 
of observers are desired. The fact that after a period of 
many days, without any reference to the previous pro- 
gramme and its results, so large a per cent of the hearers 
record the same effect which they recorded the previous 
time evidences the fact that the music actually arouses 
a defimte effect Some music is more definite in the 
responses it arouses than is other music Most music will 
call up secondary or related feelings dependent largely 
on the individual differences of the listeners’ mood and 
experience. No two people are affected exactly the same 
by any stimulus The study shows, however, that a given 
musical selection will arouse a certam definite reaction 
and will arouse the same reaction on different occasions, 
in a large proportion of those who hsten 
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PROBLEMS RELATED TO THE MOOD EFFECTS OF MUSIC 

Max Schoen and Esther L Gatewood 

I Feelings and Emotions resulting from Music as a 
Stimulus ^ 

Which emotional qualities are most frequently aroused 
by music ’ Is music effective in arousing aU kinds of 
feelings ? Certain of the emotional effects which are 
very common in everyday life are rarely if ever aroused 
by music alone Anger for example, is one of the most 
instmctive tendencies, and genetically functions very 
early in life However, the nature of music is such that 
there are certain limitations to the sort of effect that may 
result from it It is difficult to conceive of a person 
becoimng very angry from the hearmg of music. He may 
become angry at certam circumstances accompanymg 
the performance — some distractmg noises, as, for 
instance, talking in the audience, or he may become 
angry on accoimt of remembering circumstances connected 
with a previous hearmg of the musical selection, or its 
words may arouse memories of experiences of his own 
past which may re-arouse a feeling of anger. But the 
music alone would never make one really angry. 

What then are the feelings that music mcites most 
frequently 

In a prehnunary experiment, the recordmg sheet 
included some effects which were seldom if ever reported 

^ This study is based on the data from the experiment reported in 
Chapter IV 
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by the listeners In the present study these were omitted, 
but the listeners endeavoured on all occasions to record, 
and make special note of any effects, feehngs, or emotions, 
resulting from the music which were not indicated on the 
recording sheet None were reported, so that it becomes 
safe to conclude that the eleven listed below are the 
effects usually derived from listenmg to music. 

In a list of five hundred and eighty-nine selections, 
practically aU types of music are represented. This does 
not mean that aU t37pes are represented m equal propor- 
tions, but it is likely that the relative proportions within 
these five hundred and eighty-nine selections is very 
near that of music, at least phonograph music, in general. 

Eleven emotional effects occur in the records The 
relative frequencies of these eleven are determined in the 
following manner If each listener reported a certain 
effect from each selection, a total of one thousand seven 
hun dred and sixty-seven records would be the result This 
represents the greatest number of tunes any item could 
occur Usmg this figure then as the common denonunator, 
the actual frequencies of appearance of the various 
emotional qualities were converted into relative 
frequencies 


Relative Frequency of Appearance of 
Various Emotional Effects 


Emotional 

No of 

Relative 

Quality 

Appear 

Frequency 

Rest 

698 

•39 

Sadness 

798 

•45 

Joy . 

728 

41 

Love 

628 

35 

Longmg 

535 

•30 

Amusement 

229 

•12 

Dignity 

349 

20 

Stimng 

501 

•28 

Reverence 

243 

14 

Disgust 

37 

02 

Irritation 

160 

08 
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Usin g the total number of times ciny emotional effect 
was marked, four thousand mne hundred and six, the 
relative proportions of the various emotional items are 
as follows • — 


Proportion of each Emotional Effbct in 
Trrms of Total Scorings of Emotional 
Effects 


Emotioiial 

Quality. 

Rest 

Joy . 

Love 

Longing 

Amusement 

Dignity 

Stunng 

Reverence 

Disgust 

Imtabon 


No. of Propor 
Appear Frequency 
6d8 14 

798 16 

728 15 

628 13 

535 11 

229 5 

349 7 

501 10 

243 5 

37 1 

160 3 


The rank order for the several emotions is the same on 
the basis of proportional frequency and on the basis 
of relative frequency. Proportional frequency is an 
expression in terms of the number of times an emotional 
effect of any sort appeared, whereas relative frequency 
is in terms of the number of times which a given effect 
might have been reported. 

Sadness is reported as a result of music more than 
any other one effect. Joy, however, is reported in almost 
as many instances, and rest only slightly less than joy. 
These three, together with love, longing and stirring, 
are the pronoimced effects which result from listening 
to music Amusement, dignity and reverence, although 
in small proportions, are clearly evident effects, when one 
remembers that the intrinsic nature of these effects is 
such as to depend on a limited group of musical selections. 

Some differences in the relative frequency with which 
all reports agreed upon the several effects is evident. 
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How many selections were reported to arouse a given 
effect in each heairer alike ? The following tables show 
the relative frequency of each emotional quahty, when 
recorded by each judge, and show also the differences 
which exist in the relative proportions of each quality 
in selections of high emotional character and those of 
low emotional character. 


Table of Relative 

FaEQUENCY Oi 

F UtHFOKMITY ( 

JF Effect 


Class I 

No of 

%of 

% 

Emotional Quality 

Appear 

Group (261) 1 

whole (589) 

Rost 

59 

22 

10 

Sadness 

51 

20 

8 7 

Joy 

58 

22 

10 

Love . 

61 

23 

12 

Longmg 

39 

15 

6 8 

Amusement 

8 

3 

1-4 

Dignity 

9 

3 5 

1-5 

Stimng 

40 

15 

6 8 

Reverence 

23 

8 8 

3 8 

Table of Relative Fhequency 0: 

F Uniformity ( 

3F Effect 


Class II 

No of 

%of 

% 

Emotional Quality 

Appear 

Group (173). 

whole (589) 

Rest 

33 

19 

5 6 

Sadness 

67 

39 

11 4 

Joy 

63 

36 

10 6 

Love 

9 

11 

3-2 

Longing 

12 

7 

2 

Amusement 

29 

17 

5 

Dignity 

9 

5 

1-5 

Stimng 

30 

17 

5 

Reverence 

7 

4 

1 2 


While joy, rest and sadness still rank very high m 
frequency when only these instances m which all observers’ 
reports agreed are considered, in Class I, where the 
quantitative estimate is greater than average, the 
emotional quality occurring most often is love. This 
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means that when a pronounced feeling of love is aroused, 
it IS definite and experienced by several ahke, whereas 
rest, sadness and joy, while showmg great consistency, 
are in some measure more variable, more flexible than 
the more limited feehngs of love, longing, amusement, 
reverence, and so forth. A musical selection may give 
joy to one person, sadness to another, and at the same 
time, by means of the words or some characteristic 
of the music, arouse a feehng of longing. The factor of 
memories is one which here plays a large r61e. The 
immediately present stimulus may call forth a reaction 
of a sort which is alike to aU hearers, but the representative 
(imaginative or memory) material may greatly change 
some other effects experienced 

Among those selections which give a definite effect 
but not very marked, joy and sadness are prominent, 
joy appearing 32 per cent of the time. This is not 
inconsistent with the proportions of Class I. 

When the total emotional effect is very clear, the various 
hearers’ records agree upon the more specific or limited 
effect. When the emotional effect is less clear, they agree 
upon the more general effect By general I do not mean 
that joy, sadness and rest do not have definable charac- 
teristics, but they are concomitants of the various other 
effects in many instances One may be very much rested 
by a selection that arouses longing, one that arouses love, 
or dignity, or reverence, or even amusement. Similarly 
there are so many sources of joy that this feehng may 
exist together with any one of several other feehngs. 

Consistency 

Thus far we have been speaking only of the relative 
proportion of different emotional effects in the whole 
musical group. Quite another problem is that of con- 
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sistency of effect m many listeners. Which emotional 
quahty shows the most uniformity or is most often 
recorded by all ? 

In the foUowmg table the first column of figures 
represents the number of times each effect was recorded 
by aU three judges. These figures are then converted 
into terms of consistency by multipl3dng each figure by 
three and dividing the product by the total number of 
times that quahty appeared on the data records For 
example, rest was recorded by all three ninety-two times. 
Its total number of appearances was 698. 

Its relative consistency then becomes -40 

Table showing Relative Consistency of the 
Several Qualities in Effect on Several 
Hearers 

No of times Relative 


Emotional Quality agreed upon Cons 
Rest 92 40 

Sadness 118 44 

Joy 121 -SO 

Love 80 -38 

Longing 51 -29 

Amusement 37 48 

Dignity 18 15 

Starring 70 42 

Reverence 30 37 

Disgust 0 0 

Imtataon 3 05 


The figures are very significant While it might seem 
from the data that there was a great deal of variation 
of effect and one might be led to conclude that there is 
no reliability as to the effect received from the music, 
when converted thus into terms of relative consistency 
quite the contrary becomes evident. 

If every time joy was reported, it was so reported 
by each person, a consistency of one would be obtained. 
With many elements, which we call representative 
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material, influencing the total stimulus, the effect 
naturally varies according to the experience of the 
individual. Certain memories are aroused by this or 
that portion of the music, the mstrumentation, its rhythm, 
etc. In spite of these very vital forces in the total effect 
derived from listening to music, the consistency is very 
marked for most of the recorded effects. Joy, amusement, 
sadness, sUmng, rest, love and reverence, show particularly 
high consistency. More than that they show a similar 
degree of uniformity, which is indicative of the effective- 
ness of music in arousing definite emotional effects 
in many listeners. 

2. A Comparison of Instrumental and Vocal Music as 
Stimulants to Emotional Effect 

Even those who admit that certain kinds of music 
may have a definite effect, limit those kmds largely 
to vocal music, where the words convey the meanmg 
to the listeners and arouse memory images in much 
the same manner as the recounting of a story or a 
familiar description. Our study has definitely shown that 
instrumental music does give well-defined and consistent 
emotional effects. But does instrumental music give 
as well-marked and uniform effects as vocal music ? 

The following table gives the numbers and the per- 
centages of instrumental and vocal selections belonging 
in each class, according to effect. Class I includes those 
selections from which all hearers reported the same 
effect and that to a marked degree ; Class II, selections 
of imiform effect, but not to marked degree ; Class III, 
selections of diverse effect, but of marked degree ; Class IV, 
selections of neither consistency of effect, nor of marked 
effect. 
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II 

III 

IV 
Total 


Instrumental 
Number Per cent 
93 38 

74 30 5 

13 5 

65 26-5 

245 


Vocal 

Number Per cent 
188 48 

99 29 

20 6 

57 17 

344 


For ten per cent more vocal numbers than mstrumental 
numbers clearly defined emotional effects of marked degree 
(Class I) are reported. Class II and Class III show 
practically no difference in the relative proportions 
of instrumental and vocal selections. Class IV, on the 
other hand, shows exactly the reverse of Class I, having 
ten per cent more instrumental numbers than vocal. 

Much greater consistency of judgment is found in 
vocal than in instrumental selections The relative 
consistency of the two is shown in the foUowmg figures ; 

Agree Agree Total No 
Total No Abo ave Below ave times 
Selections m degree m degree consistent 
Vocal . 344 239 175 414 

Instrumental . 245 98 97 195 

The proportion of vocal selections on which aU hearers 
agreed as to emotional quahty is very much higher than 
that of instrumental selections. Moreover, in those cases 
which show agreement the quantitative measurements 
show that a more uniform effect is reported from vocal 
than from instrumental music. In instrumental selections 
there is an equal distribution between high and low 
degrees of emotional quality. 

Vocal music, due unquestionably to the words, has 
greater power to arouse a definite emotional response 
than has instrumental music. Some emotional feeling 
is dependent upon thoughts largely. Which emotions 
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are most dependent upon the words of a song is shown by 
means of a comparison of the relative percentages of 
vocal and instrumental selections for each emotional 
quahty. 


THi Various Asfeciivs Quautiss 






The percentages of the whole mstrumental group 
may be directly compared with the percentages of the 
whole vocal group. Converted into ratio terms the 
relative proportions of instrumental and vocal music 
producing the several effects to a high degree are as 
follows : — 
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Table Showing Ratio of Insthuuental and 
Vocal Music Giving Each Effect 


Rest 


Joy . 

Love 

Longing 

Amusement 

Dignity 

Stimng 

Reverence 


Class I 

Instrumental Vocal 
1-3 I 

1 3 

1 17 

1 5 

0 2 


These figures mean that three tunes as many vocal 
numbers as mstrumental were reported to arouse a 
feelmg of sadness ; two tunes as many mstrumental 
numbers as vocal were reported to arouse a feelmg 
of joy, and so forth 

So far as one may conclude from this number of 
musical selections, re^ results about equally from 
mstrumental and vocal music 

The feelmg of dignity is aroused equally by both kmds 
of music. Sadness, love, longing, amusement, stimng 
and reverence seem undoubtedly to be the results of 
vocal music more than of instrumental, while joy is 
the result of mstrumental music twice as often as from 
vocal 

Among those musical selections which show evident 
but less marked effects less striking ratios exist, but m 
no mstance is the tendency different from that shown 
m the figures of Class I In other words, in no instance 
where vocal music is more effective m stimulating a 
given response to a marked degree, does instrumental 
music show greater effectiveness when the response is 
less marked. Though the relative proportions are not 
as striking as in Class I, the figures substantiate rather 
than contradict the earher data 
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words were not at all understood, the music, plus the 
expression of the singer’s voice, aroused these fee lin gs 
of love and longing. This simple melodic structure seldom 
occurs without words. But where it is found, a corre- 
sponding emotion is reported, as for example, in " Sweet 
Spirit Hear My Prayer” by Wallace, or the Pieme 
" Serenade 

Joy, on the other hand, is a feeling which finds 
expression in increased activity, a desire for movement, 
whether real or ideational Instrumental music, with 
Its greater flexibility, greater speed and intricate move- 
ment IS a more adequate stimulus to joy than is vocal 
music. Certam vocal music has such characteristics 
and it is these qualities plus the expression of the voice 
Itself which give the feeling ot joy from songs The words 
are of only minor importance, for m many instances 
where the words are unintelligible or where only vowel 
tones are used the effect of joy is quite as pronounced, 
as for example, in David’s “ Charmant Oiseau ” . 

Sadness, one of the most frequent emotional effects 
reported from music, is related to vocal music even more 
than to instrumental In each one of those selections 
showing three marked emotional qualities, sadness is one of 
the three, and m one-third of those showing two marked 
qualities, sadness is one As m the expression of love and 
longing, the intonation of the human voice is the most 
potent means of arousing sadness. Here, too, the very 
legato, qmet melody of sad or melancholy songs becomes 
tedious when no words accompany it. The tendency 
of one who feels mtense love or sorrow is to tell someone 
else, and the human voice becomes both the best means 
of expression and the most adequate means of arousing 
these feehngs 

Rest is aroused alike by instrumental and vocal music. 
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Some voices seem to be more suited to this effect than 
others For example, very few soprano numbers appear 
m the list of selections designated as being restful. Low 
mellow voices seem preferable. For joy, on the other 
hand, flexible soprano voices are desirable. There is a 
conspicuous absence of percussion instruments m this 
group. Solos on viohn or 'cello, strmg quartets, and 
orchestra music more often produce relaxation and rest. 

SUMMARY 

Generally speakmg, emotions and moods are more 
often reported as the result of vocal music than of 
instrumental music A greater consistency of effect 
upon several hearers is found with vocal music than 
with mstrumental However, in the arousal of certam 
effects, namely, dtgntiy, rest and joy, instrumental music 
as often or more frequently is the appropriate stimulus. 
The particular quahty of the human voice, the mstinctive 
mode of expression of certam emotions, and the mtro- 
duction of specific ideas through the words of songs 
are the chief factors determining the differences in 
emotional effect between vocal and instrumental music. 
However, instrumental music may arouse qmte as 
definite and quite as intense emotional responses as 
vocal music. 

3. The Relation of the Listener’s Attitude to the Kind of 
Music Desired and to the Effect produced by the Music 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the relation 
of the mood of the hearer to (i) the kind of music which 
he wished to hear, and (2) to the effect of the given 
music upon him. What influence does the existing 
mood have upon the music desired and is this relation 
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constant ? Is the effect of the music upon the hstener 
influenced by his attitude at the time of hstemng ’> 

The original data sheet which was used in the experiment 
on '■ A Study in the Consistency of Musical Effect 
asked the listener to record first how he felt, or his present 
mood, and second what kind of music he desired to hear. 
Both questions were answered by checking the given 
set of terms idiich were descriptive of a variety of moods. 
The list contained twelve terms. AH the different feelings 
which we describe are different phases of a dynamic 
scale varying from a minus quantity to a positive quantity. 
At the middle pomt we represent a dynamic balance, 
a condition of rest wherein the person feels neither a 
tendency to exert force upon the objective world about 
him nor does he feel that the objective world is at that 
moment exertmg force upon him. Those terms which 
characterize the happy, bright, excited, restless condition, 
m other words, a surplus of energy desiring an outlet, 
we shall designate as active. Those terms then which 
characterize a depressed, worried, serious, discouraged, 
dull, sad. tired state, we shall designate as passive. In 
reality the second group should be divided into two, 
distinguishing the merely passive condition m the 
individual from a depressed condition. But for our pur- 
poses the dual distinction, active and passive, is sufficient. 

The descriptive terms given in Question I are therefore 
divided as follows : — 

Active Passive. 

Happy. Senous 

Bnght Siul 

Excited Dull 

Restless. Tiied 

Womed 

Depressed 

Discouraged 


‘ Chapter VII, p. 144 
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Similarly the terms of Question II characterize two 
directions of d3mamic changes Just as we have an 
active feeling, so we have music which is active m its 
effect. It tends to mcrease physiological energy. On 
the other hand is a large group of music which tends to 
decrease ph3^iological energy. The fifteen terms given 
to the listeners m Question II can therefore be grouped 


thus — 


Dynamic 

Gay 

Joyous 

Bnght 

Majestic 

Martial 

Humorous 

Stimulating 


Quieting 

Solemn 

Sad 

DuU 

Tender 

Dreamy 

Religious 

Quieting 

Sentimental 


The second group represents the music which does not 
call for bodily responses on the part of the hstener, 
whereas the first group represents the music which 


energizes and stimulates bodily activity 

Relation to 


Present Mood 


Tu^' 

Senous 

Bnght 

DuU . 

Rested 

Womed 

Depressed 

Discouraged 

Excited 


Senous 

Restless 


Music Desired 
Dynamic Quieting 
40 13 

23 24 

9 12 

9 4 

4 4 

3 1 

3 3 

— 7 

1 2 

12 S 

9 II 

5 6 


Existing Mood 
Like Unlike 
40 13 

24 23 

12 9 

9 4 

4 4 

3 1 

3 3 

7 — 

2 1 

12 5 

II 9 

5 6 


118 92 132 78 

In answer to Question I, there were mnety-four 
expressions of active mood and one hundred and sixteen 
of passive. These figures mclude the several terms used 
by some listeners. In answer to Question II, an expression 
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of the music desired, there were one hundred and 
eighteen d3mamic terms scored, and ninety-two quietmg 
ones, so that this group of listeners showed somewhat 
more of a desire for energizmg than for quietmg music. 
There are one hundred and thirty-two scores for music 
d5mamically like the existing mood and seventy-eight 
for music unlike the existmg mood. 

Where music similar to the existing mood is desired, 
is it usually in the dynamic or the passive ^ Among 
the nmety-four active moods there were sixty-six 
expressions of a desire for active music (like) Among 
the one hundred and sixteen passive moods there were 
sixty-six expressions of desire for passive music (hke) 
The proportion of active wanting active music is greater 
than passive wanting passive music. But more than half, 
even of the passive, desire music like the existmg mood 
The conclusion must be that more people want music 
in keeping with their feebng at the time than music of 
contrastmg effect 

Is a person’s response consistent ^ For how many 
people IS there a consistent relationship between mood 
and desired music ? How many people want music like 
their present mood or else always weint music unlike 
the existmg mood ? Two trials are not enough from 
which to draw general conclusions. However, on the 
basis of thirty-two persons who heard both programmes 
only seven showed a vanation m this respect The 
remammg twenty-five showed a consistent relationship 
If they chose music like the existmg mood on one 
occasion they also did the second time. If, on the other 
hand, they chose music unlike the existmg mood they 
agam chose music unlike the existmg mood. It therefore 
seems to be an individual vanation which is consistent 
with the mdividual 
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The question then arises • How does the same music 
affect those of different mood ^ A comparison was made 
of the effect of each selection on those who characterized 
themselves as active and those who characterized them- 
selves as passive. The relative proportions of each group 
expressmg dynamic effects and those expressing depressmg 
effects does not vary. The foUowmg table shows the 
distnbution within each group — 




Active at Stast Passive at Staet 

Positive Depressing Positive Depressing 
efcct effect effect effect 


Stan and Stripes For Ever 
Henuetto All’ Anti'oo 
Bine Danube Walts 
To a WUd Rose 
Spring Song (Mendelssolm) 

Anvil Chorus 

He ShaU Feed His Flock 

Les Oiseaux dans la Cbaimille 

love's Old Sweet Song 

Ave Mana (Bach<lounod) (Soprano) 


ai 


IB 




28 

37 

41 


Only one selection, “ Blue Danube Waltz,” shows any 
decided difference In this instance, more of the active 
group reported an active effect and more in the passive 
group reported a passive effect The two decided move- 
ments in the music itself may explam this difference. 
This selection is, however, a smgle exception. 

Were the existmg mood the dominant factor in musical 
effect, or even a constant factor, we should expect to 
find such figures as those just given the characteristic 
ones. The percentages of those recordmg active effects 
and those recordmg passive effects show practically no 
difference m ratio except for the one number, " Blue 
Danube Waltz." It seems evident that the existmg 
mood of the listener is only a minor factor. This does 
not mean that re-presented material, ie differences 
in the listener’s temperament, his experience, his 
famiharity with various kinds of music, etc , are not 
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vital factors. It does mean, however, that the music 
has some doimnant effective quahty which awakens 
in the listener a characteristic response The physio- 
logical mcrease or decrease of energy is directly 
dependent upon the music and is but httle mfluenced, 
except in quantity, by the already existing mood of the 
listener 

A study of fourteen people who described themselves 
as active on one evening and passive on the other showed 
no noticeable differences in the effect of the music. No 
listener recorded a dsmamically different effect for 
Selection I and only one person faded to record on second 
hearing exactly the same effect that was recorded on the 
first hearing. This one hearer recorded stirred m one 
instance and patriotic in the other, both active responses. 
The followmg table shows the differences m d5nnamic 
effect which were recorded 

Observers recording 
different effect 


Selection on second hearing 

Stars and Stripes For Ever March 0 
Menuetto AH' Anti’co 3 

Blue Danube Walt* 4 

To a WUd Rose 0 

Spnng Song (Mendelssohn) 6 

Anvil Chorus 1 

He ShaU Feed His Flock 4 

Les Oiseaux dans la Charmille 0 

Love’s Old Sweet Song 1 

Ave Mana (Bach-Gounod) (Soprano) 3 


Oidy twenty-two cases out of the one hundred and 
forty show dynamically different effects on the two 
occasions. The response of most people is physiologically 
the same to a given piece of music whether they feel 
active or passive before hstenmg 
A summary of the reports in answer to the question : 
Which selection did you like best ? Least ? shows a 
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remarkable consistency in the rank order of the ten 
selections for the first and second hearings. This com- 
parison of favourites is best shown by the following 
table m which the figures of column II represent the 
nmnber of hearers designatmg each selection as best 
hked 

First Hearing Second Hearing 

Selection 1st Choice Rank Order 1st Choice Rank Order 

1 IS 1 6 3 S 

2 4 6 2 8 

3 8 4 8 2 

4 9 2 5 3 6 

5 1 95 4 5 

6 5 5 2 8 

7 3 7 6 3 5 

8 1 9 5 1 10 

9 2 8 2 8 

10 9 2 5 9 1 

The correlation between the rank order of the ten 
selections on two trials is 70. It is an interesting fact 
that selections 3, 5, 7 and 10 are ranked higher in the 
second hearing. These are musical numbers which, 
although not well hked at first perhaps, one comes to 
appreciate more and more with repeated hearings 

CONCLUSIONS 

More people express a wish for music dynamically 
similar to the existing mood than for music of the 
opposite effect 

Almost the entire group shows a consistency in the 
relationship of the desired music to the existing mood. 
This means that the relation of music desired to the 
listener’s mood is an mdividual difference, which relation- 
ship is fairly constant for each mdividual. 

The music itself is the dominant factor m the effect 
aroused. The proportions reporting dynamic and 
depressing effects from a given selection are the same 
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for the group of hearers characterizing themselves in 
active terms as for the group of hearers characterizing 
themselves m passive terms. This shows that the attitude 
of the listener is not as vital a factor in the efiect of 
music upon him as is popularly supposed. Tempera- 
mental and educational differences are doubtless more 
important factors. 

That music itself does arouse specific responses, which 
:ire constant from time to time, is evidenced by the fact 
that the reports of those hearers who characterized 
themselves as active at one heanng and as passive at the 
other, show only a very few variations m the dynamic 
effects recorded for the two times The elements of the 
music itself are the most dommant factors m the effects 
produced 

4. The Effect of the Induced Mood on the Subsequent 
Mood^ 

We are now mterested m the effect that an induced 
mood has on the subsequent mood. Thus, if the listener 
reports a certain mood as resulting from the music, does he 
express a preference for a contmuation or for a change 
of that t37pe of music, and under what conditions ^ The 
variables that might mfluence the direction of the 
preference are the type of mood induced, and the degree 
of enjoyment derived from the music On the data sheet 
for the study of the mood effects of music the listeners 
were asked to state after each selection the kind of music 
they would like to hear next, and if possible to name 
a typical selection.* In the majonty of cases, both the 
kind of music preferred and the name of the composition 
were given. The expressed preference was then compared 
with the mood effect of the selection to which the person 
' By Dr Schoen • Chapter VII, p 138 
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had just listened, and a deduction made as to whether 
the type of music called for represented a contrast or 
was similar to the reported mood 

The data obtained were me^e and inconclusive, so 
that not much confidence can be placed in the con- 
clusions that may be deduced from them In the table 
below a summary of the data is shown — 

Effect of Induced Mood on SuBSEguENT Mood 

Joyful- Calm- Sad- 

exhilarated restful depressing 

No of Subjects Preferring Change 

of Mood 15 18 34 

No of Subjects Preferring Con- 
tinuation ol Mood 23 20 4 

If all the moods reported as resulting from all the 
selections are grouped under the three general effects of 
(i) exhilaratmg, (2) restful, (3) depressing, we may conclude 
here m a prelinunary way, that the more intense moods 
at the extreme ends of the mood scale, such as exhilara- 
tion and depression, arouse a desire, more or less marked, 
m a defimte direction, the former for continuation of 
that type of mood and the latter for a change, while the 
milder moods leave the hearer m a state of mdifference 
as to the succeedmg tjqie of music All these effects are 
mdependent of the degree of enjojnnent 

5 Enjoyment and Mood 

The element of enjojmient is probably the one factor 
of greatest significance m any investigation relative to 
musical effects Irrespective of the problems concerning 
the tjrpes of musical enjoyment, or the differences m 
mdividual attitude towards musical stimulation, or the 
enjojmient derived from the different elements constituting 
a musical composition, such as the rhythmic, melodic, 
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harmonic, and so forth, the mood effect must, neverthe- 
less, be evaluated in terms of degree of enjo}mient, for 
the only standard available at present for judging the 
mtensity of emotion is in terms of its affective con- 
comitant. 

The problem presents three aspects for consideration, 
(i) the relation of intensity of effect to the mtensity of 
pleasure, (2) the kind of mood or moods most enjoyed, 
{3) kind of mood changes most enjoyed. 

I The means for determining the relationship of 
mood effect to enjoyment is to compare the rankmg in 
pleasure of those selections having a high emotional effect 
with the selections having a low emotional effect The 
data shown m the accompan3nng table were obtained 
from the previous study on the nature of musical enjoy- 
ment.^ Two hundred and sixty-one selections were 
recorded as havmg high emotional effect and one hundred 
and twenty-two as having low emotional effect. 


Table Showing Musical Pleasure of Selections High and 
Low IN Emotional Effect 


Enjoyment 

Selections 
of High 
Mood Efiect 

% of 261 

Selections 

Mood Effect 

% of 122 

Above Average 

199 

76 

18 

15 

Average 

31 

12 

22 

18 

Below Average 

31 

12 

82 

67 


261 

1 

100 

1 

122 

100 


Of the two hundred and sixty-one selections of high 
emotional effect, seventy-six per cent are ranked above 
average in the amount of pleasure which they gave to each 
observer. On the other hand, of the one hundred and 
twenty-two selections of low emotional effect, sixty- 
seven per cent are ranked as below average in the amount 
* Chapter IV, p 86. 
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of pleasure. This is indicative of the fact that a high degree 
of pleasure is concomitant with high emotional effect, 
a lack of musical pleasure is accompanied by an absence 
of emotional effect. 

Whether this emotional effect is the cause of the pleasure 
IS another problem It is certainly not the sole cause. 
The simple physiological pleasure from tones them- 
selves is a defimte form of pleasure, which may or may not 
be accompanied by a conscious emotional effect The 
ph3^ological reflexes stimulated by a slow-moving 
rh3ithm may give decided pleasure and yet there may be 
no conscious awareness of feehng or effect 

That the presence of emotional effect is correlated 
with the total degree of pleasure derived, is nevertheless 
certain. It is conceivable that the sconng on the several 
effects enumerated may be to some degree the same 
scoring as that on pleasure in another form. In other 
words, the scoring on the vanous emotions and effects 
may be a conscious introspective analysis of the pleasure 
of the selection. 

The fact that the correlation between degree of pleasure 
and any given effect shows such consistency for several 
hearers, is evidence of the fact that the ratings on the 
affective factors are significant. Whether or not the 
causative relationship is accepted, it seems certain 
that there is a defimte positive relationship between the 
intensity of the feeling or the emotion aroused in the 
hearer and the intensity of pleasure experienced 

Another means of detemuning the relationship of 
emotional effect to musical pleasure is a study of only 
those selections which have a high score on pleasantness 
Ninety-four selections were scored high on pleasantness 
by each listener, and thirty others received an average 
score. Of the ninety-four selections reported as giving 
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the highest degree of pleasure to all the hearers, the 
distribution into emotional class groups is as follows . — 

Class Number % % of Class 

I 80 85 23 

II 7 7 18 

III 6 7 4 

IV 1 1 1 

The figures of the third column mdicate the relative 
proportions of the selections chosen for high pleasure 
value which fcill mto each of the several emotional classes 
The figures m the fourth column mdicate, on the other 
hand, the per cent of the various emotional classes 
which are chosen as bemg particularly agreeable or 
pleasant. These represent somewhat different angles 
The first of the two groups, namely, those selections 
which gave a very high degree of pleasure to each, is 
unquestionably the more significant. Twenty-three 
per cent of all the selections (Class I) which have a uniform 
and decided emotional effect have a very high degree of 
pleasure. Eighteen per cent of those selections which 
showed a marked emotional effect, the effect differing 
with each mdividual (Class II) rank very high m the 
amount of pleasure they give to each hearer Only a 
very small proportion of those selections which show 
uniform emotional effect, but of only slight intensity 
(Class III), or of those selections which have no emotional 
effect (Class IV) give a high degree of pleasure 
From this study we also conclude, then, that a very high 
emotional feehng as a result of music is accompanied 
by a keen degree of enjoyment 
2 and 3. The data for the tables given below showmg 
the relationship between degree of en]05ment and t5q)e 
of mood induced, and degree of enjoyment and type 
of mood change taking place were obtained from the 
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data sheet used in the study on the Mood Effects of 

Music.^ 




Type of Mood and Enjoyments 



Average Degree 


JoyliU— 

of Enjoyment 


Liebesfreud 

4 7 


Pastel-Minuet 

4 2 


Anitra's Dance. 

4 


Shqjherd’s Dance 

5 


Alda March 

4 


Light Cavalry Overture 

4 


William Tell Overture 

4 


Total Average . 

4 


Serious — 



May is Here 

4 


Humoresque 

3 


Evemng Star 

4 


Berceuse 

5 


Kamennoi-Ostrow 

4 


Ave Mana 

4 


Asa’s Tod 

5 


Funeral March 

4 


Total Average 

4 


Decree of Enjoyment and 

Kind of 


Mood Change 



Joyful to Serious Serious 

to Joyful 


6 

6 


5 

5 


4 

6 


4 

6 


4 

6 


4 

5 


4 

3 


4 

6 


6 

6 


4 

4 


6 

5 


6 

5 

Total Average 4 

5 

From 

the meagre data presented 

in these tables it 

appears 

that for the seventeen listeners used in the 


» Chapter VII. p. 138 
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experiment, the amount of enjo5mient derived from 
musical selections resulting in a joyful mood is no greater 
than that derived when a serious mood is induced 
The degree of enjoyment, however, as a whole, when the 
mood change takmg place is from jojriul to serious, is 
slightly less than that when the change is from senous 
to joyful. 

We conclude, then, concemmg the relationship between 
enjojnnent and mood, that (i) there is a positive correla- 
tion between intensity of mood effect and enjojmient, 
but that (2) no greater amount of enjoyment is denved 
from one type of mood than from another t5rpe, unless the 
induced mood is due to a dislike for a specific tj^ie of 
music or to poor performance, and that (3) the amount 
of enjojmient is slightly affected by the kmd of mood 
change taking place 

6 FamtUariiy and Enjoyment 

The relationship between degree of familianty and 
enjojmient is of great importance for the teachmg of 
musical appreciation, and for the concert artist, m 
constructing his programmes. If there is a fixed relation- 
ship between the two factors, then it is clear that music 
education has here a principle to serve it as a guide in 
the teaching of appreciation, namely, to familiarize the 
pupils with the masterpieces of musical hterature. Agam, 
for the artist who still has his reputation to make with 
the public it would mean that he had better lay stress in 
his programmes upon famihar selections, and leave the 
novel and newer music to the artist of established 
reputation. The accompanjdng table, based on data 
obtamed from the study on mood effects,^ is therefore 
interesting from many points of view 
* Chapter VII, p 138 
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Table Showing 

Rhl. 

moH OF Average Degree oj 

' Enjoyment 



TO Famiuarity 



(the figures repn 

isent 

degree of enjoyment 

from 00, 

irritation, to 



6, great enjoyment) 





Ability to 

Total Average 



Very 

Name 

for Each 

Obsorveis 

New Familiar Selection 

Listener 

W B 

D C 

R D 

4 
3 

5 

4 

5 

4 

4 

5 

E D 

3 

4 

4 

4 

E. H 

4 

5 

5 

5 

G I 

5 

6 

6 

6 

R K 

5 

5 

6 

6 

N K 


4 

4 

4 

L M 

5 

0 

4 

3 

M L 

6 

_ 

- 

- 

M M 

3 

6 

6 

5 

G M 

6 

5 

4 

5 

P. M 

6 

6 

6 

6 

L P 

2 

3 

0 

2 

F R 

3 

S 

6 

5 

I W 


5 

4 

4 

Total Average 

4 

6 

6 

4 


We note here that the degree of enjoyment in the 
very famtlmr and ability to name columns is, for the 
great majonty of the listeners, greater than m the new 
column, and that, as a whole, the familiar selections 
were enjoyed greatly while the new selections gave 
moderate enjoyment. Another jpoint worth noting, 
but which calls for further investigation, is that familiarity 
plays a more important r61e m the enjoyment of the 
somewhat musical than in that of the markedly musical. 
In other words, there is reason for believing that the less 
musical the person, the more his enjoyment is conditioned 
upon the degree of his famihanty with the selection. 
It IS further noteworthy that in the matter of degree 
of enjojmient the listeners divide themselves mto three 
groups, namely, those whose enjoyment is both slight 
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and rare, those whose enjo3ntnent is both frequent and 
great, those whose en]03mient is rare but great. Into the 
first class fall the non-musical, in the second class we 
find the somewhat musical, while the third class includes 
the most musical. The non-musical, then, as is but to be 
expected, enjoys music but rarely, and then but shghtly, 
while the very musical person, whose taste is discriminating, 
and mto whose musical judgment there enter many 
complex and comphcatmg factors, particularly those 
relatmg to interpretation, likewise meets rarely with 
enjoyment, but when present it is intense. The very 
musical find themselves, then, in most cases, at either 
one of the two extremes, they either experience intense 
pleasure or very little The somewhat musical, on the 
other hand, whose attitude towards music is uncntical, 
but who are nevertheless attracted to music, find great 
en]03mient most often. 

7. Effect of Enjoyment on Judgment of Quality 
What influence does enjoyment or lack of enjoyment 
exert upon the individual's evaluation of the quality 
of the music ? Does the hearer associate the two im- 
consciously, or are the two distinct m his mind ? The 
second supposition would necessarily imply that the 
hearer assumes a cntical attitude towards his own enjoy- 
ment, pronouncmg it as worthy or unworthy in terms 
of his evaluation of the quality of the music heard. 
To assume that such a process takes place sounds far- 
fetched and unreasonable. It is rather to be expected that 
degree of enjoyment and judgment of quality go hand in 
hand, excepting m those extreme cases m which the 
listener is aware that he is enjoying a musical composition 
that is universally judged to be poor, or, in the other 
extreme, in which a cntical attitude is dehberately 
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assTimed by the listener, an attitude that is as rare as 
it IS probably destructive of enjoyment. Our results 
show that in several instances a listener reported no 
enjoyment while judging the music to be very good, 
but this apparent discrepancy is due to the fact that the 
lack of enjoyment was due to the rendition and not to 
the music itself, so that the hstener was forced by 
conditions to separate the two items In all other cases, 
judgment of quahty of the music is m direct propor- 
tion to the mtensity of the pleasure denved from it. 

Relation of Judgment of Selection to Degree 
OF Enjoyment 

Degree of Enjoyment 
(Kt 0 2 4 6 

Judgment of 

Quality _____ 

Very Good 2 J 6 18 70 

Fair .S 2 4 4 - 

Poor 2 - - - - 

Very Poor 3 _ _ _ _ 

8 Judgment of Selection and Familiarity 
Smee we have found a close relationship between 
degree of enjoyment and famiharity and also between 
the degree of enjoyment and evaluation of musical quality 
the close relation between quahty and familiarity, as 
mdicated by the accompanymg table, was only to be 
expected Thus, we note that the new selections were 
judged to be very good seventeen times, while the familiar 
selections were placed m the very good class fifty-nine 
times, and of those falhng mto the good classification 
the new were mentioned nineteen times, and the familiar 
twenty-eight times. Not only is there a tendency 
evident to judge fewer of the new selections as either 
very good, good, or fair, but also to place most of the 
familiar selections into the very good class. 
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Rslation of JuDGiiBirr of Selection to Fajuliarity 
New Familiar 

Very Good 20 59 

Good 19 28 

Fair 6 8 

Poor 1 1 

Very Poor 2 1 


SECTION IV 

THE ORGANIC EFFECTS OF MUSIC 

IrUroductory Note . — ^The introspective methods of 
studying the effects of music, a procedure in which a 
person is called upon to analyze the mental state resulting 
from hearing a musical selection, is open to many 
objections In the first place it is questionable whether 
any confidence can be placed m the report of the average 
person as to the subtle and complex effects of music when 
an analysis of even the most simple mental process 
requires a person tramed m psychological observation. 
Secondly, one of the essential reqmrements of a sound 
scientific method is that the procedure be verifiable 
under constant conditions. The introspective method 
cannot meet this requirement. Thirdly, the effect that 
music might have upon a person when listening under 
normal conditions is unquestionably distorted to a 
considerable extent by the artificial attitude the hearer 
is forced mto as the result of attemptmg an analysis of 
the effects of what is heard If it is true, furthermore, 
as Professor Myers intimates, that self-forgetfulness, 
or complete absorption in the music is an important 
attnbute of the aesthetic attitude, then the objection to 
the introspective method for purposes of analyzmg 
music and its effects becomes still more serious, since the 
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mental states in self-anal3rsis and self-forgetfulness 
are certainly mutually exclusive 
That the procedure, however, is valuable, and can 3neld 
fruitful results is evident from the studies presented 
in the previous sections. What is needed is a check upon 
the mtrospective report of the listener in the form of 
the organic processes induced by the music. 

The study presented in this section is of the utmost 
significance, in that it presents an openmg wedge for such 
a method of procedure, and also because of the extensive 
data that Dr. Hyde obtamed of the changes produced 
by contrasted musical selections on the electro-cardio- 
grams, pulse rate, systohc, diastohc, and pulse pressure, 
and the rate and flow of the blood. — Editor. 



CHAPTER IX 


EFFECTS OF MUSIC UPON ELECTRO-CARDIOGRAMS AND 
BLOOD PRESSURE 

Ida H. Hyde 

A SCIENTIFIC emplo3mient of the power exerted by music 
for specific purposes, as for instance to lessen nervous 
tension or fatigue, or to arouse emotions requires not 
only a knowledge of the listener’s preference for certam 
selections of music or for a special musical instrument! 
but it is also essential to know the psychological as well 
as the concomitant physiological reactions that are 
produced by the music. These reactions, as is well 
known, are the result of nerve stimuli on definite tissue 
cells and can be demonstrated with the aid of suitable 
apparatus. 

The purpose of the present investigation was to 
ascertain the effects of different kmds of musical selections 
upon the cardio-vascular system m individuals who 
are known to be fond of music, persons mdifferent or 
not sensitive to music, some Indian students, neuras- 
thenics and some animals. The plan was to compare 
the effects of vocal music and that of different kinds of 
instruments upon listeners of different native endowment 
and training and under varying conditions, but only 
a beginning was made, enough, however, to prove that 
investigations in this field offer important returns. 

The preliminary experiments were conducted on young 
men fond of music and under fairly constant subjective 
184 
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and weather conditions From these first experiments 
it was learned that contrasted selections of music 
produced similar responses m pulse rate, pulse and blood 
pressure, velocity of the blood flow and action current, 
or electrical phenomena of the cardiac muscles The 
data obtained from the selections that were fa miliar to 
the young men indicated that associated memory played 
a part m the results, and that the same selections 
produced a different effect when sung than when played 
on the viohn. It was interesting to see that meals, 
certam foods, smokmg, vitiated air, fatigue, familiarity 
and repetition, and excited and depressed states of mind 
all exerted an influence upon the effects produced by 
the music, and these varied for different mdividuals 

The same method that had been adopted in the 
prehminary investigation was employed m the con- 
tmuation of the research Of the fifteen men and women 
selected as listeners four were Indian students, seven 
were male students, two of which were not fond of music 
and could not distinguish one tone from another , and 
eight were women. Of the latter two were not sensitive 
to music, one was hystencal, one was an instructor m 
music, one had a defective heart valve, and the others 
were fond of music 

The items mcluded m each record were pulse rate, 
systohc, diastohc, and pulse pressures, measured in 
millimetres of mercury, relative velocity of the blood 
flow, and electro-cardiograms that record the action 
current or electromotive force of the ventricular muscle 
contractions. These items were secured from one to 
five minutes before the music began, and from one to 
fifteen mmutes after it had ceased Until the persons 
were accustomed to the method of procedure, while 
hstening to the music, only the cardiograms were taken. 
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because it was found that the latter were affected by 
the manipulations necessary to secure the blood pressure 
records. , 

The electro-motor changes in the contraction of the 
cardiac muscles were obtained with an Emthoven string 
galvanometer. Through it, we have as is well known, 
for the first time a method for measuring and contrasting 
cardiac excitations and mdirectly also changes m pulse 
rate and an aid in explainmg changes m blood pressure. 

For the comparison of musical and other stimuli the 
galvanometer was set for a film speed of 2-5 centimetres 
per second, and the tune marker deflection per one 
milhvolt. Lead " Two ” was adopted for all the curves, 
that is, when the persons right arm and left leg are 
connected to the galvanometer through silver cuffs 
kept in place by bandages moistened with physiological 
salt solution. 

The photographed curves of the electrical currents 
show the changes in excitation of the heart muscle, 
and afford a novel method of approach to the study 
of changes due to pathological, psychological, or physio- 
logical influences Three photographs were taken on 
the effect of each of the musical records from each of the 
hsteners These photographs were compared, tabulated, 
and mterpreted for final conclusions 

A Tycos sphygmomanometer, controlled by an 
Erlanger’s type of the apparatus was used to get pulse 
rate and systohc and diastohc blood pressure From 
these records the pulse pressure and the relative velocity 
of the blood flow were calculated. The systohc pressure 
was read at the onset of the first phase and the diastohc 
at the begmnmg of the fourth in every case. 

The followmg three records that seemed to be free 
from associated disturbing mfluences were decided upon 
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for the comparison* tests for all the persons. First, the 
record of the Boston Symphony Orchestra of Tschai- 
kowsky’s " S3miphony Pathetique ” characterized by 
slow minor movements ; second, the Toreador’s brilliant 
description of the bull fight, from “ Carmen ”, as sung 
by Amato , and third the “ National Emblem ”, a 
stirring rh5rthmical march by Sousa’s Band. On a few 
special cases a lullaby played on the violin was employed 
to test the soothing restful effects upon the cardio-vascular 
S5^tem. 

The individuals were classified in two groups. In 
one were placed those that had love for and training 
in music, and in the other those that lacked these. When 
similar results were obtained from several members 
of the same group, the average data only were tabulated, 
but unusual changes were noticed and taken into con- 
sideration m the final reports 

For cont|rol data the student’s records were taken 
without the mfluence of music at different hours of the 
day but not directly before meals or two hours after 
meals because it was seen that mgestion of food, its 
quantity and character, affects the cardio-vascular 
records. 

It was also found that cardio-vascular changes vary 
somewhat during the day, and for some individuals 
and for certam hours more so than for others These 
variations may be related to the general diurnal metabohc 
and physical activities of the orgamsm and are taken mto 
account in preparing the data. As a rule the pulse rate 
and relative velocity of blood flow decreased at the end 
of an hour’s experimentation. The general results 
of this set of experiments agree on the whole with those 
published by Weysse and Lutz No 3. The results 
of the experiments that were conducted in a poorly 
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ventilated room or upon students after smoking cigarettes, 
or on a convalescent patient, differ in certam particulars 
from those obtamed from normal students under normal 
conditions without the mfluence of music. With poor 
ventilation S3rstolic and diastolic pressure increased 
and other records decreased. Smokmg of long duration 
lowered the pulse rate and pulse pressure, and relative 
velocity of the blood flow. But the hour’s rest while 
sittmg for the test proved beneficial to the convalescent 
person whose systohc and pulse pressure and relative 
velocity of the blood flow all mcreased 
Three tests were made for each of the thirteen listeners 
on the mfluence of the orchestral music of Tschaikowsky’s 
S3unphony. Among these were mcluded individuals 
of different degrees of native endowment, training, and 
physical conditions. The results obtamed from these 
as demonstrated in the cardiograms vary m certain 
respects Curves 6o and 62, recordmg the reactions 
from a male music student, were selected as typical 
for the curves of the normal listeners fond of music 
Curve 60 was recorded before the symphony was heard 
and 62 seven mmutes after it had been listened to. 
In comparmg these curves it was seen that QR, the 
highest deflection and the one that records the action 
current of the ventricular muscle contraction covers 
seven scale divisions of two-tenths of a millivolt each, 
and equal therefore to an electromotive force of one and 
four-tenths milhvolts, and the pulse rate had fallen to 
76 per minute, a decrease of two-tenths milhvolts and 
four heart beats per mmute, due to the mfluence of 
the symphony was thus recorded. Accordmg to the 
statements of the listeners the minor tones of the 
symphony aroused depressing sensations ; these, however, 
were not of the same degree m all persons 
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In considenng therefore the information gained from 
a study of electro-cardiograms, together with the average 
results recorded for all of the normal students before 
the S3miphony was heard with the data recorded from 
one to seventy mmutes after it had ceased, we learned 
that on the whole, there was a decrease m function of 
the cardio-vascular system excepting m the diastohc 
blood pressure, by the reflex stimulation of the mournful 
tones of the symphony 

Due to a lack of sufficient data it is not possible to 
state at present how long the after effects of the minor 
tones persist. The effects may, however, be quickly 
counteracted by certam selections of music that inhibit 
the depressed condition This was demonstrated by 
presenting 15 minutes after the symphony had ceased 
the " National Emblem March ” as played by Sousa’s 
Band Other cheering stimuli may have the same 
effect On the other hand, the listener is placed by 
the nunor tones in a receptive or susceptible mood for 
stimuh of a discouraging or depressing character. 

For the purpose of testing the effect of the symphony 
on a convalescent person responses were secured from 
a hysterical patient Cardiograms were taken before, 
and one minute after, and also ten mmutes after the 
convalescent had listened to the music. It was apparent 
that the minor tones affected and distressed her Withm 
a minute after hearing the symphony her systohc pressure 
rose from 112 to 118 mm Hg , diastolic from 68 to 80, 
pulse rate from 78 to 90 per rrunute, but E.MF fell 
from 0-8 to 0-65 and the pulse pressure from 44 to 38. 
But ten minutes later the patient seemed faint and it was 
surprising to see that the records were reversed, showing 
a fall below those obtained before the music was heard. 

Another interesting experiment was the influence of 
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the s57mphony on the instructor in music, fatigued after 
a day's teaching After hstemng to the music she 
remarked that she dishked it. The curves and data 
showed that five minutes after the music ceased the cardio- 
vascular records excepting the pulse pressure and E M.F. 
of the heart muscle increased and then fell. In both of 
the last two t 3 ^s of individuals there was, after hearing 
the music a marked nse of all the cardio-vascular functions 
excepting the pulse pressure and E M F. of the heart 
muscle This was followed ten minutes later by a 
remarkable reversed action of the cardio-vascular 
activities, which in the case of the convalescent was a 
change to less than what they were before the symphony 
had been heard. 

As a result of these experiments it is safe to say, that 
music of the character of the symphony is not to be 
recommended for mdividuak who are fatigued, depressed, 
or lU. It might be employed to subdue hilarity m 
mdividuals or masses of people 

The average results of the influences of the symphony 
on persons neither fond of nor sensitive to music were 
next tabulated eind electro-cardiograms obtained before 
the symphony had been heard and after it had been 
repeated several times. In comparing the cardiograms 
and data furnished by this set of students, it was seen 
that the results obtamed before they listened to the music 
with those secured after they had heard it were practically 
alike, and very different from those of Group A. Evidently 
for the persons that lacked sympathy for music the rmnor 
symphony tones neither inhibited nor stimulated the 
nervous control of the functions of the cardio-vascular 
S 3 retem under consideration, nor the emotions of depression 
or sadness. 

The influence of Toreador’s song from " Carmen ”, 
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describing the bull fight was next investigated The 
cardiograms recorded from the listeners that were fond 
of and sensitive to music demonstrated that the song 
did not have the same physiological or psychological 
effect on all of the hsteners. In those persons that had 
enjoyed the song very much, all of the reactions exceptmg 
that of the diastohc blood pressure were augmented. 
But three of the listeners did not enjoy the song, and 
their reactions were not increased but more or less lowered. 
The Indian student remarked that there was a challenge 
m the spint of the song that annoyed him It was 
found that his reaction had not become greater. The 
instructor of music was famihar with the song, had very 
often heard it and did not especially care for it In her 
case the results showed that the effect of familianty 
and repetition of music that was indifferent had httle 
or no effect on the cardio-vascular system The song 
disturbed a listener who was m poor health, but a month 
later when she was quite well die enjoyed the song and the 
reactions due to it were then reversed, that is increased. 
A study of the cardiograms and records secured from 
persons not fond of or sensitive to music showed that 
the Toreador’s song exerted neither a psychological 
nor a physiological mfluence on these persons As a 
result of these expenments we may conclude that the 
brilliant tones of the Toreador’s song stimulated the 
cardio-vascular functions to increased activity m those 
mdividuals that found pleasure m the song. On the 
other hand, it did not augment the functions m those 
that did not enjoy it. Moreover, the song exerted 
no influence on the persons that are not fond of music. 
It IS not knov-n from these expenments whether it was 
the spint inherent in the song or the musical and vocal 
tones that produced the greater effect. 
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We shall now consider the influences of the rhythmical 
" National Emblem ” played by Sousa’s Band. On all 
of the sensitive listeners excepting on the music teacher, 
that did not care for this sort of music, the rh5dhmical 
band music had a stimulating effect, and proved 
enjoyable. Moreover, it was especially the S3retolic 
and pulse pressures and relative velocity of the blood 
flow that were stimulated to increased activity by the 
stirring tones. It was mterestmg to see how qmckly 
this music had a bracing effect and removed fatigue. 
Then, too, the depressed responses to the imnor tones 
of the tragic symphony were counteracted and again 
restored to their normal activities by the rh3rthmical 
sounds of this gay composition rendered by the musical 
mstruments. On two of the non-sensitive listeners 
who recognized a difference between this and the other 
selections, this march produced a slight and mcreased 
reaction. But neither the stohd Indian girl nor the man 
who could not keep step seemed to be affected by even 
this class of music or mstruments. 

It finally became of mterest to ascertam the effects 
of an Indian war song that was whooped and sung by 
the composer of the song to the drum accompaniment 
The listeners were unprepared for this performance. 
It was not surpnsmg therefore that the weird war tones 
and beating of the drum affected each of the listeners 
differently On a male music student much mterested 
m the composition of sounds it first produced a great rise 
in systolic and pulse pressure, io6 to 114 and 56 to 62 
respectively, but a fall in all of the other reactions for 
about fifteen mmutes’ duration, dunng which the pulse 
had fallen from 84 to 75 per mmute. But in a 
convalescent, the tremendous effect was at once a marked 
decrease, especially of the systohc pressure no to 98, 
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and velocity of the blood flow that lasted more than 
thirteen minutes. 

Judging from impressions and records obtained during 
and after the performances the effect on her was more 
like a shock. Also on a woman fond of music who had 
never heard an3d;hing of the kmd, the sounds produced 
a ^ock-like effect resulting in a fall of all of the cardio- 
vascular activities, exceptmg that a most remarkable 
increase in the electromotive force of the cardiac muscles 
took place. 

On the other hand, on an Indian man fond of music 
and famihar with Indian songs, the sounds produced 
surpnse and pleasure. His records during the time 
of the performance showed an mcrease in 10 beats in 
pulse rate, 6 mm. m diastolic blood pressure and o-2 
millivolts in electromotive force, thus showmg a striking 
difference in results from those above noted The 
performance had some effect on an instructor in music 
who had often heard the song and was always amused 
by it. Here, then, was a t5rpe of music that actually 
had a psychological and physiological effect on the non- 
sensitive Indian listeners. As soon as the wild war song 
and soimds of the drum fell upon their ears the man, 
belonging to an Indian football team, was agreeably 
surprised. All his records excepting the pulse rate 
greatly mcreased during the rendering of the song and 
for at least eight minutes afterward. It seemed, however, 
that the unexpected performance suddenly robbed the 
Indian woman of her stohdity and left her in a sort of 
dazed condition. Her reactions excepting the diastolic 
pressure fell at once and remained below normal for 
about eight minutes. It may be said, however, that on 
the whole more often as a first result, the rendering 
of this selection produced a depression of the cardio- 
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vascular activities on those listeners who had been 
unaccustomed to this kmd of performance or for whom 
it recalled emotional associations, or who foimd it 
distressmg On the other hand, for those Indian listeners 
who enjoyed it and for whom the surprise was not 
powerful enough to counteract the pleasure of the song, 
the reactions of the cardio-vascular system under 
discussion were increased. The effect of this wild war 
song may be likened to a reflex shock produced by strong 
stimulations The after effect or emotional durability 
vaned for the different individuals 
Another experiment was undertaken to test the effect 
of a lullaby played on a violin, upon a woman patient 
who appeared to suffer from nutntional disturbances 
as a consequence of influenza The electro-cardiac 
records, however, revealed a disorder of the heart's 
action ; an extreme auricular acceleration, or auricular 
flutter. The auricular contractions were conspicuously 
displayed by the shadow of the needle on the camera, 
and the mfluence of the lullaby on the patient distmctly 
observed m all its details Both her husband and the 
experimenter were amazed at the suddenness of the 
change in the cardiac contractions when the lullaby 
was heard. In some of the tests the deflections of the 
flutter decreased, m others they apparently ceased. 
The systohc and pulse pressure and relative velocity 
of the blood flow were mcreased, but the pulse rate and 
the electromotive force of the ventricular muscle 
decreased. The musical tones proved restful and bene- 
ficial to the patient. From the conspicuously beneficial 
effects produced upon the actiinties of the heart and the 
tonicity of the cardio-vascular system in general it is 
safe to recommend the loUaby as a sedative influence 
for individuals who are sensitive to musical tones. 
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The selections employed m this mvestigation may not 
be considered ideal ones for testing the effects of music 
upon mdividuals whose native musical endowment and 
training are very different Nevertheless it has been 
demonstrated through their use that certain selections 
of music and most hkely certam musical instruments 
and quahties of the vocal sounds exert a far-reaching 
mfluence upon the cardio-vascular system and very 
likely upon other functions of the body. It is probable 
that the employment of certam selections of music will 
prove a valuable aid in the treatment of nervous 
disorders. 


SUMMABY 

It has been discovered that cardio-vascular functions 
are reflexly stimulated concomitantly with psycho- 
logical effects of music and that, through the use 
of the Einthoven string galvanometer, and sensitive 
sphygmomanometers, the physiological reactions that 
have been excited by different sorts of music can be 
measured and compared. 

Moreover, with this method the proper sort of music 
may be prescribed and thus a scientific employment 
of the power inherent m music may prove a valuable 
adjunct to psychotherapy m the treatment of con- 
valescent or other patients sensitive to music. 

On persons not susceptible to music the tragic mmor 
tones that characterized Tschaikowsky’s symphony 
were without effect. But m persons endowed with 
musical sensitivity the tones of the selections produced 
a stimulation that as a rule reflexly lowered the functions 
especially considered in this investigation. This class of 
music is therefore not to be recommended for individuals 
depressed, fatigued, or convalescent, but may be 
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employed to subdue hdanty. The general effect of 
the Toreador’s song was an increase in the functions 
of the cardio-vascular S3retem. The results varied with 
the individual and depended upon the health, native 
endowment, musical training, also upon the interpretation 
of the theme and familiarity with the selection, and 
moreover upon the degree to which it was enjoyed or 
disliked. The song exerted no influence upon those 
listeners that were not sensitive to music or those that 
were familiar with the song but did not care for it 

As a rule, the records secured on the effect of the 
*' National Emblem March ”, showed an increase in the 
cardio-vascular activity, especially noticeable in the 
velocity of the blood flow and systolic and diastohc 
blood pressure But for those who were not able to 
keep step with the march and lacked fondness for music 
the records remained unchanged This sort of music 
proved valuable in counteractmg depressed reactions 
produced by the minor tones of the symphony, in 
removing fatigue, and arousing muscular activity 

The song of the Indian war dance accompanied by 
the drum was the only music that exerted an influence 
upon the stohd non-sensitive Indian hsteners The 
Indian man was agreeably surprised by the performance. 
His records rose far above his normal ones. The Indian 
woman, however, was bewildered by the unexpected 
thrilling sounds and all of her reactions, excepting the 
diastohc blood pressure, were greatly decreased The 
psychological and concomitant physiological reactions, 
excited partly by surprise and partly by the startling 
barbaric combmation of tones varied for the different 
sensitive listeners. 

From the conspicuously beneficial results exerted upon 
the activities of the heart, inhibitmg auncular flutter 
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in a patient and increasing the cardio-vascular tomcity 
in general, it is safe to recommend a lullaby played on 
the viohn as a sedative for all individuals who are 
sensitive to musical tones. 

We may conclude from the results of this mvestigation 
that most people are unfavourably affected psycho- 
logically and physiologically by music that is characterized 
by tragic mournful tones, and favourably affected by 
gay rh3d:hmical rich toned harmonic melodies. Individual 
differences in native endowment and traimng are 
accompanied by individual differences m physiological 
reactions to certain musical compositions. 

The indications are, that those selections of music 
rendered either vocally or instrumentaUy that exert 
a favourable reflex-action on the cardio-vascular S3^tem, 
have also a favourable influence upon the muscle tone, 
workmg power, digestion, secretions, and other functions 
of the body. 

Vocal and mstrumental music may be selected that 
will excite psychological and concomitant cardio-vascular 
reactions the effect of which might inhibit irritability, 
act as a sedative, arouse optimism, and be used as a 
veiluable agent to scientifically organized labour. 


SECTION V 

THE EFFECTS OF REPETITION AND FAMILIARITY 

Introductory Note. — The battle between the so- 
called classical and popular tastes in music is raging 
more intensely to-day than ever before, irritated probably 
by the advent and the conquest of jazz. It is quite 
evident that if the battle is ever to be settled at all 
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satisfactorily it will be only though the intervention 
of scientific experimentation. 

John Rusldn draws two distinctions m art, the first 
between real art and sham art, and the second between 
real art that is great and something else that is real 
art but not great. Philosophers, psychologists, and 
aestheticians have been attempting for centuries to find 
a criterion, or criteria, for such a distinction between 
grades of aesthetic values 

For this problem, the studies presented in this section 
are very illuminating, since aU of them point to at least 
one criterion on the basis of which musical selections 
may be classified as to value. Two of the studies centre 
about the relatively lasting qualities of various kinds 
of music, from the most widely popular to the most 
severely classical. Professor Washburn and her 
collaborators find that when compositions of various 
types are played and immediately repeated several 
times, the result of the repetitions is that the degree 
of pleasure and interest wanes more rapidly for the 
popular selections than for the classical, the exact degree 
and mtensity of the waning interest and pleasure 
depending upon the musicalness of the hearer. 
Professors Gilliland and Moore confirm these conclusions 
and also find like results when selections of different 
types are repeated after considerable intervals of time. 
Professor Downey and her collaborator give the results 
of a study made on the result of repetition, namely, 
familiarity, on the sequence of numbers in a musical 
programme 

Again it is noteworthy that the three independent 
studies are strikingly uniform in the conclusions reached. 
— ^Editor. 



CHAPTER X 


THE EFFECT OF IMMEDIATE REPETITION ON THE PLEASANT- 
NESS OR UNPLEASANTNESS OF MUSIC 

Margaret Floy Washburn, Margaret S. Child, and 
Theodora Mead Abel 

The effect of repetition on the agreeableness or dis- 
agreeableness of music under ordmary circumstances 
IS usually that exerted by repetitions with a considerable 
time interval between them. We hear the same piece 
of music performed on different occasions mtermittently, 
we do not hear it repeated agam and agam on the same 
occasion The conditions under which the experimenters 
in this study had to work made it highly mconvement, 
however, to secure reports from a large number of 
observers who came on a number of successive occasions. 
Therefore, the problem here investigated is that of the 
effect of immediate repetition rather than that of 
distnbuted repetitions. Its exact nature will be clear 
in the next section 

A section of a phonograph record was played , 
after an mterval of thirty seconds, allowmg tune for 
resetting, it was repeated. This procedure was contmued 
imtil five performances of the section had been given. 
Then, after an mterval of two mmutes, another section, 
of a different record, was similarly treated. Eight 
records were used in an experiment. The sections were 
always the first part of the records, and so chosen as to 
occupy about one mmute m playing. They were alwa)^ 
long enough to allow for the completion of a theme, 
and thus possessed musical completeness. 
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The hsteners were in groups, ranging in size from two 
to twenty-four persons on different occasions of the per- 
formance of the experiment. It was explamed to each 
group at the beginmng of the sittmg that the object 
of the experiment was to observe what changes m their 
attitude towards a selection would occur as it was repeated 
five times Each person was provided with a sheet 
ruled so as to have eight vertical columns correspond- 
ing to the eight records used in an experiment, and five 
horizontal rows corresponding to the five repetitions 
given to each record. The observers were instructed, at 
the beginning of an experimental sittmg, to record m 
the proper square the degree of pleasantness experienced 
at each repetition of a record, usmg a scale of five, one 
being the lowest degree and five the highest degree of 
pleasantness. They were also told to record any 
comments that occurred to them regarding reasons for 
the change in affective value, the presence of imagery or 
emotional content, or an3rthmg else that seemed relevant 
They were requested to abstract as far as possible from 
outside disturbances, from the medium of the performance, 
from noises connected with the phonograph , from every- 
thmg, m short, except the music itself. They were 
also instructed not to compare judgments with their 
neighbours. 

To counteract the effect of the time sequence of the 
compositions, mvolving that of affective contrast, in 
half of the experimental settings made with a given set 
of records, the order m time of the records was the 
reverse of that followed m the other half of the experi- 
mental sittings. 

The experimenter, who was responsible for starting 
and stoppmg the phonograph and for changmg the 
records, stood during the playmg with her face turned 
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away from the group of observers, m order not to serve 
as a source of disturbance and suggestions. 

In the course of the investigation, two sets of records 
were used, which will be called Set I and Set II. The 
plan of selection followed in both sets was the same, 
and the two sets were intended to be similar m character. 
Each set mcluded four t3rpes of records, as follows : 
severely classical, serious popular classical, easy popular 
classical, popular The selection was made with the 
advice of a member of the music department, a musical 
expert of some distmction and an authonty on the history 
and theory of music. The attempt was made to have 
the selections as unfamihar as possible ; where they 
were recogmzed, the observers were to record the fact 
For the sake of uniformity, it was planned to use only 
orchestral selections. Owing to the difficulty of findmg 
enough orchestral records which met the other demands 
of the experiment, three violm records were introduced, 
two in Set I cind one in Set II 
In the case of each of the four types of records m a set, 
one record of slow tempo and one of quick tempo was 
included. 

The records used were the following • — 


Schubert First movement Mosart Quirtet in 1 
from the Unfinished Sjnn- major. Andante 
phony (B minor) 

Beethoven Quaitet in C Wagner Tnaume 


Easy popular classical 


Scheno Schubert Minuet in t 


II Haydn Military Sym- 
phony, Allegro 

I . Wolf-Fecrail Intennexio 


The total number < 


number at penooa with whom Set 1 w; 

persona with ' ' - ■ 

of persona was 


Haydn Sunrise I 
phony. Andante o 
bile e vivace 


csntabile from String 

Mnd^Li On Wingi 
of Song (Helfetx) 

On Miami's Shore, WalU 
Rosahe Waltz 
uaed was 117 
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AH of the listeners were young women college students. 
The attempt was made to divide them mto a musically 
gifted and trained and a musically untiamed and 
ungifted group, according to the answers to the foUowmg 
questionary : — 

I. Have you ever had music lessons > How long ? Did you enjoy 

them ? 

II. If you have bad music lessons, did yon have difficulty in keeping 

time accurately ? 

III Can you carry a tnne ’ 

IV Have you ever studied harmony or musical theory ? How long ? 

Did you enjoy it ? 

V. Have you difficulty in keeping step when dancing ? Does it 
imtate you to bo out of step when walking with anyone ? 

VI Is your family musical ? 

VII When you hear music can you tell whether or not it is m tune ’ 
In addition to the questionary answers, the expen- 
menter’s personal knowledge of the listeners was used 
as evidence m a number of cases. It is probable, 
however, that the division into musical and unmusical 
groups was not very accurate 

The number of observers classed as musical was 107 
The number of observers classed as unmusical was 113 

I TAe Changes tn Pleasantness of the Selections on 
Repetition 

To show these changes, the foUowmg treatment of 
the results w£is used, as bemg better adapted to give 
full value to mdividual variations, which were naturally 
very considerable in degree, than the presentation of 
averages of the numerical values assigned to degrees 
of pleasantness. For each selection the number of cases 
was counted where the degree of pleasantness at the fifth 
performance was reported by a hstener to be greater 
than the degree of pleasantness at the first performance 
These were called plus cases. The number of cases 
was counted where a hstener had found the selection 
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in question less agreeable on the fifth than at the first 
presentation ; these were called minus cases. For each 
selection, the number of plus cases was divided by the 
number of minus cases. This gave a senes of ratios 
whose value was greater in proportion as repetition 
tended to increase the pleasantness of a selection, and 
less in proportion as repetition tended to diminish its 
pleasantness For it should be noted that our method 
of studsdng the effect of immediate repetitions rather 
than that of widely distnbuted repetitions had this 
advantage, that the variations m the degree of 
pleasantness assigned to a selection might, m the case 
of repetitions separated by hours or daj^, be due to a 
great variety of causes, producmg variations in the 
observer’s affective state, while vanations in pleasantness 
when repetitions are separated only by thirty seconds’ 
mterval must be due mainly to the repetition itself. 

The ratios obtained were as follows — 

Group I 

Compositions 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

1 9 1 46 1 10 93 94 2 41 47 31 

•80 11 82 2 00 1 36 1 22 69 28 

Group II 

Observers Compositions 

Musical .1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

(number 53) 1 33 1 38 1 00 65 94 1 5 58 - 39 

Unmusical 

(number 50) 1-72 1-11 1 06 1 63 1 53 86 - 76 - 57 

From this table two inferences may be drawn • — 

(1) Repetition may operate either to raise or to lower 
the pleasantness of a selection 

(2) In the case of popular music repetition tends more 
strongly to lower than to raise pleasantness. 


Observers 
Musical 
(number 54) 
Unmusical 
(number 63) 
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(Obviously, since the ratios are obtained by dividing 
the number of persons who found a selection more agree- 
able on the fifth than on the first presentation by the 
number who found it less agreeable on the fifth than on 
the first presentation, where a ratio is close to unity 
the tendencies to raise and to lower pleasantness on 
repetition were about equal m amount • where a ratio 
exceeds unity, there is a greater tendency to raise than to 
lower, and where a ratio falls below unity there is a greater 
tendency to lower than to raise ) 

(3) Except m the case of very popular music, five 
immediate repetitions have a somewhat greater tendency 
to raise than to lower the pleasantness of a selection. 
There are sixteen ratios above umty to seven below 
unity. 

We also recorded for each person and each composition 
the repetition at which the composition reached its 
highest degree of pleasantness. By adding we found 
for each composition and each repetition the number 
of observers who had expenenced the greatest degree 
of pleasantness at that repetition. The following table 
shows the results — 


Musical Observers 


Performance 1 . 12 

„ 2 . 15 

.. 3 18 

4 (19) 

„ 5 . 18 


Group I 


2 

17 

19 

25 


(26) 


CompoBibons 
3 4 5 

17 18 13 

(23) 21 25 

17 (23) (26) 

16 22 20 

21 20 15 


6 7 8 

13 (20) (32) 

12 17 21 

14 16 15 

(28) 11 8 

(28) 12 6 


Unmusical Observers 
Performance 1 18 20 

2 23 (27) 

3 22 21 

4 (31) 25 

„ 5 29 (27) 


19 16 

12 18 

18 23 

13 (30) 

(22) (30) 


21 

26 


(27) 


15 (24) (26) 

19 19 21 

21 15 15 

16 15 13 

(28) 17 13 
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Group II 

Musical Observers. Compositions 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Performance 1 17 17 (21) 20 16 11 (20) (23) 

2 . 22 16 (21) (23) 20 16 15 20 

3 22 16 (21) 16 (30) (19) 15 21 

4 23 20 18 13 10 18 10 14 

5 (34) (21) 18 15 19 (19) 13 8 

Unmusical Observers 

Performance 1 14 20 17 16 15 17 (20) (20) 

„ 2 17 17 19 10 16 (23) 16 16 

3 19 16 (22) 15 19 18 10 17 

„ 4 17 18 19 13 20 11 13 12 

„ 5 (21) (21) 18 (24) (21) 17 12 13 

It should be noted that whenever a listener reported 
the maximum pleasantness at two different performances 
of a selection, for mstance, the first and third, a maximum 
was credited to both performances This explams 
why the columns in the foregoing table do not add up 
to the same totals 

From the table it may be mferred that — 

(1) In the case of the very popular selections (7 and 8), 
the tendency is to reach the maximum at an early 
performance ; m the case of the seriously classical com- 
positions (i and 2), the tendency is to reach the maximum 
at a late performance Thus, the conditions which 
decrease pleasantness through repetition are more 
operative for extremely popular music those which 
increase it are more operative for seriously classical 
music. 

(2) The tendency to lose pleasantness on repetition 
sets in on the whole sooner for the musical than for the 
unmusical observers This is not noticeable in the 
seriously classical compositions at all : it is shown 
in the very popular selections only by a steeper droppmg 
off of the number from the first to the fifth performance ; 
it appears clearly in every composition of the other two 
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groups (3 and 6 inclusive) with the exception of com- 
position 6 in Group II, where the musical observers tend 
to reach a maximum pleasure later than the unmusical 
observers. The figures suggest the conclusion that 
musical observers are sooner satiated by immediate 
repetitions of a composition than unmusical observers 
are, except in the case of seriously classical compositions, 
where the reverse is the case With regard to the excep- 
tion constituted by composition 6 of Group II, the 
fact is probably not without significance that this com- 
position was by both musical and unmusical groups 
assigned the highest degree of pleasantness of any 
composition m either group. This point will be discussed 
below. 

2. Influences Causing Change in the Degree of Pleasantness 
on Repetition. 

Fatigue is the influence umversally reported by our 
listeners’ mtrospectionsas causmg a drop in the pleasant- 
ness of a selection on repetition On the other hand, 
the influences introspectively reported as causing a rise 
m pleasantness are vaned. The most frequently alleged 
reason accompan3dng increased pleasantness is the 
occurrence of agreeable imagery. It was mentioned by 
both musical and immusical persons in 25 per cent of 
the introspective comments on nse of pleasantness : 
more accurately, m 27 9 per cent in the case of the 
unmusical persons and 29-3 per cent in the case of the 
musical persons. 

For the musical persons, the other influences mentioned 
were as follows : — 

Increased comprehension of the composition, 13*8%. 

Greater attention to melody, 12 3% 

Increased familiarity, 9-3% 

Greater attention to rhythm, 9 3% 
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" Getting used to it " (where original pleasantness was low 
affective adaptation), 6 1%. 

Better adjustment of mood to that of composition, 6* 1 % 

Greater attention to harmony, 4 6% 

Associations, 3% 


For the unmusical persons, the other mfluences 
mentioned were as follows — 

Greater attention to rhythm, 15 1% 

Increased familiarity 13 8% 

Increased comprehension of the composition, 11 6%. 

" Getting nsed to it," 1 1 6% 

Increased attention to melody, 6 9% 

" Improves with hearing " (no explanahon), 4 6%. 

Better adjustment to mood, 3 4% 

Associations, 2 3% 

Greater attention to piano, 2 3% 

The points of possible significance, m comparing 
musical and unmusical persons are that the musical 
persons pay more attention to comprehension of the 
composition, to melody, to harmony and instrumentation, 
and to adjustment of mood than do the unmusical 
persons The latter pay more attention to famihanty, 
to rh5dhm, and to affective adaptations. 

An influence revealed not by mtrospective reports but 
by consideration of the numerical returns is that of the 
ongmal pleasantness of the composition. There is some 
tendency to find that a composition increases m pleasant- 
ness more the greater the degree of its pleasantness at 
the outset. This tendency would no doubt appear 
more clearly if it were not for the obvious fact that when 
the first hearing of a composition results m grade 5 of 
pleasantness, the hsteners probably do not feel at liberty 
to go above 5 m expressing the pleasantness of subsequent 
performances. 

The evidence that the pleasanter compositions weeir 
better than the less pleasant compositions is as follows . — 
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For each of the four sets of persons mentioned on pages 
204, 205 (Group I, Musical, Group I, Unmusical, Group II, 
Musical, Group II, Unmusical), the eight compositions 
were arranged m the order of the size of the ratios given 
on page 203 : the order, that is, of their tendency to 
increase m pleasantness on repetition. The average 
degree of pleasantness assigned to each composition 
by the observers m the given group was then found, 
and the eight compositions were arranged m the order 
of their imtial pleasantness. The following rank 
difference correlations were then found between the two 
arrays — 

Group I. Musical Plus 53, PE 176 
„ I Unmusical Plus 75, P E 105 

„ II Musical Plus 48, P E 195 
,, II Unmusical Minus 26, PE 23 

In order to secure a longer array, the following 
procedure was adopted It wiU be remembered that to 
avoid a succession error, in half the expenments with 
a group of compositions they were presented m the 
order : Classical to Popular, and in the other half, m 
the order ; Popular to Classical. The values used in 
the above correlations were calculated separately for 
the Straight and Reversed divisions of each musical 
and each unmusical group Thus, sixty-four ranks were 
obtained. The coefficient obtamed from these was 
plus -35, P.E -077 When the thirty-two musical groups 
were separated from the thirty-two unmusical groups, 
and separate correlations found for musical and unmusical, 
the coefficients were as follows 

Musical Plus 51. PE 13 
Unmusical Plus 12. P E 17 

These figures would seem to indicate that there is 
some tendency for more pleasant compositions to wear 
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better than less pleasant compositions, and that this 
tendency is more marked in the case of the musical 
persons. For this latter fact no explanation is suggested 
by any of our results. It will be recalled that the only 
exception to the rule that the musical hsteners, for all 
except the most seriously classical compositions, tended 
to reach the maximum enjo5mientat an earlier repetition 
than did the unmusical listeners, occurred in the case 
of composition 6 of Group II, and that this composition 
was the one whose mitial pleasantness stood highest 
of all the compositions m both Group I and Group II. 
Its extreme initial pleasantness, together with the 
tendency of the musical persons to contmue enjoyment 
of compositions longer the greater theu* initial pleasant- 
ness, may explain the occurrence of this exception. 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

For young women college students, five unmediately 
consecutive performances on the phonograph of orchestral 
selections about one minute long, and ranging through 
four grades from seriously classical to very popular 
(both inclusive), produce influences tending to raise 
and mfluences tendmg to lower the pleasantness of the 
selection. 

In the case of veiy popular music, the influences 
tending to lower pleasantness are more marked than 
those tending to raise it. 

The tendency to lose pleasantness on repetition sets 
in on the whole sooner for musical than for non-musical 
observers, if the two groups are separated according to 
their answers to the questionary on page 202 

Introspections report fatigue to be the cause of 
diminished pleasantness on repetition. 
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The causes of increeised pleasantness on repetition 
are : agreeable imagery, increased comprehension of 
the composition, increased familiarity, greater attention 
to rhythm, greater attention to melody, greater attention 
to instrumentation, greater attention to harmony, better 
adjustment of observer's mood to that of the com- 
position " gettmg used to " the more unpleasant com- 
positions, that is, affective adaptation ; “ assoaations ”, 
greater attention to piano. 

Of these sources, better comprehension of the com- 
position, greater attention to melody, to harmony, and 
to mstrumentation, and better adjustment of mood 
were mentioned by more musical than unmusical 
observers : mcreased familiarity, greater attention to 
rhjrthm, and " getting used to it ” were mentioned by 
more unmusical than musical observers. 

These sources of increased pleasantness explam why 
simple popuhir music tended to decrease rather than to 
increase in pleasantness with repetition Nearly all 
of them are influences which require complexity, in order 
that attention may turn from one feature to another 
of the composition. 

Especially for musical persons, the pleasanter com- 
positions tend to increase m pleasantness on repetition 
more than do the less pleasant compositions. 
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THE IMMEDIATE AND LONG-TIBIE EFFECTS OF CLASSICAL 
AND POPULAR PHONOGRAPH SELECTIONS 

A. R. Gilliland and H T. Moore 

An important issue before the musical pubhc to-day is 
that of classical versus popular music In the public 
schools, where the phonograph has become a recognized 
part of educational eqmpment ; in the home, where some 
form of musical activity is coming to be the almost 
invariable rule ; and even in the concert hall, the battle 
of classicism and jazz, like that of good and evil, is being 
fought daily. Extreme supporters of one tendency 
or the other tend to range themselves in opposing camps, 
and the fight is waged on the one hand with the moral 
purpose of ridding culture of an alleged curse of 
degeneracy, and on the other with the cheerful determina- 
tion to make clear the meaning of freedom in a democratic 
society. 

The moral implications that have been read into this 
aesthetic controversy have produced more heat than light. 
As long as it remams a question of personal prejudice 
we shall never have a clear or a satisfactory solution. 
It remauns for experimental psychology to make its 
contribution toward the solution of the problem by an 
analysis of some of the more important factors, and by 
an impartial statement of any general tendencies which 
are to be attributed to either type of music. Here is 
a large, important and practically imexplored territory, 
inviting scientific psychology to attempt the conquest. 

The experiment here reported was suggested by the 
211 
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conunonly observed fact that a piece of so-called “ jazz " 
music ordinarily has a more immediate appeal to a mind 
that is musically undeveloped than does a piece of the 
sort that would be played at a symphony concert. Not 
only is this true, but experience seems to show that 
attempts at direct suppression of jazz interest are likely 
to have an abortive result. The unconscious trends that 
operate in favour of street music seem to struggle for 
expression. Supervisors of public school music testify 
that the child who has had pure music artificially forced 
on him will, on leaving school, at once revert to the 
cheaper music that he has had to suppress. But the 
testimony of these same supervisors is unanimous that 
while children cannot be driven away from cheap music 
they can be lured away from it, if only their interest 
m good music is developed along natural lines. Nothing 
IS deader than a last year’s popular fox-trot, and nothing 
more vitally interesting than a favourite classic for one 
who enjoys good music 

Our problem was to make a quantitative comparison 
of certain effects of classical and jazz music after the 
first and twenty-fifth hearings We made use of four 
phonograph selections The two representing classical 
music were a record of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
First Movement, and one of Tschaikowsky’s Sixth 
S5nnphony, the " Pathetique ”, First Movement. The 
two selections representing popular or ]azz music 
were a fox-trot, entitled ” That’s It — Fox-trot ”, and 
a one-step, entitled " Umbrellas to Mend ”. Each trial 
consisted of five hearings of each of the four records 
and the complete experiment consisted of five trials, or 
twenty-five hearings Thirty-five of the fifty-four subj ects 
who began the experiment were able to be present at 
every trial. 
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The effect of the music was recorded in five wa}^ ; 

1 A judgment of the enjo3mient value of the piece, 
recorded as an estimate on a scale of ten pomts. 

2 A record of the speed of tapping in a thirty-second 
trial before and after the hearing of the music, 

3. A record of strength of grip before and after the 
music. 

4. A record of the pulse beat under ordinary con- 
ditions and during the music 

5. A photograph showing the facial expression while 
the music was being heard. 

The initial familiarity of the two types of music was 
practically the same, as only 3 of the subjects remembered 
ever havmg heard either of the two classical pieces, 
and only 4 of them felt that there was anything familiar 
about either of the two jazz selections 

The accompanymg table gives the complete data for 
each of the thirty-five subjectsforthe first and last effects of 
the four selections. The records are tabulated in the order 
that the pieces were always heard, namely, Beethoven, 
Tschaikowsky, fox-trot, one-step The first four columns 
following the initials of the subject give his records after 
the first hearmg. The last four columns give the corre- 
sponding records after the twenty-fifth hearing. 
Column I gives the enjoyment value of a piece after the 
first hearing ; column 5 gives the enjoyment value after 
the last hearmg Column 2 gives the tapping record 
immediately after the first hearing ; column 6 the corre- 
spondmg record after the last hearmg Similarly, 
columns 3 and 7 give the first and last records of strength 
of gnp ; and columns 4 and 8 the first and last records 
of the pulse. The photographs foUowmg the tables 
give the first and last facial expressions of the subjects 
for both the classical and the jazz music. 
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Tabu I 



1 First Records 

1 Last Records 



Tap- 




Tap- 




Rank 

ping 

Grip 

Pulse 

Rank 

ping 

Grip 

Pulse 

r 

8 

208 

52 


9 

224 

64 

68 

W A -I 

6 

205 

219 

60^ 

594 


8 

7 

216 

205 

56 

61 

70 

68 

1 

5 

217 

58 


5 

212 

60 

70 

r 

5 

163 

43 

80 

8 

195 

46 

75 


6 

178 

404 

78 

7 

202 

51 

68 


8 

178 

424 

83 

4 

195 

48 

70 

1 

4 

163 

44 

82 

4 

202 

46J 

72 

r 

5 

234 

524 

92 

5 

241 

56 

95 


4 

244 

474 

90 

4 

234 

58 

96 

H C ^ 

5 

226 

50 

91 

7 

220 

58 

100 

1 

5 

245 

494 

85 

6 

239 

58 

97 

r 

7 

182 


84 

9 

184 

54 

75 

R L \ 


187 


81 

7 

185 

54 

76 


5 

189 


87 

4 

167 

51 

78 

1 

5 

191 


84 

5 

175 

50 

78 

f' 

6 


55 

87 


190 

43 

75 


7 


42 

88 


200 

44J 

77 

0 


44 

92 


206 

444 

78 

1 

0 


47 

90 


213 

434 

78 

f 

5 

191 

50 

91 

6 

194 

52 

96 

L. M \ 

6 

185 

50 

93 

5 

184 

53 

94 


6 

199 

51 

95 

7 

200 

51 

96 

1 

7 

176 

504 

97 

7 

196 

50 

93 

r 

7 

197 

434 

71 

8 

190 

45 

81 

C T i 

3 

192 

454 

76 

9 

182 

47 

79 


4 

193 

46 

75 

5 

185 

45 

81 

[ 

4 

183 

41 

77 

7 

18S 

40 

80 

r 

6 

214 

54 

66 

9 

234 

504 

78 

F T J 

6 

217 

50 

as 

in 

230 

494 

76 

E T ^ 

6 

222 

534 

66 

0 

212 

47 

82 

1 

1 

223 

534 

67 

0 

217 

48 

80 

r 

3 

216 

54 

75 

3 

236 

594 

63 

N. A. J 

2 

206 

494 

76 

4 

240 

60 

60 

3 

228 

53 

84 

4 

234 

6 I 4 

60 

1 

4 

225 

54 

81 

3 

279 

59 

60 

fi 

6 

187 

53 

77 

3 

186 

534 

72 

C. W J 

5 

200 

58 

70 

8 

188 

62 

66 

6 

186 

524 

77 

9 

182 

56 

69 

l! 

4 

188 

49 

78 

4 

184 

564 

67 
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Tablb I (continued) 


Name 

1 First Records 

1 Last Records 

Rank 

Tap- 

ping 

Grip 

Pulse 

Rank 

Tap- 

ping 

Gnp 

Pulse 


7 

173 

48i 

74 

8 

167 

61 

76 


3 

156 

50 

73 

7 

166 

58 

74 


6 

162 

57 

76 

3 

165 

59* 

76 


2 

161 

56 

74 

0 

168 

60 

78 


3 

284 

47 

77 

3 

319 

48 

94 


7 

297 

46^ 

74 

5 

303 

54 

90 


3 

264 

48+ 

79 

5 

331 

50* 

96 


2 

241 

45* 

79 

4 

313 

55 

90 


6 

189 

62 

80 

5 

207 

60* 

62 


6 

196 

58* 

78 

6 

206 

60* 

63 


6 

198 

57 

81 

5 

211 

56 

64 


4 

177 

58 

79 

4 

208 

56 

68 


6f 

281 

58 

83 

8* 

271 

57* 

92 

c r J 


270 

55 

89 

H 

265 

60 

85 


8 

272 

55 

92 

4 

272 

56 

92 

1 

9 

275 

54 

84 

3 

272 

56 

98 


8 

194 

46 

87 

6} 

204 

50) 

91 


7 

198 

48 

85 

6 

207 

56) 

93 


5 

202 

43 

89 

3 

204 

61 

96 

L 

4 

197 

45 

85 

3 

195 

53 

93 

r 

4 

228 

51 

72 

4 

224 

49* 

1 64 

T H J 

5 

232 

47 

69 

5 

238 

52 

64 


4 

240 

55 

74 

5 

224 

51 

1 69 

1 

6 

250 

53 

74 

4 

2:16 

50 

68 

r 

5 

235 



8 

235 

77* 

51 

T A J 

7 

249 



7 

242 

76* 

48 

J A ^ 

2 

243 



4 

234 

75 

53 

1 

3 

237 



3 

251 

75 

54 

f 

7 

177 

52 

72 

5 

239 

65 

69 

A C. J 

8 

180 

66 

71 

5 

244 

62 

65 


5 

220 

68 

72 

7 

226 

62 

64 

1 

S 

211 

70 

76 

6 

233 

62 

64 

r 

5 

215 

52 

75 

7 

220 

54* 

62 


7 

230 

47 

75 

8 

220 

55 

64 


3 

227 

53 

76 

4 

199 

55* 

74 

1 

2 

226 

53 

82 

4 

219 

55* 

73 

f 

5 

177 

52 

67 

7 

181 

50* 

64 

F D J 

4 

178 

57 

71 

5 

178 

57 

64 

F D 

3 

181 

57 

73 

5 

170 

53 

64 

1 

3 

180 

57 

70 

4 

172 

56 

64 
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Fig 2. 

Showing r acial Expressions of Subjects while listening to 
unfamiliar classical Music 






Fig o 

Figs 5 and f> showing Lacial Expression while listening to 
very fanuhar classicdl Music 







f 





Fig 





Fig 8 

Figs 7 and 8 showing Facial Expression of Subjects while 
listening to very familiar “ Jazz ” Selections 
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was 207-3 and after Tschaikowsky was 208-7, an average 
of 208 taps per thirty seconds. The average of the two 
popular pieces was 211 taps, three more than for the 
classical music. For the fifty-one subjects who began the 
experiment there was an mitial difference of six taps m 
favour of the popular music. At the end of twenty-five 
hearmgs this difference had almost entirely disappeared. 

The records of the strength of grip, indicated in the 
third and seventh columns tell very much the same story 
as the tapping test At first there is a difference of 
I kgm. or about 2 per cent m favour of the effect of 
jazz on this type of muscular performance The difference 
was as much as 3 3 per cent for the origmal fifty-four 
subjects But the column 7 records show that twenty-five 
repetitions had ehmmated this imtial difference, and had 
even left a shght advantage m favour of the classical 
selections A test of steadiness given with a Bryan tracing 
board and an electric sounder resulted in mitial scores 
of 7 6 and 7-0 for the original fifty-four subjects as they 
listened to the classical selections The scores of these 
same subjects were better by 8 per cent when the jazz 
music was playing. As this test could be given only 
at the beginning of the experiment, no data appear under 
this head in the table, but it gave further evidence of 
a definite initial advantage in motor innervation resulting 
from the heanng of jazz music Presumably the effect of 
constant repetition would have been to greatly reduce 
this difference 

The records in columns 4 and 8 show that the first 
heanng of a jazz selection gives the pulse 2 5 more beats 
per nunute than does the first hearing of a classical 
selection And this difference, curiously enough, seems 
not to disappear with the repetition of the selection. 

The last comparison was that of the effects of the two 
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kinds of music on facial expression and bodily posture. 
Small groups of subjects were photographed while 
listening to each of the four selections and were told 
to give their attention to the music u nm mdful as far as 
possible of the fact that they were being photographed. 
The first two photographs show pictures of two groups 
as they hstened for the first tune to the two classical 
selections The next two show the same persons hstenmg 
for the first time to the two jazz records Exact 
quantitative comparison is impossible here, but a close 
inspection of the photographs reveals some interesting 
contrasts of attitude. In listemng to the unfamihar 
classical music there is distinctly more tendency to lower 
the head, to avert the gaze, and to assume a slightly 
puzzled, uncomprehending expression There is also 
considerably less tendency towards smilmg lines about 
the mouth. A comparison of the last two sets of photo- 
graphs presents quite a different contrast Again we 
have two identical groups of subjects, but photographed 
in this case while hstenmg for the twenty-fifth time. 
Note the greater erectness of posture, the greater direct- 
ness of gaze, and other subtler evidences of mterest are 
definitely m favour of the classical records So far as the 
photographic evidence goes it tends to show that 
famihanzation with classical music produces an attitude 
favourable to the best type of morale, whereas famihariza- 
tion with jazz makes for a listless attitude Briefly, 
the question raised by the camera in regard to music is 
whether it is better to go from a condition of puzzled 
strain to one of alert attention or from one of com- 
prehending levity to one of bored hstlessness The 
question is a pomted one as regards phonograph records, 
for repetition is the inevitable rule with everything 
pertaining to the phonograph 
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CONCXUSIONS 

The data here presented tend to show that an unselected 
group of college undergraduates inclines to prefer the 
best classical music to the average ]azz selection And 
this preference increases rapidly as the two t 37 pes of 
selection are repeated agam and agam Indeed the 
experiment was seriously endangered at one time by 
repeated threats of a few of the subjects that they would 
break the jazz records if they were to be reqmred to listen 
to them many more times. It is not, however, so evident 
that the twenty-five hearings made the group as a whole 
love jazz less, but rather that it made them love Beethoven 
and Tschaikowsky more. 

Jazz records evidence their pecuhar fitness for dancing 
by the greater motor mnervation which they occasion, 
and by the more rapid pulse count that accompanies 
them. They also mspire a becoming levity of countenance 
most favourable to certain types of social occasion. 
But repetition is decidedly more favourable to the classical 
selection, whether we approach the comparison from 
the standpoint of enj05mient, of motor innervation or 
of facial expression. 

Two educational conclusions seem to be imphed by 
our results The first is that since the strongly marked 
rh5dhm of street music has such an immediate stimulating 
value, it is important to select as our first music for the 
child of the musically immature pieces that have a strongly 
marked rhythm, as well as melodic, harmonic, or 
structural merit. It is the rhjdihm that wih first get the 
chOd's spontaneous attention, and the other musical 
values will gradually unfold themselves to him as he hears 
the selection repeatedly. The second conclusion is that 
smce good music apparently taids to develop interest 
when it is heard repeatedly with an unprejudiced mind. 
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it is important not to inject any moral controversy into 
the matter of appreciatmg music. If a boy is faced 
with a piece of classical music that is slightly beyond 
his comprehension, and told that unless he enjoys it 
there is something wrong with him, he may easily 
set up defence mechanisms against all classical music. 
But though we may find that it does not pay to 
take a moralizing attitude m the teaching of good music, 
we should not lose sight of the ultimate fact suggested 
by our photographs, that the appreciation of good music 
does tend to make for improved morale. The great 
seriousness with which the Germans took their group 
music was the occasion of much amused comment during 
the early months of the war ; but one can hardly question 
now that music was used to better psychological effect 
by them than by either the French or the British And 
the r61e of music in time of war has after all much in 
common with its r61e m time of peace Senousness of 
mind in crowds is a rare phenomenon without the aid of 
music, and it is becommg increasmgly evident that 
senous crowd purposes are as insistently needed at 
present as they were even in August, 1914 

The superficial commercial argument from our data 
might perhaps be that it would be of more profit to the 
manufacturer of records to put his main emphasis on the 
type of selection for which the appeal will shortly decline, 
in the hope that new curiosity for other pieces may keep 
up the most continuous kind of demand Against this 
stands the consideration that the purchaser who has grown 
fond of a classical selection will pay much more for the 
record that he so strongly desires ; and the further con- 
sideration that the mem who has found durable pleasures 
in the field of phonograph music is likely to be more 
curious about exploring the whole field further. The 
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influence of fashion in musical tastes is undoubtedly 
a great factor in altering temporarily the enjoyment 
values of certam kinds of pieces, but inasmuch as cdl 
fashions are temporary, we may fairly assume that the 
progress of enjoyment as described m a laboratory 
experiment is characteristic of the long-run effects on 
music from decade to decade. We may infer then that 
the manufacturer who expects to develop a steady, 
regular trade, in which he will supply the highest grade 
of workmanship is more justified m selectmg classical 
music for the reason that these records will continue 
to make their appeal, and hence wiU constantly tempt 
the purchaser to explore new possibilities in the field. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE EFFECT ON A MUSICAE PROGRAMME OF FAMILIARITY 
AND OF SEQUENCE OF SELECTIONS 

June E. Downey and George E Knapp 

One of several definitions of music describes it as the art 
of expressmg thought in tone If we accept this state- 
ment as a premise, we may say that tone, which is sound 
regulated to definite pitch, can be made to express 
thought ; and the way in which tone is made to express 
thought is the basis for Musical Form 
In order that music may convey the thought which 
mspired the composer, it is necessary that the listener 
have some foundation for appreciation, whether m his 
traimng, experience, or native endowment ; and the 
way in which music may be considered by the listener 
is the basis for Musical Appreciation 
To an observer whose eye is trained, forms of archi- 
tecture are recognizable and can be described intelhgently. 
To a listener whose ear is tramed, forms of music are 
recognizable, and can be described intelligently. To 
the untrained eye, forms of architecture may produce 
some emotional reactions which can be described only 
with incoherence. To the untrained ear, forms of music, 
likewise, may produce effects which cannot coherently 
be explained. 

The experiment described m this chapter was conducted 
with a view to recording in numerical form the effects 
produced by repetition of a programme of musical 
223 
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compositions m vaned order upon the mdividuals in 
a class of college students. The compositions were 
played on a phonograph, the records being chosen to 
represent the principal forms of music 
In the book " What We Hear in Music ”, by Anne 
Shaw Faulkner-Obemdorfer, there are outlined four 
fundamental ideas which music can express. These are . 

National Feeling : Patriotism. Occupations of the 
People, Folk-Dances 

Poetic Thought . Religion, Love, Happiness, 
Tranqmllity, etc. 

Programme Music • Imitation in Music, Gnef, Humour, 
etc 

Formal Construction March, Dance Forms, Sonata, 
etc, 

Usmg this division as a basis for classification, com- 
positions were selected, ten in all, which were grouped 
as follows . 

National Feehng 

(«) Marche Slave — Tschaikowsky — Orchestra. 

(6) Columbia, The Gem of the Ocean — D T Shore — 
Mihtary Band 
Poetic Thought ; 

(а) Meditation from "Thais” — Massenet — ^Violin Solo. 

(б) Kathleen Mavoumeen — Crouch — ^Violin, 'Cello, 
and Piano 

Programme Music 

(a) Overture to “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ” — 
Mendelssohn — Concert Orchestra. 

(b) Dream Pictures — ^Lumbye — Banda 

(c) In a Clock Store — Orth — Concert Orchestra. 
Formal Construction : 

(а) Pomp and Circumstance — Elgar — Band 

(б) Invercargill March — ^Lithgow — Band. 
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Unclassified : 

Cantonese Song — Chinese — ^Voice and Chinese 

Orchestra. 

It will be noticed in the programme as hsted above 
that the first number of each of the first four groups 
is the more subtle or mvolved example of the form it 
represents, while the second number is the most obvious 
example that could be found. In one group, that under 
programme music, three selections were listed, the third 
number being an exceptionally strong descriptive com- 
position. In addition to the classified groups the record 
of the Chinese song was played m order to obtam some 
record of responses from dissonance and irregular time, 
in strong contrast to the melodious and orderly selections 
in the four groups 

The appeal to the listeners was made solely through 
rhythm, melody, and harmony, no vocal selections being 
used which could suggest moods other than those caused 
by absolute music. The Chinese record is partly vocal, 
but was not understandable by anyone in the class 

The musical programme outhned above was given m 
the Music Studio at weekly intervals (8 o’clock every 
Tuesday morning) for five weeks. The auditors were 
thirty-three students in psychology, all of some and a 
few of considerable training in psychological observation. 
Only three of the group had more than a passing 
acquaintance with music. The Seashore tests for musical 
talent showed the group to be, on the whole, of average 
or less than average musical abihty. 

The order of presentation for the difierent groups of 
selections was varied according to a defimte procedure, 
except for the Cantonese Song, which was alwa3rs put 
last and not included at all in the third programme. 
The first presentation conformed to the programme 
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outlined above : the National Feeling group first. For 
the three following programmes each group was shifted 
up one place ; the first group going to fourth place. 
Within each group the subtle and obvtous selections were 
alternated as part of the shift in order The fifth order 
of arrangement was as follows . Thais, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Marche Slave, Pomp and Circumstance, 
Kathleen Mavoumeen, Dream Pictures, Invercargill 
March, Columbia, and In a Clock Shop 
For each programme the auditors were furnished with 
a record blank similar to the one reproduced below. 
A pause followed each musical number to permit recording 
the affective judgment and the imaginal response 


SAiin.t RscoitD 



3 Very vivid 
2 Moderately vi 


Preceding the first programme, the following 
instructions were g^ven • “You are to hear a number 
of musical selections Mark your responses to each one 
by putting a dash in the proper squares. You are to 
make three reports ; first, on the degree of pleasantness 
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or unpleasantness of the selection you heard ; and second, 
and third, on the vividness and quality of imagery it 
aroused. Detailed mtrospections may be given on 
a separate sheet.” 

Included among other entrances on the record blank 
was a statement whether or not each selection was a 
famihar one and if so, whether its name was known. 

Every suggestion that the same compositions were to be 
heard on successive Tuesdays was avoided so that it was 
possible to tell when the selection took on the famiUarity 
character 

The followmg summary shows the extent to which each 
selection was recognized as familiar on the first day 
The name was not necessarily known. 

Columbia 33, 

Invercargill March, 29 Recogmzed by all as familiar on second 

hearing 

Thais, 21 . Not recognized by all as familiar until 

the fourth heanng 

Cantonese Song, 1 1 Recognized by all as familiar on the 

second heanng 

Kathleen Mavoumeen, 9 Not recogmzed by all as familiar until 

third heanng 

Pomp and Circumstance, 7 Not recogmzed by all as familiar until 
fourth hearing 

Marche Slave, 6 Not recogmzed by all as famihar until 

fourth hearing 

Dream Pictures, 3 Not recogmzed by all as familiar until 

third heanng 

Midsummer Night's Dream, 2 Not recogmzed by all as familiar until 
fourth hearing 

As no names were given to the selections during the 
experiment, the title did not influence results greatly 
Table I gives in convenient form a numencal summary 
of affective judgments entered on the record b l a nk s. 
For each selection, for each of the five days, an algebraic 
sum was obtamed which represented the total affective 
response to that composition Totals are also given for 
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the five hearings of each selection ; and a total which 
represents the affective response for each day on all 
compositions taken together. The numbers in 
parentheses indicate the position on the programme of 
each selection for the different experimental sessions 

Inspection of this table reveals a number of interesting 
facts : 

(1) The preferred selections were Kathleen Mavoumeen, 
Invercargill March, and Thais The preferred group 
that of Poetic Thought 

(2) The least preferred selections were Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Marche Slave, and Pomp and Circum> 
stance. The least preferred group that of National 
Feeling. 

(3) The Cantonese Song was felt to be definitely 
unpleasant A few persons complained that an anticipa- 
tion of hearing it operated to reduce their enjoyment 
of the programme as a whole. 

(4) Except for the second programme there was 
continuous increase in the total pleasantness of the 
musical responses. 

(5) In general, aU of the selections participated in the 
increased pleasantness, but somewhat unequally. 

The greatest increase in pleasantness is evident for the 
following compositions ; 

(a) Midsummer Night's Dream. 

(&) Pomp and Circumstance 

(c) Dream Pictures. 

(d) Kathleen Mavoumeen 

(«) Thais ^ 

Within each group, except Poetic Thought, the svbUe 
composition gained more by "repetition than did the 
obvious composition. The composition of highest 
aesthetic value gained most of all 
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Only one number decreased in affective value, from the 
first to the fifth hearing, namely Columbia. 

The general conclusion suggested by the table is that 
repetition withui the limits of the present experiment 
operated definitely to increase the pleasantness of hearing 
these musical selections and that, relatively, the more 
subtle or aesthetic compositions gained the most by 
repetition. In a very long series of tests it would be 
possible to discover whether in time the compositions 
of the greatest artistic value would come to be strongly 
preferred even by non-musical persons to those less 
artistic, and whether obvious compositions would entirely 
cease to please. 


Tabik I — AmcTivx Value o» Musical Numbera 25 Ptnom 
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The way in which repetition operates to increase the 
pleasantness of musical compositions will be considered 
in more detail later. At this pomt attention is called 
to the fact that Table I shows that whUe famtlianty is 
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a very considerable factor in determining the numerical 
totals, it is not the only factor 
Affective contrasts also influence the numencal 
ratings of the different musical selections 

For each of the first four programmes a different 
group of selections was placed first Table I shows that 
this order of hearing had its effect Undoubtedly, 
in the passing of judgments of pleasantness — impleasant- 
ness, the standard of reference is a shifting one : probably 
the first selections constitute the standard by reference 
to which later ones are evaluated. 

The most definitely preferred group in the present 
experiment was the Poetic Thought group. This group 
of compositions was placed first on the second programme 
and set the standard of evaluation for that day, with 
the result that there was a fall in the total affective 
value It is probably more effective to have a 
pleasantness rated on an ascending scale rather than on 
a descending scale 

The same thing is shown from the other side by noticing 
the total values for the National Feeling, or least preferred 
group, when it stood first and last on the programme 
In the second case contr^lst had its most deleterious 
effect, so far as the Marche Slave was concerned. 

In the fifth programme where the subtle compositions 
were given first and then the obvious ones, it is hkely that 
still greater increase in the affective total would have 
been found by placing Thais fourth instead of first 
and Kathleen Mavoumeen ninth 
Table I also suggests that, other things being equal, 
a position midway of the programme is less advantageous 
than one at beginnmg or end of it 
In planning a programme for artistic effect or for 
training for musical appreciation the audience would 
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need to be considered carefully. A highly popular 
number should not be given early m the programme. 
With an audience musically uncultured a light " encore ” 
may serve to decrease the affective rating of less obvious 
sequent numbers With a musically cultured audience 
an occasional light selection may enhance the value of 
more aesthetic selections. In trammg for musical 
appreciation a careful study should be made of affective 
contrasts In the experiment under discussion, the 
effect of placmg the Cantonese Song first should have 
been tried. 

The auditors in the reported investigation were asked 
to keep records of the kind and vividness of their imaginal 
responses to the musical numbers as a crude indication 
of the effect of repetition upon the potency of the imagery 
aroused and of the influence of imagery-arousing music 
upon sequent numbers. 

Table II summarizes the results in numencal form. 
Each record of the presence of an image was multiplied 
by 3, 2, 1, depending upon the degree of vividness entered 
on the chart and the totals obtained. 

The chart records represent £in unanalyzed mass of 
material. The consistency of the individual records 
indicate, however, the carefulness with which the report 
was made and the practice in observing images which 
the group as a whole had. It is not, however, likely 
that the hearers succeeded m any degree in distinguishing 
imaginal from actually sensational experience. In the 
case of reports of motor matenal there is. probably, 
a failure to distinguish very accurately incipient move- 
ments from motor images, but the grosser overt 
movements, such as tapping of the feet, movements of 
the hand and head, would be readily eliminated. The 
same assertion might be made for organic processes 
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Table II gives the imaginal totals and the visual and 
motor value of each selection for each programme ; 
the per cent of motor and of visual process for each 
musical composition ; and the rating of the selections 
for imaginal potency and for pleasantness. 

To summarize : 

(1) The most strongly imagmal selections were the 
Invercargill March, Columbia, and In a Clock Shop ; 
the most strongly visual. In a Clock Shop, Invercargill 
March, and Columbia. 

(2) The least imaginal numbers were Pomp and 
Circumstance, Dream Pictures and Marche Slave ; the 
least visual, Pomp and Circumstance, Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, and Marche Slave. 

(3) There was, relatively, much motor material aroused 
by the Invercargill March, Pomp and Circumstance, 
and Columbia; little by Kathleen Mavoumeen, Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, or Thais. The strongly accented 
rhythms were more productive of a motor response, 
actual or imaged, which was frequently translated into 
visual terms 

(4) The unpleasantness of the Cantonese Song operated 
many times to inhibit a response. That frequently 
the selection was simply thrust out of consciousness is 
evident from the numerous cases in which no record is 
made for this selection apart from the fact of its great 
unpleasantness ; there is a failure to enter even a negative 
response. 

(5) The totals for imagery reveal a less constant effect 
due to familiarity than was evident on the affective side. 
There is, however, evidence of increasing visual material 
with some decrease in motor material. Possibly there 
is a growing tendency to translate motor reactions into 
the subtler optical-motor form. 
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The different selection gave, however, different results 
so far as imagmal material was concerned. There is some 
indication of an increase in imaginal responses for the more 
subtle selection and of decrease for the more obmous 
ones. Comparmg the records for Programmes I and V, 
it appears that Kathleen Mavoumeen, Invercargill 
March, Pomp and Circumstance, Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, and Marche Slave show considerable gain in 
imaginal potency ; there is practically no change for 
Thais, Dream Pictures, and the Cantonese Song ; some 
decrease for In a Clock Shop and Columbia. 

(6) The ratings for affective value and for imaginal 
potency indicate no veiy close relationship 

It was thought in planning the experiment that the 
imaginal totals might be extensively affected by the 
selections placed at the beginning of the programme. 
For one of the wnters of the paper this is so definitely 
the case that a musical composition strongly visual in its 
suggestions may set the response to a whole programme. 
Since programme music is for her most apt to be visual in 
content, there was anticipated increased imagery, 
particuleirly visual imagerj% on the day when the 
programme-music was placed first, namely, the third day. 
The imaginal total for this day is high, but not as high 
as on the fifth day and practically the same as on the 
fourth day The selection placed first. Midsummer 
Night’s Drecim, was, however, not imaginally potent for 
the class as a whole The group most potent in arousing 
motor processes when placed first, served possibly to 
actually decrease motor response to sequent selections. 

A new factor operated in the later programmes, namely 
memory of images previously experienced. With growing 
familiarity with a composition such imaginal effects are 
for certain persons cumulative; others record a feeling 
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of latent imagery For another and less flexible tj^pe 
of person there is a stereot3^ing of imagery, quite similar 
to the stereot5q)ing of backgrounds found m literary 
responses 

The relation of familiarity, affective contrasts, and 
imagmal responses to musical enjoyment is a very 
complex one. The introspective notes of the class 
reveal some interesting tendencies. But instead of 
tabulating them, the notes of one expert listener, not 
included in the tabular summary, are produced in part. 

For this person there is a very great interest in novel 
effects. A rapid waning in pleasantness accompanies 
repetition of a composition unless the music is very nch 
and complex 

Excerpts from the reports for the five days are given 
below • — 

Programme I Greatly interested in test . Good 
physical condition Selections all familiar 

Most complete absorption in Theiis. Turned away 
from group ; complete detachment No imaging 
response. 

Greatest amount of imagery for Programme-Music 
Group. Dream Pictures produced more imagmative 
matenal than In a Clock Shop The images aroused by 
latter were memory images, often with a defimte temporjil 
reference. 

Mood became defimtcly objective and matter-of-fact 
during the playmg of the Invercargill March ; Park- 
Mood ; noticed the movements and attitudes of the 
class. 

Cantonese Song was slightly pleasant because of the 
curiosity it aroused Some of the mtervals are interesting 

Programme II. Objective, alert, scientific attitude : 
excellent physical condition 

Almost no tendency to become absorbed m music : 
found programme pleasant because of general pleasant- 
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ness of mood Attention centred on tone, melody, 
rh3rthm, and structure • very little emotional or imaginal 
appeal. 

In a Clock Shop. Moderately pleasant, due to detached 
pleasantness of tones and to restful sounds, not to com- 
position of selection. Did not get the wealth of visual 
material noticed the week before although I remembered 
it. Very faint visual glimpses of man winding clock 
and faint glimpse of big clock face. Many associative 
ideas and words Stevenson’s stoiy (what’s the name ?) 
and memory (with atmosphere tomng) of evening m a 
Chicago Art-Gallery with many chiming clocks in the 
neighbourhood, and the words " Cuckoo ! ” and 
" Whistling ' ” Verbal Description of what each repre- 
sentation was of. Affective, not aesthetic pleasantness 

Dream Pictures, moderately pleasant No imaginal 
response, although I recall memory of pictures previously 
imaged; these images just below the threshold of 
attention and would emerge if I wanted them. Con- 
centrate instead on the tempo, which seems faster than 
I remembered it and on the melody which in previous 
hearing of selection was only an accompaniment to 
the pictures This is my third hearing of the composition, 
which is defimtely waning m value. Cloyingly sweet. 

Columbia Shghtly pleasant at first ; then moderately 
unpleasant because of fourfold repetition of melody. 
At first just an accompamment to drifting thought. 
Then became insistent and unpleasant. 

Marche Slave. Moderately pleasant ; interesting ; a 
relief from the monotony of preceding record. But 
record itself disappointing. 

Cantonese Song. Moderately pleasant. I like the 
rhythm and the organic effect of certain tones and glides. 

Programme III. Clear bnght mood, but eyes fatigued 
from lack of sleep, which probably increased the amount 
of visual imagery. The initial programme-music also 
gave a visual set to consciousness. 

Dream Pictures. Visual-motor images of dancing 
fairies ; visualization is largely of filmy floating draperies 
and sinuous figures advancing and retreating. Flower- 
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bells seen, large white bells, luminous in the moonlight 
and swaying in the breeze At final movement fairies 
arise from the flower-bells and dance again. 

Some lovely waltz and march effects and at one place 
a delightfully staccato reversal of movement ; and 
advance and retreat of fames with military precision 

Columbia. The repetition of the theme is intolerable 
Four times ! I can’t stand it ! Attention wanders. 

Programme IV. Mood composed, cheerful. Physical 
condition good 

Marche Slave. Fits organic tempo but fails to hold 
attention. 

Invercargill March. Just an accompaniment of my 
thoughts. 

Columbia. Just an accompamment to thought of 
WHY DO I DISLIKE REPETITION OF A THEME SO EXTREMELY’ 

Marche Slave Contrast to Columbia Very pleasing ; 
so much more interesting ; but intervals did not 
harmomze with oiiganic set 

Kathleen Mavoumeen. Complete kinaesthetic relaxa- 
tion ; tones are lovely ; change in mood and set. 

Thais. More excitmg than preceding selection ; 
qmckened breathing and pulse. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream. Lovely pictures ; dancing 
fames and dancmg motes in sunhght. Forest pierced 
with shaft of hght ; darkness seen and felt. 

Dream Pictures Too familiar and all-explored ; no 
dance mood as before 

Cantonese Song — Interesting, but made head ache 

Programme V. Bad physical condition Fagged , 
strung-up, organic tension, very conscious of heart-beat. 
Believe I am in a definite key. 

Thais. Off organic key Irritated me 

Midsummer Night’s Dream. Time and key better 
suited to organic condition. 

Marche Slave. Exactly my key this morning Did 
not feel disappointed in record as before. 

Pomp and Circumstance. First and last part made 
heart-beat too apparent to be pleasing , middle part 
induced relaxation. 
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Kathleen Mavoumeen. Relieved tension somewhat 
Dream Pictures. Unpleasantly conscious of heart- 
beat ; agreeable associations. 

Invercargill March Accentuated heart-beat greatly ; 
too bright, measured and monotonous 

Columbia Have been dreading this in anticipation 
Allowed attention to be distracted by thoughts on the 
Therapeutic Value of Music Music served fairly well 
as an accompamment to this prosaic theme. 

Cantonese Song Very exciting and fnghtfuUy 
interesting " Hurt Heart ” 

As a whole the music improved physical condition : 
it is, however, evident that if music is to be used for 
therapeutic purposes, some very exactmg studies will 
be necessary. 

The relation of familiarity and novelty to the aesthetic 
response has been approached from a number of different 
angles. 

With respect to the art product itself it has been shown 
that power to maintam its pleasmg quality is one mdica- 
tion of real aesthetic value. But why should the aesthetic 
gaiin on the merely pleasing from greater familiarity 
with it ? This brings us to the question of the individual, 
who responds to the art product. 

Familiarity is in itself a pleaisant feehng ; it mvolves 
the recognitive thrill which is in part a feehng of safety, 
of being at home. So strong a factor in toning a situation 
may mere famiharity be that even a personal enemy 
seen in a strange environment may be welcomed, as 
beautifully exemplified in the story of the southern 
feudist who left his native haunts to seek his enemy, 
intendmg to “ shoot on sight ”, but who, overcome with 
delight on seeing a fapailiar face in the wilderness of 
a great city, indulged in an embrace instead of a murder • 
With too great acquaintance, however, familiarity lapses 
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into triteness and pleasingness washes out. The only 
protection against such waning in value is a very rich 
content in the object. 

Novelty is a second factor which forces attention 
and brings in train the joy of adventure In order that 
the familiar may not pass over into the trite, its content 
must be so rich, so complex, as to insure continued 
discovery of new beauties, or subtleties not to be grasped 
from one presentation. But a variational factor in 
individuals operates here to further comphcate the 
situation. With certam persons, familianty is so potent 
a factor that everything departing from the accustomed 
is felt to be grotesque, disagreeable Because strange 
it is unpleasant, an impleasantness which may obhterate 
the real elements of beauty For such individuals all 
highly original productions of art or of nature will be 
disagreeable, just because new No new art-feature 
will be appreciated untU its unaccustomedness has worn 
away For other persons the new or strange or bizarre 
has an obsessive value which gives them a thrill not to be 
obtained from the old and familiar Such persons make 
haste to welcome novel movements in art, hail each 
new school of poetry or painting as supreme. 

The varying value for different individuals of novelty 
and famihanty has long been recognized by writers 
on aesthetics, particularly in connexion with their dis- 
cussions of the classic and romantic temperament. 
But from the psychological side little effort has been made 
to identify the factors that operate to place an individual 
in one group or the other A profitable suggestion 
appears in an investigation by Myers and Valentine ^ : 

* “ A study of the Individual Differences m Attitude towards Tones,’* 
Bnt Journal of Psychology, vol vii 
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" The influence of familiarity on appreciation is most 
marked in subjects who make frequent use of the 
associative aspect, while that of strangeness is most 
marked in those who make frequent use of the conative 
sub-aspect and the objective aspect Familiarity has 
a positive effect when the associative is combined with 
the conative sub-aspect, and a negative effect when 
the associative is combined with the ph5rsiological 
sub-aspect.” 

The aspects referred to in the quoted paragraph are 
those recognized by BuUough and the writers of the 
article as characterizing the responses of individuals 
to sensory content Four main aspects of perceptual 
responses are recognized (a) the ultra-subjective aspect ; 
(b) the objective aspect, (c) the character aspect and 
(d) the associative aspect. Under the intra-sub] ective 
aspect there are a number of sub-aspects, two of which 
are the physiological and the conative The character 
aspect is the most intimately aesthetic It is " not 
dependent on the mtra-subjective or associative aspects, 
in nature and origin it is sui generis ” ^ 

The character aspect of sensory material is stressed 
somewhat rarely. The mtrospective notes of the 
listeners of the present experiment indicate a very 
great emphasis of the associative aspect except by 
the one expert listener Under such circumstances 
we may expect familiarity to operate in increasing 
pleasantness, as in fact it did. 

An anal5^is of the mtrospective reports revealed the 
influence of the associative factors. 

(i) Memorial images were frequently experienced ; 
glimpses of surroundings in which the composition had 
been heard previously ; or visualization of the instrument, 
the musician or the band that had played it. Memory 

* See Chapter II 
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of the whole situation in which it was heard operated to 
give the selection the connotation of a parade, a rally, 
a patriotic meeting, a social gathering and the like 

Sometimes the associations evoked by the music 
produced a common effect upon a number of auditors 
Thus, in the Clock Shop record, there are many reports 
that an early morning scene is described, though there 
may be no memory of the time indicated by the striking 
of the clocks Several insist that it should be six o’clock 
in the morning, although they think it two or four by 
the clocks i 

(2) Stereotyping of images gave an increasmgly 
reminiscent flavour for some persons. 

(3) When the title was known this operated to call 
up associations m addition to those due to the stimulus 
of the music The effect of the title in suggesting 
associations was amusingly shown in one case where the 
listener made a mistake in identif3dng a selection The 
reverse side of the record. In a Clock Shop, is devoted to 
A Hunting Scene The person had confused the two 
selections and reported rich imagery illustrative of 
hunting mstead of the imagery so appropriately evoked 
by the Clock Shop record ' Those who knew the 
Cantonese Song by name reported at times Oriental 
Settings, the pleasantness of which overcame, in part, 
the tonal dissonances 

(4) Strongly accented time furnished a framework for 
motor classification of musical compositions, a possibihty 
which enhances the pleasantness of strongly motor 
compositions 

(5) Anticipation of mdodic phrases gave a feeling of 
mastery which increased the pleasure in hearing a 
composition. 

The present investigation contributes somewhat to 
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an understanding of the course of development to 
be anticipated from repeated hearing of musical 
selections. The experiment should be earned out on 
musically cultured persons to discover how far a similar 
condition holds for them. Familiarity certainly increased 
the affective value of the more suhUe musical compositions 
and might be counted upon as a factor in training in 
musical appreciation 

Further experiment in the making of programmes is 
necessary in order to determme in detail to what extent 
one may employ affective contrast m enhancing the 
pleasurableness of a particular composition or a whole 
programme. 


SECTION VI 

EFFECTS OF MUSIC BESIDES AUDITORY AND ORGANIC 

Introductory Note . — Psychologists are stiU in disagree- 
ment concerning the senses that function most character- 
istically in the aesthetic expenence. At one extreme 
are those who maintain that it is only the so-called 
higher senses, vision, and hearmg, that are the true 
aesthetic senses, while at the other end of the scale are 
those who find the seat of the experience of beauty 
in the so-called lower senses, pain, temperature, equi- 
librium, kanaesthetic, and orgamic. Between these two 
extremes is the camp of those who steer a middle course 
and attribute to all senses a function in the appreciation 
of art. 
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The studies presented in this section are of much 
interest and value in that they indicate the part played 
in the musical experience of other senses than that of 
hearing. Both studies are very suggestive of further 
problems for research and investigation. — ^Editor. 



CHAPTER XIII 


NON-AUDITORY EFFECTS OF MUSIC 

Otto Ortmann 

In discussing the non-auditory responses, the general 
psycho-physiological principles underlying the three 
stages ^ — sensorial, perceptual, and imaginal — ^need not 
be repeated The analysis of these principles for audition, 
holds, in substance, for any other sensory field. 
Accordingly, whereas the auditory response is limited 
to one field, the non-auditory divides into the various 
non-auditory sense departments visual, kinEesthetic, 
olfactory, and gustatory 

Of these, vision is, for our purposes, the most important. 
In its basic stage, the sensorial, two elements function : 
brightness and colour The gold of the harp, the brilliant 
hue of the brass instruments, the soft grey light of the 
auditorium, the delicate pmk of Mrs. Smith’s new evemng 
gown, are colour sensations that very few concert-goers 
do not receive. The list could readily be extended. 
Are these sensations lost ? Unfortunately, not at all ' 
They lead into visual perceptive responses just as 
auditory sensations lead into auditory perceptive 
responses. And with this development their importance 
in musical appreciation increases. The movements of 
the orchestral conductor, the facial expressions of the 
singer, the bowing of the violinist, and the key-attack 
of the pianist, are all visual stimulations. And the 
extent to which such factors determine our musical 
enjoyment, cannot be better illustrated than by facts 
such as the following : 

> See Chapter III 
244 
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Of SIX musical persons, four of them professional 
musicians, four had decided not to attend the concerts 
of the Symphony Orchestra because the movements 
of the conductor destroyed their pleasure in the music. 
AH admitted a reasonable artistic worth of the musical 
rendition Yet in spite of the latter, the affective 
tone of the visual stimulus was sufficiently strong to 
counteract completely that of the auditory stimulus. 
Remarks such as " doesn’t she look sweet ! ” “his face 
is a study ”, and the like, are known to every concert- 
goer and need no further explanation. I cannot refrain 
from appending an instance where visual reaction has 
had a deplorable effect. A bhnd violinist of merit 
quotes from a letter to his father from musical managers 
in England : “ Don’t bring your son to England ; the 
English public does not wish to see a blind man on the 
stage ” The violinist had met a similar attitude in 
this coimtry. 

In order to ascertain m a general way the ratio of 
auditory response to non-auditory in the normal concert 
audience, a count weis taken as follows : Unselected 
members of the audiences were observed sufficiently long 
for their attitude to be fsurly well ascertained : whether 
they were listening entirely or were using their eyes 
during the rendition of the music. Doubtful cases were 
excluded. Only those cases were counted as pure 
auditory in which all use of the eyes was absent. Since 
the type of response of any individual changes, as we have 
seen, this method of procedure introduces an error. 
However, smce counts were taken at three different 
concerts, and were not restricted to any one part of the 
audience, this error is a compensating, and not a 
cumulative one. The results obtained, allowing again 
for any doubtful cases, still showed less than 4 per cent 
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of pure auditoiy response and approximately 90 per cent 
of visual response. Of course, this visual response does 
not necessarily exclude auditory response, but it does 
mean that visual impressions were received, and hence 
reacted to 

Another proof of the extent of visual responses is 
found in the sale of tickets for piano recitals. The 
pianist invariably sits so that many persons on the right 
side of the haU (facing the stage) cannot see the keyboard 
nor the artist’s hands. If sedng the keyboard and the 
hands pla3rs a part in our musical enjo3mient, we should 
expect more seats on the left side of the hall to be sold 
than on the right side ; or, if all are sold, that those on the 
left side are sold first. Inquiry brought to light the fact 
that this is true, without exception. In fact, the visual 
response has become so distinctly habitual that this 
left-side preference was found to apply also to three 
operatic performances, in which, of course, no visual 
advantage was derived. The request printed on the 
programmes of the symphony concerts : " Ladies are 
kmdly requested to remove their hats ” is not printed 
for acoustical reasons : nor is the turning on of the 
footlights, when the singer appears on the stage, intended 
to improve the voice. 

And finally, the entire printed programme is a visual 
stimulant, from the simple allegro gtojoso or adagio 
patetico or even from the unmodified presto or lento 
to the pages of notes minutely describing a modem 
tone-poem. An intelligent deaf person, versed in the 
Italian terminology, and watching the gestures of certain 
orchestral conductors, has no difficulty in distinguishing 
the slow music from the fast, the gentle from the vigorous, 
the graceful from the majestic, though not a sormd be 
heard. An unmusical adult, who was a regular attendant 
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at S 3 miphony concerts, was asked why she applauded 
enthusiastically an involved Strauss Tone-poem and not 
a Beethoven Symphony. “ I'm not musical enough 
to appreciate Beethoven,” she replied. “ But the 
Tone-poem, after I have read the programme, gives 
me something to think about. I can picture and enjoy 
all the happenings, and do not need to follow the music 
so closely.” This is a case of appreciation not of the 
music, but almost in spite of the music. And what is 
more is that, in a modified form, this response is t 5 ^ical 
of not a small portion of our s37mphony audiences 

Instances of non-auditory responses to the presentation 
of music are not restricted to vision The mouldy 
stage smell, the burning mcense in the oriental scene, 
the delicate (^) aroma of our perfumed neighbour, are 
not without effect upon our response to the music of 
the opera. Scnabm desires his Prometheus to be 
performed to the accompaniment of changing lights, 
and his Mystery, to the accompaniment not only of 
colours but also of odours, both of which, he beheves, 
enhance the response 

Nor does such non-auditory response stop at the 
perceptual stage. It is often elaborated into an imaginal 
form which leads to complexes so remote from the 
actual music as to seem ludicrous. So long as these 
responses are analyzed by the individual, and properly 
classified as non-auditory responses, they fall beyond 
the scope of the present analysis But often they 
are not thus analyzed, and are attributed, albeit in a 
vague sort of way, to the music itself. They then give 
rise to one form of reciprocal types, descnbed later. 

If now, we extend non-musical responses to include 
the spoken or sung word, as opposed to the purely tonal 
aspect, we broaden the field of non-tonal response con- 
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siderably Many songs owe their effect not to the music, 
but to the words This is particularly true of many 
hymns of to-day All vocal music, opera, in fact any 
tonal utterance described by a smgle word, is to that 
extent not purely tonal The latter aspect of the art 
of music as practised to-day, is therefore reduced to 
a rather inconsiderable minimum. There is, unfortunately, 
no purely tonal art. A concert of so-called absolute 
music, strictly speaking, would have to be given in a 
lightless hall, without printed or announced programme. 
Such an experiment, carefully made, and compared 
with the usual form of concert presentation, would 
furnish unmistakable evidence of the widespread existence 
of non-auditory effects of music A psychology of musical 
enjoyment mil be adequate only when we cease to attribute 
to tonal sources the effects which take their rise in non-fonal 
fields. 

Thus far we have kept distinct the two main forms 
of response, the auditory and the non-auditory. But, 
smce we are dealmg with the responses of a highly 
integrated organism, we find no clear definition of types 
actually existing. Instead, auditory stimuh cause a 
response which may lead over, through associations, 
mto non-auditory fields ; and non-auditory stimuh may 
cause a response which leads over into the auditory 
field The former constitutes the compound response- 
type ; the latter, the reciprocal response-type. 

COMPOUND TYPES 

Two truths force themselves upon the investigator of 
response-t57pes early in the mvestigation. The first is, 
that no psycho-physiological type is at any time abruptly 
and decisively separated from other types ; and the 
second is, that withm each individual the type changes. 
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Consequently, not only does the sensorial effect lead 
gradually mto the perceptual, and this, in turn, to the 
imaginal, but elements of the one are practically always 
present in the other. It is the central manifestation 
that determines the designation of t3q)e. Thus we may 
have a sensorial-perceptual auditory response, or a 
perceptual-imagmal auditory response, or any other 
combination of two or more of the processes involved. 
This interrelation is not limited to audition, but also 
connects the auditory with the non-auditory responses, 
producing the compound tsqies 

Association between auditory and non-auditory sensa- 
tion, produces, for instance, the sensonal-sensorial 
type Synaesthesis, in its most elementary form, is an 
mstance of this type of response When a tone, or an 
unanalyzed chord, but not a tonality, suggests a mere 
colour, such as blue, red , or a taste such as sour, sweet ; 
or a smeU such as aromatic, alliaceous, the association 
is between two originally relatively fundamental sensa- 
tions. Such associations are not infrequently met with 
Thus to one person D. is dark brown, violet ; b — 
dark blue ; a — light blue ; a^ — ochre-yellow ; gg — flight 
yellow , C4 — ^whitish yellow with a touch of rose ; other 
persons, in a more general way, find high pitches white, 
middle pitches grey, and low pitches black In some cases, 
passing from low to high, the order of colour associations 
is black, dark brown, brown-red, red, orange, yellow, 
white. In the subjects tested, colour s5maesthesia was 
found in 28 per cent. Another subject, when the tones 
were given on the piano found Ej to Fj, sweet ; g to c*, 
banana , c* to c®, insipid. 

This t5q)e of response extends further and results in 
perceptual re-mnervation in non-auditory fields Thus 
a person respondmg to the tone of a D tm whistle found it : 
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" like Christinas candy," and to the piano tones Ag to 
" like toast, soaked in water ”, In vision, when blue 
becomes " the blue of an October sky ", or when in smell, 
the sound suggests a " salt water nver with river traffic ", 
we have not only a perceptual image (image of memory) 
but, probably, also a productive imaginal effect. These 
compoimd types may be called, for purposes of anals^s, 
the sensorial-perceptual, and the sensorial-imaginal. 
An example of the latter is furnished by introspections 
such as the following : " I must have been dreaming 
I was startled by a jolt, as if the train had started. I was 
sitting in a railroad coach, mapping out my next sales." 
The subject in this case was a salesman ; the jolt he 
received was probably a fortissimo chord, used m a 
relatively quiet environment. This chord constituted 
the sole auditory stimulus, and it was carried over 
immediately into a non-auditory field, moreover, into 
a field nchest in association for this sub]ect Again 


the following chord ; 



played mf on 


the piano and allowed to dimmish freely, produced the 
following responses m four pupils . — (i) “ Just a sound. 
It does not mean anjithing. Not pretty, not ugly.” 
(2) " Ugh ! I hate it I Soimds all wrong 1 " (3) “ Not 
specially nice. Could perhaps be used better with other 
chords.” (4) " I love it ! It renunds me of the 31st of 
December, when all the whistles are blowmg at midnight.” 
This last is an example of the sensorial-imaginal response 
A second class of compound response is that originating 
in the perceptual response of audition, and leading 
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(throiigh imagery) to the sensorial, perceptual, and 
imaginal responses in the non-auditory field, and termed 
accordingly : the perceptual-sensorial ; perceptual- 

perceptual ; perceptual-imaginal. To the first of these 
complex responses belong those cases of synsesthesia 
in which tones of particular instruments or of particular 
tonalities awaken colour, taste, smell, or kinjesthetic 
sensations. One person (2) finds the tone of the 'cello, 
indigo blue ; the human voice, green ; the trumpet, 
red ; the flute, scarlet ; the violin and the viola, ultra- 
marine ; the clarinet, yellow ; the oboe, rose-red ; the 
french horn, purple; and the bassoon, violet. Other 
persons are affected differently. Of course, it is quite 
possible, in fact probable, that some of these associations 
are originally derived from non-auditory stimuli, in 
which case we have examples of reciprocal responses. 
But whatever the original association, whether auditorially 
imtiated or not, it forms a compound type, one form of 
which is the reciprocal of the other ; for every type which 
we are here considering has its reaprocal type in each 
other sensory field. 

The type of response shown by the phenomenon ot 
so-called characteristics of ke}^ is an example of compound 
response. The particular type of this compound response 
depends upon the explanation which we adopt. The 
synaesthesic theory, according to which tonality suggests 
colours, tastes, or smells directly, makes it a perceptual 
or imaginal-sensonal response The physiological theory, 
which explains the characteristics on the basis of ph3^o- 
logical resonance of partials present in the clangs, makes 
it a sensorial-sensorial, or a sensorial-perceptual response. 
The vocal theory makes it a sensorial-sensorial response ; 
the notation theory, a reciprocal response originating 
in the visual field ; and, finally, the historical theory. 
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which explains key-characteristics through the use of 
certain ke}^ iu well-known compositions, may make it 
a non-auditory response entirely. The exact compound- 
type can be determined only when the particular 
association-complex is known. If tonality or key is 
auditorally perceived, then the response begins with the 
auditory-perceptual type. If, on the other hand, the 
key is given in the programme, and the person responds 
on the basis of the historical theory, the reaction is 
entirely non-auditory. Thus, if a composition annoimced 
in E major awakens associations with fire through the 
non-auditory recall of Wagner’s " Feuerzauber ”, but 
not an image of the music, we have an example of a non- 
auditory response. Or if the key of C mmor is known, 
but not through the ear, and suggests fate through the 
association with the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven, 
known to be m C minor, this, too, is a non-auditory 
response entirely. 

As to the degree to which transfer from audition to 
non-audition takes place, it is difficult to make an 
estimate. In the imagery test, already referred to, 
which was given to several hundred persons, who were 
asked to give as many appropnate titles as possible 
to five short, characteristic compositions played on the 
piano, the approximate percentages of titles for each 
of the five, which showed auditory imagery unmistakably 
were 45%, 58%, 31%, 75%, and 45%. These figures 
are approximate only. In a group of six persons in 
which doubt as to the character of their imagery was 
removed by subsequent questioning, the percentages 
of auditory imagery for the same composition were : 
18%, 63%, 9%, 78%, 58%. The percentile distribution 
given, coupled with the fact that the quantity of imagery 
of any kind varied from one piece to another, shows 
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that neither the quantity nor the kind (auditory or 
non-auditory) of the imaginal response is fixed. Both 
are determined by the particular stunulus, and vary 
with the individual. Two specific cases may serve as 
illustrations. The first illustrates a change from 100% 
visual imagery to a 100% auditory imagery in the same 
sub]ect. " The Little Nymphs,” " The Beautiful 
Fairies,” " Playday,” " Dance of the Leaves,” and for 
another composition “ The Great Battle,” " The Thunder- 
storm,” " The Roaring of the Waves.” The second case 
illustrates variation with the stimulus in richness of 
imagery. For the first composition • ” Snowflakes,” 
” Raindrops,” " A Meadow Brook,” ” Woodland Spntes,” 
and for the other composition ” Cradle Song ” Or, 
from the rephes of another person “ The Indian’s 
Arrow,” " The Flying Bird,” “ The Wizard,” “ The Toy 
Tram,” and for the other composition “ The Storm ” 

A third type of compound response is that origmatmg 
in the imaginal-auditory response, and leading, through 
association, into one or more of the stages of the non- 
auditory field. Thus anticipation, or imaged variation of 
auditory stimuh by the hstener, may suggest activities 
in non-audition. This t5rpe of response is not widespread, 
chiefly because its auditory basis itself represents a 
specialized main t5rpe of response Physiologically it has 
a basis similar to the compound percepturd effects already 
described, with the difference that in the former the 
auditory stimulus is cin image (subjective in ongin) 
and in the latter it is a perception (objective in origin). 
The familiar observation of having a " tune running 
through my head ”, if it leads to imagery in non-auditory 
fields is an example of the imaginal-imaginal effect. 
Non-auditory associations aroused by an original com- 
position before this is objectively heard, are further 
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instances ; and often suggest the title of a new work 
to the composer. 

The compound responses leading to kinaesthesia should 
be emphasized on account of the important r 61 e that they 
play in musical effects. The nature of music demands 
reproduction for its appreciation. Reproduction 
involves technique, and technique means kinaesthesia. 
Kinaesthetic associations, therefore, are the dominating 
t5q)e for all instrumental performers. The particular 
t}q>e of kinaesthetic association depends upon the 
instrument used ; the singer will have vocal association, 
the pianist will have finger associations, and the horn 
player, lip associations. “ I cannot see a phrase without 
feeling it in my fillers,” is a familiar remark of good 
sight-readers. It is possible that such an association 
may not even touch the auditory field, edthough in 
most cases, the auditory image exists along with the 
visual and kinaesthetic images. 

These are special t3q)es of kinaesthetic responses. When 
the latter are general, they give rise to what has been 
called the motor type of response. The auditory sources 
for this type are found not only in rhythm but in the 
outline described by melodic motion, and the strain 
and relaxation involved m dissonance and consonance, 
as well as in crescendo and diminuendo. And, since 
movement is, perhaps, the most effective of all musical 
elements, kinaesthetic sensations are a very important 
type of non-auditory response. They, like the visual, 
are far more usual than is generally admitted, and form 
the true basis of many responses that are daily traced to 
auditory sources. 

RECIPROCAL TYPES 

Finally, a few words should be said about what may 
be termed reciprocal types. If our analysis had been 
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concerned primarily with some other sense department 
than audition, all the compound-types which have 
been described would become reciprocal t37pes for that 
other sense department. In the compound t 3 rpes thus 
far descnbed the original stimulus, in each case, is 
auditory In the reciprocal t37pes the origmal stimulus 
is non-auditory and leads over into audition in the same 
manner in which the auditory stimulus leads over into 
non-auditory fields. Accordingly, auditory imagery may 
be brought into play which is entirely at variance with 
the auditory stimulus actually present. To this class 
belong those cases, for example, in which a pathological 
condition of the listener results in a transfer of 
chaxactenstics of boddy condition to the music, “ The 
music was unmteresting, but then I was tired, and I’m 
not sure how much this influenced the music." Or from 
the reaction of a physically sub-normal child to a com- 
position of rather bright character : " It seems to be 
telling a story of woe.” Another person, listenmg to 
a peaceful Adagio, remarked that certam parts had had 
a '* restless, scary, foreboding of evil " character. Sub- 
sequent questioning showed this character to have 
resulted from a fluttenng heart, from which the subject 
was suffering This connexion, however, was not 
suspected by the subject 

Other associations are those transfemng visual or 
kinaesthetic form and movemait to the auditory field. 
A certam motion suggests a certain melody ; a certain 
form suggests a certain composition. This t 3 q)e of 
resjponse is the procedure followed when a landscape, 
a poem, or a dance inspires a musical composition. 
Examples of this t 3 rpe of response are well-known and 
not infrequent. 

The presence of auditory imagery, therefore, is not 
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proof of a purely, or essentially, auditory response. 
Nor need we explain this imagery on auditory grounds 
Thus, the entire mood of the music may be changed 
through non-auditory stimuh At a song recital m 
which the singer stressed the histrionic aspect at the 
expense of all else, songs, the music of which was 
undoubtedly serious, assumed the character of gaiety 
and ludicrousness for many of the auditors This 
resulted from a visual stimulation — the gestures and 
facial expression of the artist The case of the orchestral 
conductor already cited, is a further illustration of the 
influence of a non-auditory stimulus upon auditory per- 
ception, and through that, upon musical enjoyment. 

And this response type furnishes also the explanation 
of the all-too-frequent differences of opinion as to the 
real musical worth of a composition or a performance. 
A very small part of the audience goes to a concert m a 
musically unbiased attitude. And the greater the 
musical traming, the greater the bias, usually. Like 
or dislike of a particular style of composition, national 
differences, petty jealousies, like or dislike of the social, 
ethiccd, or moral status of a musician all carry 
over, with telling effect, into the appreciation of that 
musician’s purely musical attainments, and illustrate the 
reciprocal type of response To this type belong also by 
far the greatest number of responses of our music critics, 
most of which cannot be explained on auditory ground. 

The reciprocal types are compound-types. They differ 
from the other compound-types in their non-auditory 
origin ; and they differ from the non-auditory main 
response, which remains non-auditory, in their transfer 
of this origin to the auditory field. 



CHAPTER XIV 


A STUDY IN THE USE OF SIMILES FOR DESCRIBING MUSIC 
AND ITS EFFECTS 

Esther L Gatewood 

Reports of concerts and music reviews of various kinds 
abound in descriptive terms which have little or no 
relation to music itself. Many of them are terms 
descnptive of sensations other than those of audition. 
To call them figures of speech is not an explanation of 
their use. Musiaans and artists are particularly fond 
of elaborate descnptions m such terms, while those who 
are more prosaic mmded often consider them merely 
idealistic interpretations pecuhar to temperamental 
musicians. Does the use of such terms as bright, l 5 nical, 
colourful, gay, graceful, mean anything, and if so, is 
there a defimte meamng attached to each term, so 
defimte that one can inteipret objectively these terms 
when used by various writers 
The purpose of this study is to investigate the adequacy 
of certain figurative expressions and the reliabihty and 
consistency of their use. How universal is the tendency 
to convert the en] 05 mient of music, either consciously 
or unconsciously, into terms of other personal experiences? 
Can such descriptive terms be classified into types or 
groups ? Have they some organic characteristic or 
relation ? Are they used consistently on different 
occasions ? 

An Edison laboratory model instrument was used to 
reproduce the programme of musical selections. Eight 
257 s 
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selections, representing types of music differing in rhythm, 
volume, instrumentation, tempo, were played. No vocal 
numbers were included. The selections were as follows : 

Volunteers’ March (Sousa). 

Meditation — ^Thais (Massanet). 

On Wings of Song (Mendelssohn). 

Somewhere m Naples 
Part I, Nut Cracker (Gneg) 

Norwegian Echo Song (Thrane). 

Humoresque (Dvorak) 

Ride of the Valk5mes (Wagner). 

Twelve young women, students of Columbia Umversity, 
most of them advanced or graduate students, volunteered 
to listen in the experiment. The hour chosen was that 
immediately following dmner m the evening, a time 
which was usually devoted to recreation, often to music, 
m the dormitory. The young women were comfortably 
seated in the room, provided with data sheets (hke the 
accompanjdng illustration), and instructed to hsten 
until each musical number was finished, and at the close 
to record their descnptions without consultation or 
comparison of opinions. 

The descriptive terms written on the data dieets are 
arranged in groups, the hsteners being instructed to score 
one from each group, whichever one best fitted the music 
just heard. This method gives an objective means 
of comparison of the descriptions of several people. 
There were eight musical numbers on the first programme. 
These same selections were repeated, with the exception 
of one, the Overture Miniature, from the Nut Cracker 
Suite, after an interval of five days. The scorings from 
one hearing of the Overture Miniature are given in the 
last column of Table I. If a person felt that none of the 
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Table I shows in just what items and to what extent 
there is agreement for each music number. 

An o sign in the table indicates that more than half 
of the listeners characterized the selection by the term 
opposite which the o sign stands, not only on one hearing, 
but on both. 20 indicates that the plurality was in the 
ratio of 2-i, or more. 30 indicates that the plurality 
was in the ratio of 3*1, or more. No figme opposite 
the term indicates that the descriptions recorded in the 
two hearings did not tally ; in other words, that the two 
reports were inconsistent. The large number of 30’s is 
evidence of the fact that most of the hearers agreed in 
their descriptions of the music, particularly within 
certain groups. This would mean that there is a definite 
meaning attached to these terms when used to describe 
music. It means in addition that the descnption which 
is given when hearmg the music one time is, in general, 
the same as the description given when hearing the 
music at another time. 

It would seem that odour and colour do not have this 
discrimmating value. Taste, weight, and the seasons 
also are not useful as compared with the others. It 
is a little surprismg that weight does not show greater 
differentiating value, as it is a term one commonly 
finds in descriptions of music. Colour and the seasons 
would perhaps show a httle more agreement if they 
were arranged in pairs as the other terms were. For 
example, spring opposed to autumn, summer opposed 
to winter, would doubtless show more consistent 
usage. Likewise the selection of one of several colours 
does not show the consistency found in other groups. 
Those terms which define linear form, distance, tem- 
perature, movement, literary form, dramatic form, 
and odour give more consistent results. In discussing 
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the work at the time, odour was the one group to which 
the hstener greatly objected, saying that they could see 
no connexion between that and music. However, 
in the tabulated results it is used very often and with 
greater consistency than any other set of terms. It 
seems a little surprising that light and grey do not show 
more agreement. These terms, like weight, are very 
commonly used by the music critics. 

Some comparisons are more definitely associated with 
music than others. This fact is brought out by a com- 
parison of the reliability of each t5ipe of figure. The 
reliability is calculated by taking the sum of all the times 
that observers marked the same simile on second hearing 
which each marked on first hearing of the selection ; 
multiply this figure by 2, and divide by the total number 
of occurrences of that simile in all records. Table II 
shows the relative reliabihty of each simile 
Tabib II — ^Tablb showing Rbuabiuty in Individual Use of 


Deviation 

Per cent tietween Rank 
Similes Reliability individuals Order 


Temperature 
Odour 
Movement 
Poetry-Prose 
Size . 

Grey 

Light 

Weight . 
Comedy-Tragedy 

Distance . 

Taste 


83 4 1 

81 26 2 

80 6 3 

78 5 4 

77 4 5 

75 19 6 

68 15 7 5 

68 11 75 

67 10 9 

65 29 10 

61 14 11 

60 31 12 

53 17 13 

42 59 14 


The column-headed Deviation shows the difference in 
reliability (m percentage) between the highest and the 
lowest individual record. Six items show more than 
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seventy-five per cent reliability. All but one (season) 
show more than fifty per cent. The difference of con- 
sistency within any group, that is, the deviation between 
the highest and the lowest individual, is significant. 
It is notable that the similes which rank highest all show 
very low deviation, with the single exception of odour. 
A small deviation would seem to be further evidence 
of the rehabJity of the use of these terms. 

The number of listeners is too small to allow a com- 
parison of separate selections. Individuals show but 
little variation in the average totals of consistent report 
or description. Using as the common denominator 98, 
which represents the total possible number of consistent 
descriptions, the individual totals show only a range 
of from sixty (60) to seventy (70) per cent, a very small 
range for mdividual records. Colom:, season, taste, 
and distance keep the total percentage somewhat smaller 
than it would be otherwise 


Tabuk III — Table showing Consistency of Collective Report 


Simile 


Odour 
Movement 
Temperature 
Size . 

Literary form 

Grey 

Linear 

Light 

Weight 

Dramatic Form 

Distance 

Taste 

Season 

Colour 


Per cent 

Consistency of Rank 
Collective Report 

■80 1 

79 2 


76 4 5 

76 4-5 

•72 6 5 

•72 6-5 

•67 8-5 

•67 8-5 

65 10 

60 11-5 

60 11-5 

•52 13 

•40 14 


The consistency between the two hearings from the 
standpoint of agreed report, that is, not individual. 
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but collective judgment, is calculated on the basis of 
a total of 67, the number of selections heard twice (seven), 
multiphed by tha number of persons who heard each 
twice Table III shows the consistencies between the 
two hearings and the rank of each simile. 

Table III, hke Table II, shows that movement, 
temperature, size, literary form, greys, hnear compansons, 
hght, and weight similes appear consistently. Just as 
m the calculation of individual consistency, so in the 
calculation of consistency of collective judgment, for 
each record, colour, season, taste, and distance show 
low consistency. 

The two most important factors to be considered in 
a study of this kind are, first, the consistency with which 
the terms are used by different people and by the same 
people at different times, and second, the discnmmatmg 
value of the similes used, how well do they distmguish 
one type of music from another. How much meamng 
or interpretative value is attached to each ^ 

This descnptive method does seem to discriminate 
very well between different music types, for example, 
between such a selection as the Overture Mmiature from 
the Nut Cracker Suite and the Ride of the VaJkynes 
It IS particularly noticeable that the descnptions, in terms 
of similes, of musical selections which eire very similar 
m objective musical attnbutes are practically identical, 
eg Volunteers’ March and Somewhere in Naples are 
descnbed in exactly the same terms. These are both 
rh5dhmic and their fundamental appeal is physical. 
The volume, tempo, and instrumentation, too, are very 
like On the other hand, the Nut Cracker Smte, 
and the Ride of the Valk3nies are described in 
almost exactly opposite terms, and their music is of 
opposite kind. 
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Meditation — Thais, and On Wings of Song, both melodic 
viohn solos, are described in the same terms, exceptmg 
that the Meditation is described as smaU, in addition 
to its other terms, and the other, On Wmgs of Song, 
is described as warm. These two figures show a 
differentiating value which does distinguish the two 
musical selections. A similar instance is shown by 
comparison of Humoresque, and On Wmgs of Song. 
Both are described by curved lines, warm, poetry, tragedy, 
and frt^ance, but the Humoresque has in addition 
small, light, white, near, and lacks sweet and repose which 
characterize On Wings of Song These descriptions 
show most adequately the smularity and contrast between 
the two types of music. 

An mteresting and useful classification is given by 
comparing all those selections which are described by 
the same terms. For example, those selections which 
practically all persons describe as poetry are the Medita- 
tion — Thais, On Wings of Song, the Nut Cracker Smte, 
and Humoresque. These are all selections for strings 
with the exception of a little wood-wind in the Nut 
Cracker Suite The only one described as prose was the 
techmcally difficult Norwegian Echo Song The 
selections which were described as being full of movement, 
or representing movement, are those with obvious 
rh3dhm and dynamic force, the Volunteers' March, 
the Nut Cracker Suite, and the Ride of the Valkyries. 
On the other hand, those which were described by repose 
are the Meditation — Thais and On Wings of Song, a very 
different type of music from the preceding group. The 
same two are the only ones described as sweet (m the 
taste group). There was unanimous agreement that 
the Ride of the Valkjaies was cold. It is perhaps the 
suggestion of the wind which one gets from the insistent 
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diatonic runs and the constant movement that produces 
this effect. 

Only two selections showed marked {3 i) consistency 
in the weight simile for the two hearmgs. These two 
selections show a mce contrast and clarity m the use of 
the terms. One, the Humoresque, is defined as light, 
the other, the Ride of the Valk5Ties, as heavy. One 
cannot dispute this classification. The latter is also 
defined in proper consistency, as dark and black. 

In linear description, those defined as straight are the 
Volunteers’ March and Somewhere in Naples. These 
are the selections which have a marked and ever-recurring 
rh3rthm, which drives straight on to the end. Those 
descnbed as curved are the Meditation, On Wings of 
Song, the Nut Cracker Suite, Norwegian Echo Song, 
and Humoresque Each of these is characterized by 
shift in movement (movement m the technical sense) 
and a freedom of rhythm shifting one way or another, 
according to the melody. 

The three selections defined as small are those which 
have small absolute volume, m other words, which are 
in common terms played softly. Two of them are 
violin solos, the third is played by string orchestra 
(with only a minor introduction of the wood wind). 
They are the Meditation, Humoresque, and the Nut 
Cracker Suite. On the other hand, those defined as 
large are those which are actually loud, and which 
include many instruments — ^the Volunteers’ March, Some- 
where in Naples and the Ride of the Valkynes. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The use of similes in describing the effect of 
the music to which one listens is justifiable. Certain 
figures of comparison (mcluding size, linear form. 
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movement, temperature, odour, literary form, grey, 
light) are used with considerable consistency by 
different individuals when describing the same selections 
Some music shows greater uniformity m this regard 
than does other music (Table I . 

Individual consistency from time to time is also great 
enough to be si gnifi cant. This means that the explana- 
tion and description which the individual gives to himself 
of the music, is objective enough that it is defined in 
the same terms the next time it is heard. 

Certain similes prove to be more significant, more 
valuable in discriminating between music types, than 
others. For example, odour, although bemg used with 
remarkable consistency by various hsteners and on 
different occasions, nevertheless does not have any value 
in differentiating one sdection or one t}^ of selection 
from another. It means practically nothmg to say that 
most music is hke a fragrant odour. 

Each of the different forms of sensation are represented 
on the data chart. These show perhaps more exphatly 
the extent to which the music experience is translated, 
or mterpreted m terms of other sensations. A few other 
similes are mcluded which relate to personal experience, 
but not in the form of direct sensations. It is interesting 
to note the high consistency and rehabihty of size, line, 
and movement — all three of which are elements of the 
kmsesthetic sense. Weight, which is also a kmaesthetic 
term, shows very low descriptive use. There is, however, 
sufficient suggestion of the use of kinsesthetic terms here 
to warrant further study of this particular problem 

That the hstener usually converts his enjo5unent 
of music into terms of sensations other than those of 
audition seem evident. He interprets in terms of old 
experiences. Does the expression, “ We do not imder- 
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stand music, we feel it ”, mean this imconscious con- 
verting of the musical experience into other personal 
terms with which we are more familiar ? Or does it mean 
more specifically that the musical experience has a 
kinaesthetic parallel ? 

A large proportion of our music has its most prominent 
appeal in arousing bodily movements or a tendency to 
movement. To some people that is the only appeal 
which music ever makes. The emotional and ideational 
effects, however, which make up so small part of the total 
effect of music could scarcely be accounted for on the 
kinaEsthetic basis, but that kmsesthesis is a part of each 
emotional experience seems certain 

There is no auditory vocabulary, universally under- 
stood, whereby musical experiences can be described. 
We describe them m terms of the responses which the 
music arouses and in terms of other experiences which 
the present one resembles or re-arouses. Those terms 
which are built up of personal sensory experiences, 
particularly kinassthetic, are more adequate and are used 
with greater uniformity than those which depend on 
the many individual experiential factors, not primarily 
sensory. The interpretation of music depends, there- 
fore, on the nature of our own experiences — ^both personal 
and derived — and our abihty to relate the present stimulus 
to them. 
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TRACTATUS LOGICO-PHILOSOPHICUS. By Ludmg Wtttgen- 
stem Introducbon by Bertrand Russell, F RS 

is a most important txwk containmg ongmal ideas on a large 
range of topics, forming a coherent system which is of extraordinary 
interest and deserves the attention of all philosophers " — Mtnd " Qmte 
as exciting as we had been led to suppose it to be. As stimulating as 
Samuel Bntler'a Notebooks and nearly as important as PntKtpta 
MatJumattca " — New Siaiesmau 

THE MEASUREMENT OF EMOTION. By IF Whately Smtth, 
M.A. Foreword by Wtlham Brown, M.D , D.Sc. 

10/6 net. 

" No theory more devastating, more materialistic in its imphcations, has 
ever been enuncuted , it dlsmiases man as an automaton, and renders 
survival after death inconceivable It touches the fundamental issues 
of both psychology and physiology, and the man who devises a means 
of disprov^g it finally will render those sciences a great service " — 
Weekly Westminster 

SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT : a PMosoplucal Analysis of Some 
of its Fundamental Concepts m the Light of Recent Physical 
Developments. By C. D Broad, LxU D , Lecturer in 
Philosophy at Tnmty College, Cambndge. 

Second edUtoii, i6/- net 

" This closely-reasoned and particularly lucid book is certain to take 
a chief place in the discussions of the philosophical problem which at 
the present tune is of central interest— that of the nature and import 
of the new concepts of the physical universe The whole book is weighty 
with matter and marks an inteUectual achievement of the highest order 
It arrests our attention — a cursory readme of it is simply impossible — and 
interest is sustamed from begimung to end " — Tsmes Literary Supplement 
PSYCHOLOGICAL TYPES . the Psychologj’ of Individuation 
ByC.G.Jung, author of " Hie Psychology of the Unconscious ” 
Translated witli a Foreword by H. Godwin Baynes, M B. 
Third edition, 25/- net 

" Among the psychologists who have something of value to tell us 
Dr J ung holds a i erv high place He is both sensitive and acute , and so. 
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THE NATURE OF LAUGHTER. By /. C Gregory 

" ISx Gregory, is this fresh and stimnlating study, joins issue with all 
his predeoessots In our judgment he has made a distinct advance is 
the study of laughter ; and his remarks on wit, humour, and comedy, 
ore most discriminating The writer's own vivacity of style suits his 
subject admirably ‘'—Journal of EdutaHon 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC. By WtUtam Pole, F.R.S , 
Mus. Doc. Edited vrith an Introducbon by Edward J. Dent 
and a Supplementary Essay by Dr Hamilton Hartndge 
New edition, io/6 net 

“ This is an excellent book and its re-issue should be welcomed by all 
who take more than a snperfidal interest in music Bspedally should it 
appeal to those of a mumcal or scientific frame of mind who may have 
pondered upon the why and the how of things musical Dr Foie posessed 
not tmly a wide knowWge of these matters, but also an attractive style, 
and this combination has enabled him to set forth clearly and sufficiently 
oom^etely to give the general reader a fair all-round grasp of his 
subject " — Discooery. 

INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY : its Theory and Practice. By 
Alfred Adler. Translation by Dr Paul Rodin 
i8/- net 

" Dr Adler is the leader of one of the more important schisms from the 
original Freudian school He makes a valuable contribution to psychology 
His thens is extremely simple and comprehensive mental phenomena 
when correctly understood may be regarded as leading up to an end 
which conslsta in establishing the subject’s supenonty " — Discovery 
" Suggestive and stimulating " — Momtng Post 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF ‘AS IF’. By Hans Vathmger 
Translated by C K. Ogden M.A. 

25 /- net 

"The most important contribution to philosophical hterature in a 
quarter of a century Briefiy, Vaihinger amasses evidence to prove that 
reality and thought are out cA key Reason was never an instrument, 
he holds, for the understanding of life We can amve at theones which 
work pretty well by ‘ consaonaly false assumptions ' We know that 




, and we think that these will persuade any reader free i 
violent prepossessions that the present state of the evidence necessitates 
at least an open mmd regar^ng tlieir possibility " — Tttnei Literary 
Supplement 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS MYSTICISM. By 
Professor James H. Leuba, author of ‘ A Psychological Study 
of Religion,’ etc. 
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PRINCIPLES OF LITERARY CRITICISM. By I. A. 

Richards, Lecturer at Magdalene College, Cambndge. 
Second edition, io/6 net 

“A mine of really suggestive ideas It has real originality " — DaityNews 
" An important contnbntion to the rehabilitation of English cnbcism — 
perhaps, because of its sustained scientihc nature, the most important 
contnbntion yet made Mr Bichards begins with an account of the 
present chaos of cnbcal theones and follows with an analysis of the 
fallacy m modem aesthetics The pnnaples enunciated are pursued with 
clear zest and consequent elucidation Parallel apphcations to the 
arts of painting, sculpture, and music form the subject of three chapters " 
— Criterion 


THE METAPHYSICAL FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN SCIENCE, 
with special reference to Man's Relation to Nature. By 
Professor Edwin A. Burtt. 

Hi- net. 

" This book deals with a profoundly interesting subject the uncnhcal 
assumptions which were made by the founders of modem physics, and 
through them became part of the unquestioned ajiparatus of ordinary 
thought The critical portion ’of this book is admirable " 
Bertrand Russell, in .Valion " He has given us a history of the ongiu 
and development of what was, until recently, the metaphysic gener^y 
associated with the scientific outlook This is what Professor Burtt 
has quite admirably done " — Times Literary Supfilemenl 
PHYSIQUE AND CHARACTER. By E Kretschmer. 

With 31 plates, isl- net 

“ This volume of the steadily growing Library will hear companson 
with any of its predecessors in interest and importance It gives 
scientific validity to much ancient doctnne and folk-psychology It 
professes to be merely a beginmng . but, even so, the author has estab- 
lished certain conclusions Iwyond reasonable doubt, conclusions of great 
significance and pregnant wi& possibilities of almost infinite extension '' 
— Weekly U estnnnster " His notable work (on) the relation between 
human form and human character ” — British Medical Journal 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EMOTION : Morbid and Normal. 

By John 1 MacCurdy, M D. 

25/- net 

" There are two reasons in particular for welcoming this book First, 
it IS by a psychiatrist who takes general psychology senously Secondly, 
the author presents his evidence as well as his conclusions This is 
distinctly a book which should be read by all interested in modem 
psychology Its subject is important and its author's treatment inter- 
esting " — Manchester Guardian “ A record of painstaking and ongmal 
work in a direction tliat promises to illuminate some of the fundamental 
problems of psychiatry "—Lancet 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF TIME. By Mary Sturt, M A. 

7/6 net 

" An interesting book, typical of the work of the younger psychologists 
of to-day The first chapter gives a clear summary of metaphysical 
views of time , later chapters describe practical experiments , while 
the last chapter sets forth the writer's view that time is a concept con- 
structed by each individual The clear, concise style of writing adds 
greatly to the pleasure of the reader "—Journal of Education 
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PROBLEMS OF PERSONALITY : a Volume of Essays m 
honour of Morton Prince. Edited by Dr A. A. Rohack. 

i8/. ntt. 

" Here we have collected together samples ol the work of a great many 
of the leading tbmkeis on the snbjects which may be expected to throw 
hght on the problem of Personahfy Some such survey is always a tre- 
mendous help in the study of any subject Taken all together, the 
book IS full trf interest " — New Statesman Contributors include 
G Elhot Smith, Bernard Hart, Ernest Jones, C S Myers, C G Jung, 
Pierre Janet, W. McDougall, Wilham Brown, T W Mitchell, and 
numerous others 

THE MIND AND ITS PLACE IN NATURE. By C D Broad, 
Litt. D , Lecturer m Philosophy at Tnnity College, Cambridge 
i6/- tut. 

" Qmte the best book that Dr Broad has yet given us, and one of the most 
important contributions to philosophy made m recent times " — Times 
Literary Supplement " Full of accurate thought and useful disbnctions 
and on this ground it deserves to be read by all senous students ” — 
Bertrand Russell, m Nation “ One of the most important books which 
have appeared for a long time . a remarkable survey of the 
whole tki of psychology and philosophy . a piece of brilhant 
surgery.”— Diicwery 

COLOUR-BLINDNESS ; with a Comparison of difierent Methods 
of Testmg Colour-Blmdness. By Mary CoUins, M.A., 
Ph D. Introduction by Dr James Drever. 

With a coloured plate, 12/0 net 

" Her book is worthy of high praise as a painstaking, honest, well- 
wntten endeavour, based upon e.vtensive reading and close original 
investigation, to deal with colour-vision, mainly from the point of view 
of the psychologist tVe believe that the book will commend itself to 
every one interested in the subject" — limes Literary Supplement 

THE HISTORY OF MATERIALISM By F. A Lange 
New edition m one volume, with an introduction by 
Bertrand Russell, F RS 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY ; its Problems and Methods. 
By Charles Fox, M.A., Lecturer on Education in the Um- 
versity of Cambndge. 
io/6 net 

" A worthy addition to a aenes of outstanding mcnt There are inter- 
esting sections on heredity and on mental tests The chapter on fatigue 
IS excellent The bibhography is valuable " — Lancet " Certainly one of 
the best books of its kuul "-Observer " An extremely able book, not 
only useful, but original " — Journal of Educatton. 

EMOTION AND INSANITY. By S. ThaUntzer, Chief of the 
Medical Staff, Copenhagen Asylum Preface by Professor 
H. Hoffdmg. 

7/6 net 

A psychological essay the material for which is provided by a study of 
the mamc-depressive psychosis It is a brief attempt to explain certain 
mental phenomena on a physiological basis This explanahon is based on 
three well-recogmzed physiological laws Whatever the view taken 

of this fascinating explanation, thereis one plea in this book which must 
be whole-heartedly endorsed, that psychiatnc research should receive 
much more consideration in the effort to determine the nature of normal 
mental processes " — Nature 


PERSONALITY. By R. G Gordon, M D ,B.Sc.,M.RCJ>.Ed 
1016 net 

"The book is, in short, a very useful critical discussion of the most 
important modem work bearing on the mmd-body problem, the whole 
knit together by a philosophy at least as promising as any of those now 
current " — Tmes Literary Supplement " His excellent book He accepts 
the important and attractive theory of Emergence "—Observer " A 
significant contnbution to the study of personality ” — British Medical 

BIOLOGICAL MEMORY. By Eisgemo Rignano, Professor of 
Philosophy m the Umversity of Milan. Translated, with an 
Introducbon, by Professor E. W. MacBnde, F.R S. 

" Professor Rignano's book may prove to have an important bearing 
on the whole mechanist-vitalist controversy He has endeavoured 
to give meamng and content to the special property of ' hvingness ', which 
separates the orgamc from the inorgamc world by identifymg it with 
unconscious memory The author works out his theory with great 
vigour and ingenmty, and the book deserves, and should receive, the 

earnest attenfaon not only of students of biology, but of all interested 

in the age-long problem of the nature of life ," — Spectator 


COMPARATIVE PHILOSOPHY. By Paul Masson^ursel. 
Introduction by F, G. Crookshank, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

"The comparative chronology, which ho supphes, places in parallel 

columns the contemporary pfailosTOhy (m each penod) of the Western 

World, the Middle East, India, Tibet, China, and Japan Thus the 
author illustrates how Confucios played in China a idle comparable with 
that of Socrates in Greek thought He pleads for the comparative 

study of philosophy. It bnngs meamng into higher hlstoncal lining, 
attaches human values to events, institutions, marmers, and ideas In 
other words, it makes philosophy reahstically humanist ” — Birmingham 
Post 
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THE LANGUAGE AND THOUGHT OF THE CHILD. By Jean 
Ptaget, Lecturer at the Umveraty of Geneva. Preface by 
Professor E. Claparide. 


perhaps the most surpnsmg thing which this book makes clear is how 
extraordinarily little was previonsly known of the way in which children 
think ’■ — Nation “ Fills a gap in the study of the subject ” — Lancet 

CRIME AND CUSTOM IN SAVAGE SOCIETY. By B. Mali- 
nowski, Lecturer in Anthropology m the Umversity of 
London. 

Wilt 6 plaiee, 5/- net 

“ In this first-hand investigation into tlie social structure of a pnimbve 
commumty Dr Malinowski has broken new ground It is probably no 
exaggeration to say that the book is the most Important contribution to 
anthropology that has appeared for many years past Its effects are 
bound to be far-reaching It is written by an anthropologist foi 

anthropologists , but it should be read by all who have to deal with 
pnmitive peoples and by all who are interested m human nature as 
manifested in social relationships, which is to say that it should be read 
by everyone " — Outlook 

PSYCHOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY. By W. H. R. Rivers, M.D., 
LtU. D., F.R S. Preface by G. EBtot Smith, F.R.S. 

I si- net 

“ Gives os most fascinating evidence of the many-sidedness of Rivers's 
interests, and of his actual scientific methods . This notice m no way 
exhausts the treasures that are to be found m this volume, which really 
requires long and detailedstody We congratulate the editor on prodneing 
It It IS a worthy monument to a great man ” — Saturday Review " Every- 
tbmg he has written concemmg anthropology is of interest to all serious 
students of the subject " — Times Literary Supplement 
THEORETICAL BIOLOGY. By J. von VexkitU, 

x8l- net 

" His important book " — J. Arthur Thomson, in John O'London's Weekly 
“ Desenbed as an attempt to extend the doctrmes of Kant’s plulosophy 
into the realm of biological thought, there is much of interest 
to be quarried from the book The author's imagery of hve thmgs con- 
sistmg of an essential framework of function m wluch a variable structure 
IS arranged, his remmder of Roux’s great saymg that the goal is more 
certain than the route, his summary of the relations of structure and func- 
tion, there is much food here for r^ection " — Lancet 

THOUGHT AND THE BRAIN. By LfenriPf^ow. Professoral 
the Collie de France. Translated byC. K. Ogden, M.A. 
12/6 net 

"The work is devoted to a full and well-documented description and 
discussion of the physiology and pathology of the central nervous system, 
especially m regard to cerebral localization as revealed by disease or 
mjury, and has an unquestionable value" — Lancet "There has been 
great need for a single volume m which should be collected all the know- 
ledge that we have at present This need has been ably met He has here 
given an adimrable and balanced account of the research work This 
book should be of great value to the student of psychology or physiology." 
— Glasgow Herald 
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NEARLY READY 

THE ANALYSIS OF MATTER By Bertrand RusseU, F R.S. 

Ill- net 

Of interest alike to the psychologist, the physiologist, the mathematicaj 
logician, the philosopher, and the physicist, this book sets out to discover 
the philosophical consequences of modem physics In the first part, The 
l,ogical Analysis of Physics, the author deals with such subjects as 
Electrons and Protons, Theory of Quanta, Special and General Theones 
of Relativity, etc In the second part, Perception and Physics, are con- 
sidered Nature of Empirical Science, Knowledge of Matters of Fact, 
Hjrpotheses and Theones, General Laivs, Substance, Scientific Inference, 
etc The third part is devoted to The Structure of the Physical World 


THE EFFECTS OF MUSIC : a Series of Essays edited by 
Max iichoen 
IS/- ntt 

The studies of the effects of music presented in this volume have all 
been undertaken m the scientific spirit The method of the laboratory 
and the books of statistics have been employed, guided by the insight 
of the musician and aesthetician The book is a response to the inquiry 
" what IS this music doing to me " It is also a challenge to science to 
explain more adequately the nature and mystenes of musical effects 


READY IMMEDIATELY 

RELIGIOUS CONVERSION : a Bio-Psychological Study. By 
Sante de SancHs, Professor of Psychology m the University 
of Rome. 

Abtmt io/6 net 

This important study in rebgious psychology aims at a description of the 
processes bv which an mdividual is "converted", leaving alone the 
problem of " Grace " It investigates the causes and the genesis of con- 
version, analyses the different types of conicrt, and discusses the possi- 
bility of the jirediction of conversion in persons immune from insanity 
or neuropathic disease It also studies the appearance of religious 
phenomena in persons who have never (or not for a long time) expenenced 
tlicm consciously 


POSSIBILITY. By Scott BticJianan 

Abimt 9/- net 

The author, distinguislimg first between the possible and the actual, 
divides possibility into three classes, imaginative, scientific, and absolute 
pussibihty 'I he first is the realm of fancy and imagination expressed 
in tlie fine arts and hteratnre , the second is the field of science , the 
third is the subject-matter of philosophy and theology These three 
arc distinguished from each other by analy'sis and illustration Next is 
given a definition of possibihty and its place in our knowledge is examined 
This definition is then apphed to two great lustorical philosophies, those 
of Kant and Aristotle, where possibility played a deciding role 
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DIALECTIC By Mortmer J Adler, Lecturer in Psychology, 
Columbia Umversity. 

About 12/6 net 

Dialectic, the author defines, as the kind of thinking which takes place 
when human bemgs enter into dispute, or when they cany on m reflection 
the polemical consideration of some theory It is carefnily distinguished 
here from the procedure of the empmcal scientist or the method of the 
mathematician It is the technique of ordinary conversation when a 
con&ct of opmions arises It is also the essential form of philosophical 
thought Philosophy, the author bebeves, is not a system and has no 
special subject-matter, it is simply a method and an intellectnal attitude, 
the method of dialectic 

POUTICAL PLURALISM : a Study in Modem Pobtical 
Theory. By K. C. Hstao. 

About 12/6 net 

This important book by a Chmese student is partly devoted to one of 
the most important problems that face the modem state, the problem 
of sovereignty The formation of huge organizations within the state 
such as t^es-umon, of great power and influence, makes this matter 
of vital concern The whole field of pobtical theory is surveyed in the 
Ught of recent developments 

THE NEUROTIC PERSONALITY. By R G Gordon, M.D , 
D.Sc, FRCPEd. 

About io/6 net 

This book, which should appeal both to the doctor and to the general 
reader, attempts to define the make-up of the neurotic personality and to 
mdicate the lines on which he may be helped in his return towards 
normahty The recent methods of treatment and the theories on which 
they are based (mcludmg those of the psycho-analytic schools) are 
examined and cnticized, and their value and limitations appraised 

PROBLEMS IN PSYCHOPATHOLOGY. ByT W Mtichell.M.D. 

About gj- net 

The aim of this book is to exanune the foundations of Medical Psychology 
and to discuss some of the problems that have arisen in the course of 
the development of Psychopathology Some consideration is given 
to the views of writers belongmg to the pre-analytical period, but the 
mam part of the book is devoid to the various schools of thought which 
regard some form of mental analysis as the only sure fountohon for 
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